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PREFACE. 



My plea for publishing the present volumes lies in 
the generous and kindly welcome which greeted Half- 
Hours of Blind MarCs Holiday two years ago. 

Were it not for the pleasant remembrance of that 
success — which I hope I may consider as one of rather 
more than mere esteem — and had I not, since then, 
been constantly urged by numerous friends to give 
them some more Half-Hours, I might not have been 
tempted to put forth in a collected form this second 
series of tales and sketches. 

To my many readers who remember what I said 
in 'My Own Story,' which prefaced Blind Man's 
Holiday, I say no more about the cause which first 
led me to write ; but to those who may take up this 
book without any previous knowledge of the circum- 
stances under which the first was written, I perhaps 
ought to mention that I have tried in writing to give 
shape to some of those impressions and ideas which 
led me, in days gone by, to adopt the career of an 
artist — a career which was brought by blindness to 
a sudden close many years ago. 



VI PREFACE. 

In acknowledgiDg the kind and appreciative en- 
-conragement my first venture met with, both from 
known and unknown friends, I can never forget that, 
for me, not a single critic or reviewer has failed to 
sheathe his sting; and whilst committing After 
Sundoicn to the tender mercies of the press and the 
public, I take this opportunity of oflfering, to one and 
sll, my grateful and sincere thanks. 

W. W. FENN. 



Great Marlborongli Street, 
October 1880. 



*^* It is to the courtesy and kindness of the 
proprietors of the following journals and magazines 
that I am indebted for permission to reprint the 
succeeding tales and articles, viz. Illustrated London 
Neivs, The Queen Newspaper, Good Words, All the 
Year Round, Chambers's Journal, London Society, 
Tinsleys' Magazine, St. James's Magazine, Belgravia, 
The Broadicay, Routledge's Annual, Argosy, Time, 
The World, &c. 
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As a few years have elapsed since many of the follow- 
ing articles were written, some details here and there may 
be a little out of date ; but it has been thought better to 
let them stand unaltered, as, in the main, they do not 
affect the subject dealt with. 



AFTER SUNDOWN. 



THE RIDDLE OF THE RING. 

21 iSlottnUaiottt iiomancr in Zf^xtt eiiaptrriB. 



CHAPTEB I. 

' Too tight across the chest — ^I never can persuade 
these tailors that I am a broad-shouldered man. 
Well, it must be altered, and at once, too ; for I've 
no time to spare, and I haven't a decent coat to 
my back. Til walk round to Tripper with it on, and 
show him what an ass he is; that's the shortest 
plan.' 

Such, and many more to the same effect, were 
the half-muttered musings of Mr. John Farley as, 
surveying in a long cheval-glass his tall well-knit 
figure, he put himself into various attitudes, whilst 
trying on a brand-new fashionably-cut frock-co^t, 
buttoning and unbuttoning it several times, raising 
and extending his arms, swelling out his chesii and 
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2 AFTER SUNDOWN. 

otherwise testing the fit and ease of the garment. 
We, chronicling this history, and peeping at him as 
he completes his toilet, can hardly confirm his asser- 
tion that he is driven hard for decent attire ; for his 
handsomely-furnished apartments in Jermyn-street, 
opening one into the other, were strewn ahout in all 
directions with articles of wearing apparel, inter- 
mingled with a heterogeneous mass of bachelor-like 
appurtenances, together with several large packing- 
cases, portmanteaus, and leather bags. Shooting- 
coats, morning-coats, dress-coats, lounging-coats, 
top-coats, waistcoats, indeed all sorts of coats, were 
to be seen in every direction — lying on the sofa, 
thrown upon chairs, bulging out from half-closed 
drawers, and hanging in the wide-open wardrobe; 
disorganised battalions of shoes, boots on and off 
trees, interspersed with skirmishing slippers, of 
varied and marvellous fashions, were likewise ar- 
ranged in irregular array in several quarters of the 
dressing-room. There was a walking-stick or two 
in every available corner ; two umbrellas on the floor, 
and one of wasp-like proportions lying straight across 
the centre table, alongside the glossiest of hats, on 
the edge of which rested the spotless gray-kid gloves 
that had just been taken out from the six-dozen pair 
cedar box which stood slantwise perilously near the 
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inkstand, amidst books, papers, a vase of flowers, a 
bronze statuette, and paper-weight. Several cigar- 
boxes, one open, with the contents scattered over the 
sofa amongst some choice-patterned coloured shirts, 
a pile of woollen socks, and cambric pocket-handker- 
chiefs crushed down under a dumb-bell, its fellow 
kicking about in dangerous proximity to a newly- 
framed and glazed proof engraving of Frith's * Derby 
Day,' standing against the wall; a French novel 
turned down open on an ivory-backed hair-brush; 
the contents of a gold-mounted dressing-case ; bun- 
dles of Bussian cigarettes; and the farther agglo- 
meration of atoms there collected together, and dis- 
tributed at random over the dressing-table, writing- 
table, and chimneypiece, — lent, as it were, the 
finishing touches to a scene of hopeless disorder, 
clearly indicating the reckless carelessness of the 
young good-looking proprietor. 

Less scrupulous and more audible ejaculations 
followed his first remarks, as, after taking up his hat 
and gloves and umbrella, and going half-way down- 
stairs, he suddenly returned. Passing hastily from 
room to room, and searching eagerly amongst the 
chaotic elements above hinted at, he said aloud, 

* What the deuce have I done with it? I could 
have sworn I put it down on my dressing-case ! 
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Eyerything is in such a precious mess, and I have 
no time to put things straight ; and how on earth 
all this is to be packed by to-morrow night is be- 
yond me !' 

Then he tossed and tumbled one thing over an- 
other, making confusion worse confounded. At last, 
halting abruptly in a rush from one table to another, 
he clapped his hands upon the inner breast-pocket of 
his coat, saying, 

* Ridiculous idiot that I am, why, I have got it 
in my pocket all the time, of course !' And he again 
strode down-stairs, and this time out into the street. 

Judging from the leisurely manner in which he 
strolled along the shady side of Pall Mall, we, watch- 
ing him, should scarcely again feel inclined to indorse 
the assertion that he had no time to spare. He did 
not look as if he had vast matters of business to get 
through between this and to-morrow night. He 
would not have given a casual observer the least idea 
that there was a necessity for haste in his actions. 
Very deliberately, too, he walked into Mr. Tripper's, 
the well-known tailor's in Waterloo-place, and ex- 
plained the error that artist had fallen into with 
regard to his manly proportions. With equal deli- 
beration he then bent his steps in the direction of 
Trafalgar - square, after requesting that his coat 
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might be sent for in the course of an hour, when he 
would have returned, he said, from executing a com- 
mission at Messrs. Mellish's, the jewellers in Cock- 
spur-street. But, as he passed the University Club, 
he was seized upon by an old college chum, one Tom 
Boscombe, whom he had not seen for some time, and 
who held him in converse, and insisted on hearing 
all about his schemes for the future, over a glass of 
sherry and a biscuit at the club. Farley was not a 
whit less open to the charms of social intercourse 
now, on the eve of his departure for a fresh, but by 
no means first, start in life, and when his time was 
so precious, than he had ever been ; and by degrees, 
under the influence of his friend's conversation, the 
Amontillado sherry, and a cigar, he forgot all about 
his commission at the jeweller's, and was only re- 
minded even of his appointment about the coat at 
his lodgings when he at last idly essayed to button 
the vexatious garment. 

* Walk back to Jermyn-street with me, like a 
good fellow,' he SQ,id to Boscombe ; * I must give 
this coat to my tailor to be altered : he has been 
waiting there, poor devil, a couple of hours already, 
I expect ; so come along. I'll put on another ; we'll 
take a stroll in the Park ; then come back and have 
a quiet little dinner together at the Blue Posts, and 
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talk further about those dear old days ;' and the two 
friends, arm-in-arm, returned to Farley's abode. 

In the hall was seated the tailor's workman, who 
rose respectfully as they entered. 

'Afraid I've kept you rather long; just come 
into my room, and I will give you the coat there, *^ 
said Farley, leading the way up-stairs. 

The young man followed, and after having care- 
fully folded the troublesome coat, and put it into his 
bag, departed. 

As the door closed on him, Boscombe observed, 

* What a remarkably good-looking lad that was I 
Did you notice him ?' 

* No, indeed, I can't say I did ; he did not inter- 
est me. If it had been a milliner's apprentice in- 
stead of a tailor's, perhaps I might have had a keener 
eye for good looks.' 

* Likely enough — no one doubts that ; but that 
young fellow, save for his short hair and man's dress^ 
might be a milliner's messenger.' 

* What a rum fellow you are, Boscombe ! What 
fancies you take, and how you do observe things! 
Why, if you had not told me, I should not have no- 
ticed whether his face was as smooth as a DutcL 
cheese or bearded like the pard. There, that'll do ; 
I've got a coat on now in which I can breathe at 
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any rate; it is pretty nearly done for, but it will 
do for to-day — my last for a long while in the old 
country. Come away, and well see what's going on 
in the Drive this fine May day/ 

As the friends sauntered along towards Hyde 
Park, Boscombe, in resuming a conversation which 
had been interrupted by the return to Jermyn-streetj 
said, 

' Well, I am really very glad to have come across 
you. Jack, and to hear such a good account of your 
prospects. That old aunt of yours must be, not to 
speak disrespectfully, a regular trump, and you are 
a very fortunate fellow to get such an appointment.' 

* Yes, indeed, I am,' replied Farley. ' And that 
is not all; for she has decided to take my little sis- 
ter Marion to live with her, when the child leaves 
school, as she will at the end of another year. In 
fact my aunt will make her her heiress; which 
means a good deal, for the old lady is very rich.' 

* Sister? why, I never knew you had a sister !' 

' Eh ? no ! didn't you ? 0, dear, yes ; and very 
pretty she promises to be too. You know when my 
father died, she and I were simply left paupers ; and 
if his kind-hearted old sister hadn't taken care of 
us, the Union would have been — well, I may say 
that " Union" would have been our only strength. 
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We owe eyerything to my anut Scobell. She has 
made several efforts to start me in life, but somehow 
I have always managed to disappoint her* I tried 
your profession the law, I tried physic, she would 
not hear of the army ; and now I am going out, as I 
told you, to Quebec, to a really fine thing, which I 
think will do — at any rate it must ; for she has de- 
clared that if I don't stick to this, she'll throw me 
off for good and all-; so I mean to turn over a new 
leaf, and show, if possible, that I am not ungrateful. 
No,' he added, after a pause, ' I am not ungrateful ; 
it's my carelessness and want of forethought that 
have got me into so many scrapes ; and you know, 
" Evil is wrought by want of thought, as much as 
want of heart." ' 

*This is all news to me,' said Boscombe ; 'you 
never entered into these details before.' 

' Didn't I ? 'Pon my word, it's very likely ; I 
don't remember what I tell, and what I don't; in 
fact it's very little, I'm afraid, that I do remember. 
But, yes, there is one thing that I remember now. 
Why, what an ass I was not to think of it before ! 
I am as bad as ever ! Why, of course you are the 
very man ! My aunt is extremely crotchety ; hates 
doctors and lawyers; but she asked me if I knew 
any one to whom she could apply in the event of her 
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wanting good legal advice; a man's opinion, yon 
know, and that sort of thing. I daresay she wants 
to make her will, and you may as well have the job 
as any one else. Of course,' he went on, TU write 
to her at once, and tell her all about you. I'm de- 
lighted, my dear fellow, at the chance of being able 
to do you a good turn.' 

As may be gleaned, Mr. Boscombe was a solici- 
tor. He had gone to his club to keep an appoint- 
ment on business, and having transacted it to his 
satisfaction was quite willing (the afternoon being 
far advanced) to give up the rest of the day to his 
friend, especially as there now seemed a prospect of 
a good connection opening up out of the renewal of 
the old acquaintance. 

So the friends dined together, and parted with 
renewed expressions of gratitude to the Fates for 
having brought them together so opportunely. It 
was not till past eleven o'clock that night that our 
careless young friend John Farley, for the first time, 
called to mind that he had not done quite all he had 
intended that day ; he had forgotten to take a dia- 
mond ring to Messrs. Mellish, which he had pro- 
mised Mrs. Scobell to deposit with those jewellers 
for certain repairs, but the oversight did not spoil 
his night's rest. The following morning, however. 
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whilst at breakfast, he suddenly remembered that he 
had left the jewel in its case in the breast-pocket of 
his over-tight frock-coat ; and this discovery so com- 
pletely interrupted his matutinal meal, that he 
sprang up, and, regardless of his personal appear- 
ance, walked straight off in his quilted lounging- 
jacket at an unusually rapid pace to Mr. Tripper's 
establishment. That temple of fashion was quite 
startled from its propriety by the unexpected appear- 
ance of a customer at so unseasonable an hour. 
Foreman and cutters came from their recesses to 
listen to what at least must be something very im- 
portant. 

' Valuable ring,' ' old family relic,' * three dia- 
monds,' ' red-leather case,' ' inner breast-pocket,' 
' coat to be altered yesterday afternoon/ ' fetched by 
a young man' — ^what did it portend ? Simply this 
— that unless the ring were in the pocket still, it 
was lost, or had been stolen. The unsewn garment 
was produced, and there was certainly no ring in the 
pocket. Walters, the young man, was sent for ; he 
had not been at work since tea-time yesterday — * he 
was a lazy customer,' they said — but in a little while 
he appeared. He stoutly denied all knowledge of 
the ring; he had not set eyes on such a thing; and 
upon being pressed and threatened, he declared in- 
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dignantly that the gentleman's rooms were in such 
a state of confusion that most likely the ring was 
there now ; anybody might go and see that what he 
said was true. There was no denying this possi- 
bility : Farley admitted that things were a little at 
sixes and sevens, because he was just going abroad. 
Then Mr. Tripper himself, naturally jealous of the 
reputation of his establishment, o£fered to return 
with Mr. Farley to his rooms, and aid him in a 
search, when probably they would find the missing 
article. But the moment Mr. Tripper saw the con- 
fusion he remonstrated : 

' Beally, sir,' he said, ' you must excuse me, but 
I think it is a little hard you should so hastily 
assume dishonesty on the part of any of my people ; 
it must surely.be impossible for you to say positivelyj 
in the face of this disorder, that the ring was in the 
coat-pocket.' 

*Ah, well, you may think so,' rejoined Farley, 
* but I could have sworn it was. To be sure, things 
are in a bit of a mess ; but I took the greatest care to 
put that ring in safety. I don't know where the deuce 
to look for it, and I would not lose it for any money.' 

And all this while he was turning things over one 
upon another in his usual reckless style. Again Mr. 
Tripper remonstrated : 
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* Pray, pray, sir,' he said, * excuse me ; let us be 
a little more methodical in our search ;' and so, by 
degrees, some order was restored. But after more 
than an hour's diligent examination of every likely 
and unlikely place in which the ring might have 
been discovered, they were fain to give up their hunt 
as hopeless. 

' Well,' said Farley, flinging himself into a chair, 
' I sail from Liverpool the day after to-morrow. I 
must leave this business in the hands of my friend, 
Mr. Boscombe : but I shall also give information of 
my loss at Scotland-yard ; for I may tell you, Mr. 
Tripper, that the safety of that ring is of vital 
moment to me.' 

Mr. Tripper promised, of course, as far as he was 
concerned, that the investigation should be con- 
tinued ; but it was quite evident he had formed his 
own conclusions, and placed very little reliance on 
Mr, Farley's memory, and consequently on his decla- 
ration as to where he remembered putting the ring. 

* That young gentleman,' he muttered to himself, 
as he returned to his shop, * must often forget where 
his head is, I should think. I never knew such a 
happy-go-lucky blade.' 

Now the truth was, that young Farley's rich old 
aunt, to whom he was indebted for the Civil appoint- 
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ment he was about to enter upon at Quebec, had 
intrusted him with this valuable heirloom to take to 
her jewellers' to be cleaned, on the occasion of his 
farewell visit to her, down at Dene Court, her place 
in Sussex. With many injunctions to be careful of 
it — ^for she well knew her nephew's character — the 
old lady, in bidding him ' good-bye,' impressed upon 
him the value she .set on this jewel. It was of very 
Antique date and pattern, and had descended to her 
through several generations of the Scobell family. 
The thought, therefore, of the dire disgrace he would 
get into with his aunt, together with the annoyance 
which he knew the loss of the ring would entail upon 
her, made him shrink from openly avowing his mis- 
fortune. His passage was taken, he could not delay 
his departure, and must leave town the next day; so 
he finally left everything in the hands of Boscombe, 
and by a desperate effort got ready and started for 
Canada at the appointed time. 

In the fond hope that his friend might yet be 
able to restore the ring to his aunt, John Farley, in 
writing to her the evening before he sailed, briefly 
explained that he had had the stupidity to mislay it, 
but that Mr. Boscombe (who, by the way, he said, 
would be the very person she required as a clear- 
headed man of business) knew all particulars, and 
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would doubtless communicate with her speedily on 
the subject. 

As that gentleman, however, was never able to 
obtain any information at Scotland-yard or elsewhere, 
in spite of all exertions, he was fain to remain silent. 
He heard from Farley soon after his arrival in Canada ; 
the young fellow was in sore distress at the angry and 
indignant tone which Mrs. Scobell had adopted with 
regard to the ring, ai)^ most voluminous was the cor- 
respondence that followed between the two friends* 
Still the ring was never heard of, and Mrs. Scobell was 
in too great dudgeon to open any communication with 
Mr. Boscombe. Yet she did not carry her indigna- 
tion to the extent Farley feared she might, of altering 
her intentions with regard to his sister ; and it was 
with much satisfaction that in about eighteen months 
after he was settled in Quebec, and getting on very 
well, he received a letter from his aunt, couched in 
the kindly tone of old times, stating that Marion 
Farley was now established with her, and was a great 
source of pleasure and comfort in the lonely life she 
led at Dene Court. 

CHAPTER II. 

At the foot of the northern slopes of the South 
Downs, and consequently on the borders of the luxu- 
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riant and beautiful weald of Sussex, just where its 
wealth of foliage and rich vegetation gives way to 
the stanted herbage clothing these precipitous and 
chalky hills, and not far from the picturesque village 
of Poynings, stood the old-fashioned brick mansion 
known as Dene Court. 

The place was peculiarly secluded ; dreary to a 
degree it would doubtless have been pronounced by 
the visitors from Brighton, who from time to time 
may have peeped down upon the gray roof of the old 
house in their excursions to the overhanging Devil's 
Dyke. And, truth to tell, there might have been 
some reason in their criticism, for it was just one of 
those dwellings that in the winter-time, at all events, 
suggested the need of open house, and merry com- 
pany to gather round the hospitable table, or sit in 
cheerful groups in front of blazing logs when the 
sports of the field were over. 

As may be guessed, however, from the reference 
made to its occupant in the preceding chapter, such 
festivities were the last things likely to awaken the 
slumbering echoes of its old rooms. Scrupulously 
neat, prim, and precise, and at the first glance aus- 
tere of countenance, was Mrs. Scobell. Advanced in 
age, although still hale and active, a widowhood of 
some forty years had revived in her many an old- 
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maidisfa habit, which indeed her short and childless 
married life had never entirely repressed. A scarcely 
less genial guar Jian, perhaps, the Fates coald hardly 
have found for the buoyant high-spirited girl, who 
had now, as we have been told, become an inmate of 
Dene Court. 

Such a character as Marion Farley's was about 
the last in the world that Mrs. Scobell could have 
understood. She had a sort of traditional idea of 
what young ladies should be, and therefore never 
dreamed that the niece who owed everything to her 
could ever presume to vary from the standard which 
the old lady had set up. She expected all girls to be 
deferential and amenable to the dictates of their 
elders, and she had scarcely the wit, even after six 
months' close intimacy, to see that she was dealing 
with a far from faultless disposition. Whether Mrs. 
Scobell had any definite notions about her niece's 
future, beyond the fact that she intended her to 
inherit her property, we cannot divine ; but certain 
it is, that for the present she considered that, so long 
as she required the undivided companionship and 
attention which her niece supplied, it must be 
rendered at any cost. 

Notwithstanding the kindness and luxury which 
surrounded her, the stately gravity with which it 
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was dispensed, the intense monotony and dulness of 
the life, the utter absence of society, and the pecali- 
arly retired situation of the house, formed a painful 
contrast in Marion's mind with the life at the fashion- 
able school in the neighbouring watering-place of 
Brighton, which she had so lately left. Nor was it 
therefore wonderful that six months under her aunt's 
roof sufficed to arouse in her a feeling of rebellion at 
the dependence to which she attributed the dreary 
monotony of her existence. Yet, not unmindful of, 
nor ungrateful for, what Mrs. Ssobell had done for 
her, she had the true instinct of a lady, and never 
gave much outward evidence of the restless spirit at 
work within her, and this self-control that she exer- 
cised probably increased the suflfering which her 
prison-like life entailed. 

Beyond a periodical visit from a Brighton physi- 
cian, and an occasional call from one or two neigh- 
bours of Mrs. Scobell's own standing, age, and 
habits, and the clergyman and his wife, no one 
crossed the threshold of Dene Court from week's end 
to week's end ; and a drive in a close-shut carriage 
now and then, to return these visits, constituted the 
most notable events in the household. Like the 
rest of young ladies educated at Brighton, Miss 
Marion Farley had been taught to ride, and fre- 

VOL. I. 
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quently of coarse had joined those cavalcades of 
galloping beaaties under the riding-master's escort^ 
which are so prominent a feature of life at the 
fashionable resort; and daring her long pupilage 
she had become intimately acquainted not only with 
the Cliff Parade, but with all the many picturesque 
rides across the Downs. Now, however, this health- 
ful and spirit-stirring exercise was denied her, not 
from any objection on the part of Mrs. Scobell to 
the thing itself, nor from any difiSculty in supplying 
her niece with a well-trained horse — for no money 
would have been spared on this head, any more than 
it would upon anything which the aunt, with her 
kind but narrow views, considered likely to conduce 
to the girl's welfare. But Marion could not ride 
entirely alone or with a groom only ; hence, though 
the subject had been frequently discussed, it had 
always been abandoned as impracticable, until one 
day the old lady, seeming, contrary to her custom^ 
to notice a slight dejection which Marion was un- 
able to conceal, said, as if by inspiration, 

* Why, my dear, it has been very foolish of us not 
to think of it before ; but there would be no objection 
to your riding with a female servant, if such a crea- 
ture could be found capable of managing a horse. 
There must be many a farmer's daughter in this 
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• 

neighbourhood who can ride ; and then there would 
be no objection to your going out with Peters the 
groom. We will think about it, and I will order in- 
quiries to be made; of course I should take the 
woman regularly into my service, as your female 
** equerry in waiting ;" ' and the old lady uttered a 
little titter at the neat turn she had given her sen- 
tence. 

Marion caught with delight at the idea. But 
despite all the researches which were made at the 
surrounding farmhouses, the right person was not to 
be found. However, Mrs. Scobell became once more 
inspired, and suggested that possibly by advertising 
in a Brighton paper that town of equitation might 
supply the commodity required. So, after much 
confabulation and a great many abortive attempts at 
terse composition, the following advertisement was 
inserted in the Brighton Chronicle : 

* Wanted, a respectable young woman capable of 
riding and managing horses. She will be expected 
to occupy the position of a domestic servant, but her 
duties will be confined to riding out with a young 
lady residing in a secluded part of the county. A 
groom will always be in attendance. Apply, with 
references, &c., to &c.' 

For some weeks the advertisement produced no 
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« 

result. At last, however, came a letter from a 
certain Ann Brice, stating that she had, as the 
daughter of a riding-master, heen accustomed to the 
management of horses, and that only in consequence 
of a domestic calamity had she been recently obliged 
to go into service. She felt perfectly competent, she 
said, to perform the duties required, and would be 
ready to take the situation as soon as the young 
lady wished. 

The letter was well written and expressed. Refer- 
ences to two job-masters at Brighton were sent to 
Mrs. Scobell ; and in the course of a fortnight Ann 
Brice, a demure good-looking young woman of about 
five -and -twenty, supplied with a fitting hat and 
habit, was fully installed in the somewhat novel post 
assigned to her. 

Two well-trained horses were purchased ; and 
Peters the groom, mounted on a sturdy old nag, fol- 
lowed his young mistress and her companion in 
many an invigorating canter across the breezy Downs 
and through the winding lanes in the neighbour- 
hood. Miss Farley was a bold and dashing horse- 
woman, with plenty of nerve, and she frequently 
gave her escort a good deal of hard work to keep up 
with her; for she soon discovered that, whatever 
might have been Ann Brice's antecedents, the girl 
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was by no means a first-rate rider, and Marion 
would take a delight sometimes in showing off her 
superior prowess. Nevertheless she said nothing of 
this at home, fearing lest her aunt, in over-anxiety 
for her safety, might interdict this one great solace 
in her hitherto monotonous life. 

The change which the spirit-stirring exercise 
wrought in her feelings was very marked, and she 
looked forward to her gallops with intense delight. 
They therefore began to compensate for much that 
she was undergoing ; and, as the autumn and winter 
drew on, she used to add to her amusement by 
attending as a spectator the meets of the Sussex 
Fox Hounds or the Brighton Harriers, whenever 
they took place within a moderate distance. 

The Devil's Dyke was a favourite rendezvous for 
the latter pack, and scarcely ever did Marion miss 
attending when the weather was favourable. The 
field on such occasions was composed of a very 
motley crowd of horsemen ; for, as everybody knows, 
all Brighton, from 'prentice-boys to lords and ladies, 
now and then turn out to join in this the easiest 
kind of hunting to be found in the three kingdoms. 
Only occasionally is it that the quality of the sport 
induces anything like a real cross-country rider to 
give himself the trouble of following the hunt. 
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Sometimes^ however, yon will see two or three well- 
mounted thorough -looking men^ capable of going 
anywhere, indolently lounging about on the crests 
of the hills, watching the proceedings, but seldom 
deigning to do more than to take a burst after the 
dogs in the intervals of their cigars. 

Marion used to hold aloof from any close contact 
with the hunt, and, like the sportsmen just men- 
tioned, contented herself with watching it from the 
high points of vantage, so that not unfrequently she 
would be in close proximity to the idle lookers-on. 
Several times, doubtless, she would have found this 
proximity unfitting and unpleasant but for her escort 
in close attendance. The sober aspect of old Peters, 
who always kept well up, acted as an effectual safe- 
guard against anything more than sidelong glances 
at her remarkable grace and beauty. A really pretty 
woman, with a lithe, youthful, yet well-rounded 
figure, small head, and delicate throat, perfectly well 
dressed in hat and habit, and who knows how to 
ride, never shows to greater advantage than on horse- 
back, which is as much as to say that Miss Farley 
never looked better anywhere else ; and though her 
features might not have answered all the require- 
ments of a sculptor, the bright brown eyes, piquant 
nose, pearly teeth peeping out of the smiling, good- 
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natnredy yet firm mouth, and the chestnut hair coiled 
neatly under the tall hat, were sufficient to justify 
the looks of admiration by which she was met on all 
sides. 

One day, whilst she was watching a smart run 
going on in a neighbouring hollow, the old horse on 
which the groom was mounted suddenly took it into 
his head^to follow the music of the dogs, and after 
giving himself a good shake, and ominously pricking 
up his ears, he got the bit between his teeth, and 
fairly bolted, in spite of the man's efforts to hold 
him* The force of example affected Miss Farley's 
animal, who dashed off after the groom, and there 
seemed every probability of his rider becoming also 
an involuntary member of the field. As, however, 
Marion was perfectly at home, she managed before 
long to pull the animal up, and, putting him round, 
made him face the hill at a brisk gallop for her plea- 
sure, as he had descended it for his own. She was 
regaining the crest where Ann Brice had prudently 
remained, when her quick eye observed a well- 
mounted sporting-looking man earnestly talking to 
her attendant. He withdrew as Miss Farley ap- 
proached, and she caught the last words which he 
uttered to Ann Brice, as he rode away without turn- 
ing his head, ' Bemember, then, at six.' 
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After speaking of the runaway horses Marion 
said, 

' That gentleman was talking to you ; what did 
he want ?' 

' miss, he only made some remark ahout the 
way you managed your horse, and asked me where 
you lived.' 

* And did you tell him ?* inquired Marion archly, 
and looking straight into the girl's face, who coloured 
and seemed confused. 

* Well, miss, no ; that is, you see — ' 

' Yes, I see,' interrupted Marion ; * you did, and 
it was very wrong.' 

' The truth is, miss, the gentleman was a visitor 
in the family where I last lived, and he used to talk 
to me sometimes ; and he said he had been watching 
us all the morning, but did not recognise me till just 
as your horse ran away. Don't you think he is very 
handsome?' the girl added, looking after him. 

' I don't know, indeed ; I did not see ; indeed I 
did not look;' but Marion's eyes now seemed very 
much inclined, if they dared, to make up for their 
negligence, for the latent love of admiration common 
to all pretty girls was not likely to have been re- 
pressed by a residence in Brighton, where the * lan- 
guage of the eye,' perhaps, is as well understood as 
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in any town in the world, and she had mastered its 
grammar during a long coarse of promenades on the 
cliff in the ranks of her school. Thus, although 
appearing to deprecate her companion's want of 
caution, she nevertheless betrayed to the astute Ann 
Brice a considerable curiosity as to what more had 
passed about herself. 

' What did he mean,' she said, * by " Remember, 
then, at six" ? Are you going to meet him ?' 

' Well, he did ask me, miss, to do so.' 

' 0, well, if you know him, of course you can do 
as you please. But I would advise you not to let it 
come to my aunt's ears, and mind you don't tell him 
anything about me ; he can't be interested in my 
affairs, and I shall not allow — ' But here she was 
interrupted by the return of Peters, somewhat hot 
and scared by the unwonted exertions of his unex- 
pected gallop ; and as by this time the afternoon was 
drawing on, and the hounds had long since gone 
far away, our riding-party turned their horses' heads 
homewards, and soon after reached Dene Court. 

As Marion was closing the window of her room, 
into which streamed a bright autumnal afternoon 
sun, she saw in the roadway skirting the house the 
form of a horseman slowly passing along. He was 
looking up at her window, and, recognising him at 
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once as her attendant's acquaintance, she coald 
hardly refrain from an injudicious and highly repre- 
hensible smile as she suddenly drew down the blind. 
Of course this young lady's behaviour cannot be 
defended ; but we belieye, bearing well in mind all 
the circumstances of her life, her disposition, the 
locality in which she had been educated, and the 
dreary monotony of her existence, we shall not find 
it singular, and that most young ladies of her coquet- 
tish character similarly situated might have been 
tempted to the same indiscretion. However this 
may be, it is certain that thenceforward there was a 
visible improvement in her spirits, and she not un- 
frequently seemed to annoy her aunt by a too vehe- 
ment display of their exuberance. 

John Farley had been absent about two years 
when this stage of affairs was reached. He wrote 
just sufficiently often to let his aunt and sister know 
of his welfare, but, being naturally averse to penman- 
ship, his letters were very laconic, and, beyond a few 
expressions of gratitude, contained nothing of any 
moment. The unlucky subject of the ring was now 
never touched upon ; Marion, as will be remembered, 
was at school when the circumstances connected with 
it happened, and John Farley easily divined from her 
letters that his aunt had not told his sister anything 
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about his misfortane. Hence he too was silent on 
the sabject. 

One eyeningy just before dinner, Marion was in 
one of those peculiarly high-spirited moods which 
liad lately overtaken her, and had evidently bestowed 
the greatest care on her toilette, which, together 
with a new fashion she had adopted of wearing her 
hair, became her exceedingly. She was in the draw- 
ing-room, at the piano, and rattling off with great 
brilliancy a succession of the gayest and liveliest 
waltzes, when her aunt entered, stopping her ears. 

* Marion, Marion,' she exclaimed, * how loud you 
are playing ! You know I do not like that sort of 
music. Leave off, pray leave off! And dear me, 
girl, what have you been doing to your head ? you 
are for ever now twisting and twirling your hair into 
the most fantastic forms. I am sure Miss Sykes 
would never have allowed you to disfigure yourself 
so, and why you should — ' 

* My dear aunt, you are quite mistaken ; Miss 
Sykes used to let us dress our hair just as we 
pleased, and I have grown tired of wearing it plas- 
tered down flat to my head like a Quakeress.' 

* Indeed, you might imitate worse models than 
Quakeresses ; and, for my part, I think young ladies 
would do well always to attend rather to what pleases 
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their elders than themselves ; and you know I have 
said quite enough from time to time for you to 
understand that I prefer your hair dressed in a more 
modest and quiet style. Pray don't let me see you 
come down again such a figure.' 

Mrs. Seobell, having put on her spectacles the 
better to examine the disputed coiffure^ had now 
walked close up to the piano, just as Marion, biting 
her lip with vexation at the reprimand, was lightly 
passing her taper fingers over her much-elevated 
roll of hair. She was about to make some farther 
injudicious remark, when the old lady, with a sudden 
gesture of surprise, seized Marion's much-bejewelled 
hand, exclaiming with a vehemence quite unnatural 
to her, 

' Why, where did you get that ring ? I never 
gave it you ; tell me instantly where you got it. 
Why, it is the ring that John said he had lost, — the 
ring of all others that I most prize, and that he pro- 
fessed to have left in a coat-pocket ! Tell me quickly, 
did he give it to you ? and if not he, who ? Take it 
oflf immediately; it belongs to me. I would not 
lose it for the world. Give it to me, child, this 
moment, and tell me where you got it. Why don't 
you speak ? Why don't you answer ?' And, with- 
out waiting for Marion to reply, she began to twist 
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and screw at the finger nntil she had succeeded in 
getting the ring off, and in holding it in her now 
trembling hands close to the lamp. Still speaking 
very fast, and as if to herself, she went on : 

^Yes, yes; of coarse it is the same. I should 
know it amongst a thousand. What can all this 
mean ? Have I been duped, robbed by that ungrate- 
ful boy ? and has his sister the face to flaunt his 
petty thievings under my very eyes ? Am I in a 
dream? Am I going — ?' And, her excitement 
completely overcoming her, she tottered back a step 
or two, and sank fainting into an armchair, just as 
Marion, bewildered and pale, hastened to her and 
rang the bell for assistance. 



CHAPTER in. 

Not very suggestive of romance is that lawyer's 
private room in Gray's-inn, where Mr. Boscombe 
sits writing a long letter; yet if we look over his 
shoulder, we may find some interest in its conclud- 
ing passages. He is saying : 

* This is to be an epistle of wonders, my dear 
Jack; for whilst writing this, I have received a 
letter from whom, do you think ? Why, your aunt 
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Scobell ! In the first blash of the thing I can hardly 
understand it, and, of course, shall go down immedi- 
ately ; I cannot but think she is labouring under 
some absurd mistake. This is what she says : 

" Dene Court, May 5, 1865. 

" Sir, — ^My nephew mentioned you to me as a 
shrewd man of business, and a great friend of his. 
You have now an opportunity of proving yourself 
both these. Shrewd you will certainly have to be, 
and if you can exculpate Atm, there will be no doubt 
about your friendship. I am aware that you are 
acquainted with the circumstances attending the 
loss by my nephew of a ring belonging to me, in- 
trusted to his charge. This being so, perhaps you 
will be able, in his absence, to explain how I come 
to find that ring on the finger of my niece, his sister. 
I am prepared to give you every opportunity of eluci- 
dating the mystery. As the shortest way to this, I 
propose that you should come down here at your 
earliest convenience. I abstain from all comment 
upon the unpleasant and highly suspicious means 
by which I have recovered my property; for the 
young lady refuses to give me any account of how 
the ring came into her possession. I merely appeal 
to you, as the only person acquainted with my 
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nephew of whom mention has been made to me^ and 
who is likely to afford me advice and assistance in 
this disagreeable matter. — ^I remain, sir, years 
truly, Maby Soobell." 

* Thus writes the old lady, and I can tell yon 
nothing more, of course, until I have been down. 
Nerertheless I shall post this at once, as there is a 
mail to Canada to-night. Meanwhile make yonr 
znind easy, and rely on the shrewdness and friend- 
ship of yours, Tom Boscombe.' 

The next morning Mr. Boscombe arrived at 
Dene Court, in which secluded mansion he spent 
several days. On his return to town, he sat down 
immediately to his desk, and we will again look over 
his shoulder at what he writes : 

' I have just returned from Dene Court, my dear 
Jack, and hasten to give you full particulars. 

*It is really a very curious affair. Your aunt 
received me with chilling politeness, and, after giving 
me a few details as to how she caught sight of the 
ring on your sister's finger, said, ^' The shock it gave 
me quite affected my nerves. I questioned Marion 
closely. She endeavoured to evade my inquiries by 
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every species of subterfuge ; but as this is certainly 
the ring John took with him to London^ and which 
he professed to have lost, I refused to accept any of 
my niece's evasive answers ; indeed, so evasive were 
they, and finally so determined did she seem not to 
tell me whence she got the trinket, that I could but 
come to one conclusion, distressing though it was, 
viz. that there had been collusion between brother 
and sister, and that his account of his loss was 
simply a gross falsehood. As John's friend, I can 
only leave the affair in your hands." 

' I assured the old lady that I had no doubt in 
the end, at any rate, of being able to clear you, my 
dear Jack, from the aspersion she, in her indigna- 
tion, cast upon you. Then I begged to see Miss 
Farley alone, and I had a long interview with her ; 
but beyond discovering that she was the most 
charming girl I ever saw, I might as well have re- 
mained in London. She stoutly refused to tell me 
a word about how she got the ring. I entreated, 
cajoled, and finally threatened, with a touch of 
professional badgering : nothing moved her. At last 
I said, 

"Well, Miss Farley, I give you half an hour to 
think over my words ; at the end of that time, if 
you still refuse, you must take the consequences." 
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' I rose and walked to the door. As I laid my 
hand upon it, there was a knock outside ; on opening 
it, a young woman, looking like a lady's-maid, drew 
aside to let me pass. Her face struck me as not 
unfamiliar ; but as it was of a type of beauty that 
one often sees, this was not wonderful. Still, it 
puzzled and perplexed me. I went straight to Mrs. 
Scobell, told her what had passed, and then asked 
various questions concerning the servants in the 
house, and especially about the young woman I had 
just met. 

" 0, that was Ann Brice," said your aunt. 

Boscombe's letter then explained what Mrs. Sco- 
bell told him about the riding companion, and with 
which we are already acquainted. The writer con- 
tinued : 

* At the expiration of half an hour, Mrs. Scobell 
returned with me to your sister for her reply. In 
crossing the hall, we found her unexpectedly dressed 
in her riding-habit. As her aunt was expressing 
surprise at this, and peremptorily ordering her not 
to go out, I turned towards the door where the 
horses were standing, and came face to face with 
this Ann Brice, attired in hat and habit. Then, in 
an instant, all my perplexity about her face van- 
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ished; the wliole tiling was clear to me, and, for 
the first time, I saw a clue to the mystery. The 
semi-masculine dress, with its tight-fitting body and 
high collar, together with the man's hat, revealed 
her to me in her true light at a glance ; and in Ann 
Brice, the female equerry in waiting, I at once re- 
cognised the tailor's apprentice that took your coat 
away from Jermyn-street, and on whose feminine 
looks I had then commented. She evidently did 
not know me ; so acting promptly, I said : 

'* Will you let me speak a word with you ? Just 
come into this room for a minute ;" and seeing me 
enter a little study giving upon the hall, she followed 
me with an air of surprise, and without the least 
hesitation. 

'*Now," I said, when I had closed the door, and 
had whispered a word of explanation to Mrs. Scobell, 
*' we will have no beating about the bush, but come 
to the point at once. You stole a ring from the 
pocket of a coat, when, nearly three years ago, you 
passed for a tailor's apprentice in the employ of 
Mr. Tripper. Nay, don't deny it; that ring has 
been found on Miss Farley's finger. If she had 
simply bought it of you, she would have said so at 
once, and I should have contented myself with giving 
you into custody ; as it is, she refuses to give any 
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account of how she came by it. Why does she do 
this ? You know ; so come, make a full confession, 
«,nd we will condone your part in the affair, because 
my- chief object, since the property has been re- 
covered, is to protect the young lady from some 
scheme of which you are the instrument. Explain 
all at once, or you will find yourself in Lewes Gaol 
in the twinkling of an eye." 

' Utterly taken aback by the suddenness of my 
accusation, she nevertheless put a bold face on it, 
and denied any knowledge of what I meant. 

^*Very well," I said, *' do as you please; but 
you will not leave this room except in custody, un- 
less you accede to my commands. I know more of 
you, you see, than you suspect." 

* With this I walked out of the room, which was 
a small one, having but a single window high up, 
and locked the door behind me. Miss Farley had 
gone back to her room, and the horses had been 
sent away. 

*' Let some one, my dear madam," I said, as soon 
as I had rejoined Mrs. Scobell in the drawing-room, 
*'ride oflf at once for the nearest constable; I shall 
have to give Ann Brice into his charge." 

' Then I explained who it was I had discovered 
in her niece's female equerry. 
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"My identification of her," I continued, "as the 
tailor's apprentice, accounts at once for the ring being 
in this house, and so far, I think you will admit, 
thoroughly exculpates my friend John. We have- 
only now to find out why Miss Farley is so silent 
about it, and this we shall easily do, if we are driven 
to it, by searching her desk, or any place she keeps 
studiously locked. Meanwhile, may I ring the 
bell r 

' The old lady begged I would give my own 
orders, and act as I thought best. A servant entered,, 
and after telling him what to do, and when he had 
left the room, I said to Mrs. Scobell, 

"Go to your niece, tell her what has transpired 
about Ann Brice, and once more entreat her to be 
open with you. If she still refuses, we must do as. 
I said." 

' I now retired to the room which had been set 
apart for me, and which partially overlooked the 
stables, and, at a little distance, a side-gate to them 
leading into a by-lane. 

* I sat down at the window, and began to muse 
over the strangeness of my position, and the coin- 
cidences which had led to it. I had so remained, 
perhaps, half an hour, when I saw a stable-lad gently 
leading a horse through the gate I have just men- 
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"tioned. After quietly shutting it, he mounted and 
rode slowly away ; then he broke into a brisk trot ; 
but where the road began to turn he put his horse at 
a low hedge, leaped over it, and, plunging into a 
thicket at the brow of a hill, was lost to view. 

"My messenger at last!" I thought. "I was 
in hopes he had started long ago;" and I con- 
tinued my musing. Presently my attention was 
again aroused by the sound of horses' hoofs, and, 
looking up, I saw a riderless steed coming briskly 
along the lane towards the stable-door, with his 
bridle hanging loose. The beast stopped on reach- 
ing the gate, and whinnied for admission. 

*'My messenger has been thrown," I thought; 
and as there was not a creature about, I ran down- 
stairs, called the butler, and told him about the loose 
horse. 

" I am afraid the boy you sent after the constable 
has been thrown," I added. 

** Boy, sir !" said the man ; '* it were Mr. Peters 
the groom I sent, sir." 

** Whoever you sent, his horse has come back 
without him. Let us go and see about it." 

' The man led the way to the stable-yard, and 
was going to the principal gates, when I cried, 

" The horse is at the door in the lane !" 
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" Why, what can that mean ?" said the man, sur- 
prised. '*Mr. Peters did not go that way; no one 
ever goes out there." And when the animal, shak- 
ing his head, trotted briskly in, the man appeared 
quite bewildered. 

"Why, bless me,'* he exclaimed, "this is Miss 
Farley's horse ! I hope the young lady has not been 
thrown !" 

" Miss Farley usually rides on a lady's saddle, 
I should think," said I ; " she has not been riding 
on this." 

"No, of course not, sir; but, then, who has? 
I must call Williams." 

* He led the horse to the stable, where I followed 
him. The first thing that met my eyes was a hat 
and habit. In a moment a thought flashed across 
me, and I rushed back to the house, unlocked the 
door of the study in which I had secured my pri- 
soner, and found the window open and the room 
empty 1 

' Scarcely had I realised the fact that Ann Brice- 
had made her escape in a stable-boy's dress, when I 
was summoned to Mrs. Scobell ; and after we had 
both expressed our regret at this catastrophe, she 
said: 

"I have acted as you desired, Mr. Boscombe,. 
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and taken possession of this little desk belonging to 
my niece. I requested her to give me the key, after 
briefly telling her of the discovery you had made; 
and upon her positive refusal, I simply walked away 
from her room with it under my arm. And as it is 
the only receptacle she keeps scrupulously locked, I 
have no doubt that its contents will throw light on 
this affair, and I beg that you will immediately break 
it open.'* 

" It is a very unpleasant office," I answered, ** but 
it must be done, and here now, without any assist- 
ance from the servants, as we must on no account 
let them suppose that what is going on has any con- 
cern with the young lady.'* 

* I easily prised open the slight lock with a pair 
of strong scissors, and amongst a quantity of femi- 
nine trifles came upon several bundles of letters, 
tied with blue ribbon. They were all undirected, 
but on each envelope, in Miss Farley's handwriting, 
was a date, undoubtedly that on which each note 
had been received. 

"As she is so methodical," I said, *' so will we 
be ; you shall look at them, Mrs. Scobell, in rota- 
tion." 

'Well, my dear Jack, you can guess that they 
were love-letters, beginning with an earnest request 
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for meetings; then showing that meetings had 
taken place, and the latter ones pointing to the 
advisability of an elopement. Very many marked 
and anxious inquiries ran through this latter part of 
the correspondence — as to the young lady's ways and 
means, and especially as to what amount of ready 
money, jewelry, &c., she could lay her hands on for 
travelling purposes. Of course the expressions of 
admiration, adoration, and devotion grew warmer 
and warmer, whilst constant reference was made to 
the services of ** our faithful ally Ann." 

' When the old lady had made me acquainted 
with the main purport of the letters, I examined one 
myself. It, with the rest, only bore the signature 
'* Jamie," and was neither dated nor addressed ; but 
the handwriting ? That was not strange to me, I 
felt certain the instant I looked at it. Yet where 
had I seen it ? Whose was it ? It was a very cha- 
racteristic one, and I had seen it before, I could 
swear. I endeavoured to recall my experiences of 
caligraphy, and in a minute or two I remembered a 
certain forgery case, in which, about four years ago, 
I was attorney for the prosecution, and in which the 
accused only escaped by the skin of his teeth. Yes, 
and this was the handwriting of that same accused 
— an adventurer with the shadiest of characters, a 
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fellow known about town as James Snow, a good- 
looking, flasliy, betting man, with a big blackboard; 
they used to call him "Black Snow." I had then 
to compare and narrowly examine lots of his hand- 
writing, and here was some more of it, not a doubt ! 

* I told your aunt my suspicion, my certainty, and 
•said : 

" This attempt to entrap your niece into an elope- 
ment is simply another of the many rascalities inci- 
dental to his career. Ann Brice is a female accom- 
plice, a conclusion which her aptitude for disguise 
and our previous acquaintance with her confirm. 

"With this clue, Mrs. Scobell," I went on, "I 
shall have no difficulty in ferreting out this scoun- 
drel, but, for the sake of your niece's reputation, I 
ivould advise that we do not prosecute. He will 
keep clear of Dene Court as soon as he hears from 
his accomplice that his little game is up ; no doubt 
she is gone to join him. You have recovered your 
ring, and all that now seems to me necessary is to 
<3onvince Miss Farley of the lucky escape she has 
had. Surely, when she is brought to understand 
this, contrition will replace obstinacy." 

* And now, my dear Jack, if I only had the pen 
of a good novelist instead of that of a mere matter- 
of-fact lawyer, I would describe in detail what fol- 
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lowed. As it is, I can only say that when at length 
your sister came into the drawing-room, I never saw 
a more obstinate young lady, nor, when she left it, 
one more penitent. I showed her the exact state of 
affairs, what we had discovered, and how, if she 
compelled us, we should have to send her innamorato 
into penal servitude, as the safest means of puttiug 
her and her prospects beyond his reach. Then the 
old lady talked to her in quite an altered and affec- 
tionate tone, and between us, in a very little while, 
we brought her to tears ; nay, before the interview 
was over she expressed great shame at having allowed 
herself to fall into such a vulgar trap, declaring that 
she had really behaved as she had out of thoughtless 
frolic and a desire for amusement. 

'*As to falling in love with the creature," she 
said indignantly, **I had no feeling of the kind. I 
kept his letters for fun, and I accepted the ring for 
fun. He only gave it to me the same afternoon that 
you discovered it, aunt ; only I didn't like being^ 
made to tell, and I was determined I would not ; and 
now I am very sorry — and let me burn those horrid 
letters at once." 

* With this she seized the letters and threw them 
on the fire ; but I kept a portion of one as a speci- 
men of the handwriting. 
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* Anything like the gratitude of your aunt for my 
management of this delicate business I never saw ; 
the old lady shed tears of delight. 

"Perhaps, Mr. Boscombe/* she said, "I have 
been a little selfish, and forgetful that this must be 
a dull house for a young high-spirited girl. I must 
try and make her life a little more lively, and have 
people to see me ; and I beg that you will often come 
down and give me the Saturday to Monday visit that 
you business men are so fond of; and let it be soon, 
Mr. Boscombe, please, for I have some more family 
business that I should like to put into your hands." 

' So, my dear Jack, you may be sure I shall go 
down again next week.' - 

Then the letter ended with the usual friendly 
commonplaces. 

The promise to make her house a more suitable 
abode for her niece was faithfully kept by Mrs. 
Scobell, and the going and coming of carriages, and 
the numerous little dinner-parties, and even a dance, 
which in time succeeded Mr. Boscombe's first visits 
to Dene Court, culminated the following autumn in 
a festival which created quite a furore in the neigh- 
bourhood. Such a grand wedding did not often take 
place in that rural district. Everything conspired 
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to the success of the occasion : never had the sun 
shone brighter upon a bride ; the bells of the old 
church at Poynings had never sounded a merrier 
peal; and a happier pair than Tom Boscombe, and 
Marion his wife, had never departed on their honey- 
moon. 

Full accounts of these proceedings, and what had 
led to them, reached John Farley, of course, from 
the pen of his faithful friend and brother; but it was 
more than a year after his marriage before any letter 
was despatched to Canada which it concerns us again 
to take a glance at over the shoulder of its writer. It 
plunged at once into the main subject : 

' I should not have written again so immediately, 
my dear Jack, were it not that a funny thing has 
just happened. I was sent for the other day to 
defend a man calling himself James Capper, who had 
got into a scrape for horse-chaunting ; a nice reput- 
able case, you'll say ; but matrimony is an expensive 
amusement, and I can't afford to turn my back upon 
business, criminal or otherwise — and who do you 
think he turned out to be ? Why, my old friend 
Jim Snow the forger, and also the writer of the love- 
letters to your sister; the eminent adventurer, friend, 
and accomplice of Mistress Ann Brice. Yes, here 
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he was in trouble again, and asking me this time to 
defend him. The confidences passing between a 
prisoner and his attorney are sacred; but I don't 
mind telling you that when I had mastered his pre- 
sent case, and settled with him our line of defence, 
I said: "Now come, for my satisfaction, just t6ll me 
about that job of the ring ; how did you get it from 
Ann Brice, to give to that young lady down at Dene 
Court ? What was your connection with her riding- 
woman, forpierly the tailor's apprentice ?" 

' He was completely staggered, and did not at- 
tempt to deny his identity ; but when he realised 
the situation he treated it as a joke. 

"Well, upon my life," he said, laughing, "this 
is a queer whirligig of affairs ! To think of my 
sending for you of all men, and after you'd once 
been against me too ! And it was you, was it, that 
scared poor little sis out of her wits, and made her 
nearly break her neck by jumping out of that window 
in her habit ?" 

" Little sis ? Do you mean Ann Brice ?" 

" Yes, she is a young sister of mine ; Ann Brice 
is only an alias, one of many. But it seems to me 
you want to know too much," he went on after a 
pause ; " but I suppose I must oblige you. It lies 
in a nutshell. Our father was a trainer at Malton 
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in Yorkshire : he got into trouble when we were 
young 'uns, and we were left to our own devices : 
they were numerous and ingenious, for we were 
pretty fly, and up to a thing or two. I took to the 
turf, and haven't done badly on the whole ; I have 
always lived like a gentleman, only I've had bad luck 
lately. I kept sissy quite straight for a long time ; 
then — well, excuse details ; but she was always 
nimble with her fingers, and I thought the tailoring 
trade would suit her ; and as she had to make her- 
self scarce and useful, I sent her to London in dis- 
guise; and, as she was a girl of resources, she 
turned her boyish looks to good account, got en- 
gaged as a sewer to the celebrated Tripper (he has 
made togs for me in his time), and there she found 
the ring, and sent it to me by letter the same after- 
noon. I was down at Newmarket and rather flush 
just then ; so I sent her a fiver for it, put it aside, 
and thought no more about it. Later on, business 
of a pressing nature called me to Brighton, and just 
about then sissy thought it better to resume her 
petticoats and give up the tailoring; so she joined 
me there. Well, one day, she caught sight of a 
queer advertisement, which you have probably heard 
of, as you seem to know so much, and we thought it 
promised an opening. As a little 'un she had been 
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pretty good at riding ; so — ^but you know what fol- 
lowed." 

" Yes ; but the ring ?" I inquired. 

" 0, when sis put me up to that uncommonly 
handsome young heiress, and whilst I was carrying 
on the game, — though with a deal of difficulty, I 
must confess, she was so very coy, — I happened in 
overhauling my effects to come across the bauble. I 
had forgotten I had it, for I was still very flush. I 
thought it would make a pretty present and inspire 
confidence ; and be hanged to my stupidity ! for it 
was just this that blew the whole gaff !" 

''But didn't Ann caution you ?" 

''Bless your heart, she didn't know I'd kept the 
ring ; didn't know it myself. We had forgotten all 
about it, and I never inquired where sis found it ; 
that only came out afterwards when it all came out." 

"And didn't she know that you had given the 
ring to the young lady?" 

" Of course not. We used to stroll in the lanes 
together, and sis picked gooseberries; that's the 
polite term, I think." 

" And she didn't remember that the young lady's 
name was the same as that of the gentleman who 
had lost the ring three years ago ?" 

" No, she did not ; and that was her great blun- 
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der. Who would have ever thought of things work- 
ing round to that ?" 

" Then Miss Brice must have been rather as- 
tonished to hear where it had turned up ?'* 

"Yes, she was, and could not make it out at 
first ; but when you locked her into the room she 
had time to put two and two together, jumped to 
her conclusions, and out of the window. She saw 
it was her only chance of getting clear and putting 
me up to what had happened. And so, as I say,, 
being a girl of resources, she dofifed her habit and 
hat, borrowed the stable-boy's jacket and cap hang- 
ing up in a stall, saddled the steed, made him carry 
her to within a quarter of a mile of the railway, 
shook him loose, and came to me at Brighton, which 
eligible locality we thought it prudent to vacate. 
Ah," added this good-looking scamp, with a sigh, as 
he stroked his now shaven cheeks, "it was a great 
pity ; a beautiful game spoiled, all through my not 
converting that jewel when I first got it ; but acci- 
dents will happen, &c.'' 

" And your devoted Ann ?" I inquired. 

"Ah, poor child,'' he answered, "she went to 
Australia more than a year ago. I was sorry to lose 
her ; but it was the wisest course. Do you want to 
know any more ?" 
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"No, no," I answered; *' that's enough. I 
mnderstand. Good - morning ;" and I left him in 
•Coldbath Fields, where he was confined on remand. 

'And mightily glad I was, my dear Jack, be 
-sure, to find that the scoundrel had no suspicions of 
the present position of the young heiress. I don't 
think he is likely to get clear of his present trouble, 
however well I conduct his case ; and though it may 
seem a little ungrateful, considering how much I 
owe to him, I sha'n't be sorry if he gets put into 
safe keeping for a lengthened period.' 

Though the farther correspondence between Bos- 
combe and Farley entered into many details concern- 
ing the discovery of this Kiddle of the Ring, and 
the way in which it had linked the two families 
together, we are in no way concerned in them, be- 
yond knowing that the alliance has turned out one 
of the very happiest that the whirligig of trifling 
events could possibly bring about. 
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IN THE DUSK AT DUSSELDORF, 

^ Strange CKxptrirntr. 



I TOOK the rooms without much consideration, for I 
had gone to Diisseldorf upon a miserable errand ; 
none other indeed than to consult a famous oculist 
there. He wanted to watch over me for at least a 
month, and preferred that I should have the quiet of 
an apartment in a private house rather than be sub* 

ect to the noise and bustle of an hotel. He knew 
the very rooms for me — they belonged to an artist 

riend of his, an animal-painter, who was away on a 
holiday, and who would be glad to get a tenant for 
the time being. They consisted of a large studio 
and dormitory attached, with a cupboard-like ante- 
room that gave by an outer door upon the main 
stair, whilst both painting-room and bedroom opened 
by separate doors into this tiny vestibule. Only after 
I had been settled in them for some hours had I the 
spirit even to regard the contents of my new abode. 
I was to use my damaged sight as little as possible, 
and I was to admit no more light into the rooms 
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than was necessary for me to steer about by. Thus 
from sheer enniu rather than curiosity was it that I 
began to look about me, and to discover that I was 
in a luxurious habitation, fitted and furnished in 
the best possible taste. There were soft couches, 
thick curtains, rich tapestry, double-piled rugs, an- 
tique mirrors, cabinets, bookshelves, tables, chairs, 
lamps, what not, but save for an easel or two stowed 
away in a further corner, little or nothing to indi- 
cate the presence of the professional artist. Some 
pictures there were about, but with one exception 
they were hung upon the walls as part of their 
decoration. This exception, however, was notable, 
and was standing unframed on a chair, where, had I 
dared to have withdrawn the blind, the rays from the 
high studio-window would have fallen full upon it. 

Placed there in the obscure light, towards six 
o'clock in the autumn evening, this picture looked 
to me like the representation of a crouching animal ; 
a panther, leopard, cheetah, one could not say. I 
could not see clearly, and it did not interest me ; I 
merely saw it as I saw all else, automatically, dimly. 
My mind was too full of the gravity of my condition, 
of my prospects, my future ; I was very lonely too, 
the more so because my man, who would otherwise 
have been reading to me, had been taken ill in the 
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afternoon, and had been obliged to go to bed, his 
room being at the top of the house. And the house ? 
Well, though let ofif in flats, according to the custom 
of the country, it was as silent and gloomy as if it 
had been in the city of the dead, and beyond, at long 
intervals, a foot going up and down the stair, not a 
sound was to be heard. At best there is little traffic 
in the thoroughfares of Diisseldorf, and this establish- 
ment was in a side-street. 

Thus, then, I sat in the darkest corner of the 
room, with nothing but my own gloomy thoughts for 
company. Gloomier and gloomier they grew as I 
dwelt upon them, until, indeed, I worked myself 
into a nervous fever, a fever of apprehension. Pre- 
sently I was startled by a gentle knock at the door, 
one single gentle knock. Involuntarily I cried, 
' Come in ;' but no one appeared, and for the 
matter of that I had noticed no footstep. So I 
thought I had been mistaken, and that the knock 
had been only one of those mysterious noises heard 
in rooms, and not at all times easily to be accounted 
for. But five minutes afterwards it was repeated 
exactly as before — one single gentle knock: there 
was no mistake this time. It was not as of a 
knuckle against the wood, but as of a real metal 
knocker. It was plainly, undeniably, a knock at the 
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studio-door, which opened into the aforesaid little 
anteroom. Again I cried out, 'Come in;' though 
again I had heard no footstep. Yet there was no 
response ; and then remembering that I was abroad, 
and that my words might not be understood, I 
uttered their equivalent in German, though knowing 
little enough of the language. Still no result ; so I 
waited and listened now, and in about five minutes 
once more there came the knock, precisely like the 
last. Then I rose hurriedly, anxiously, and went to 
the door, opened it, and looked out. There was no 
one there; faint as the light was, and growing 
fainter now every minute, I was sure of that. I 
stepped across to the door opening upon the main 
stair. It was slightly ajar. As I did so I was 
seized by a curious cold sort of sensation, a sensa- 
tion of goose-flesh all over me, as it is called. Open- 
ing wide this outer door, I still found no one upon 
the landing — not a creature was about, up or down 
the stair ; all was silent as the grave. 

Considerably puzzled, and nervous, after a minute 
I returned to my seat in the studio, shutting the 
doors behind me. I had scarcely been seated an 
instant before that same strange chilly feeling crept 
through me again, amounting now to a shudder, 
that would have set my teeth chattering had I not 
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controlled it. With it there came too a vague sense 
of dread, and a shrinking as it were within myself, 
quite indescribable. What could it mean ? The 
weather was rather sultry and close than otherwise, 
and I had hitherto felt heated; now I could have 
borne a fire. Nay, I would have lighted one had 
there been any preparations for winter yet, in the 
elaborately ornamented china stove close to my 
elbow. As it was, I sat shivering at intervals as if 
I had an ague coming on, and feeling more miser- 
able, ill, and depressed than ever. Yes, I sat, I 
suppose, for half an hour, strangely disinclined to 
move, but listening eagerly, and wondering if I 
should hear the knock again; but it never came, 
the silence was unbroken. 

Very little light now remained in the apartment, 
and my gaze from my corner fell upon the picture on 
the chair ; it was about the only object discernible, 
the rays of the twilight lingering longer of course 
just beneath the high window. Still merely regard- 
ing this object mechanically, I can hardly say what 
it was that first seemed to make me look at it with 
anything like an attentive interest, that first made 
me feel that I was looking at it with my brain as well 
as my eyes. I imagine it must have been a certain 
sense of surprise at seeing it so plainly, all else being 
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very obscure. At any rate I could now make out the 
form and outline of the animal in strong contrast to 
the even half-toned background of the canvas, and in 
a way that I did not think I had been able to do be- 
fore. Yes, there was the crouching creature, what- 
ever it was, dark and mysterious, though with a kind 
of iridescent light about it, that made it palpable, 
plain, even to my imperfect vision. A leopard or 
cheetah surely, painted with immense force and life- 
like vigour, and represented as if in that writhing 
crouching attitude which immediately precedes the 
spring upon the prey. A subdued flashing fire was 
almost visible in the animal's eyes, the long curved 
tail seemed upon the point of lashing itself with the 
lithe rage of the wild beast. I grew quite excited as 
I discerned these details, these striking evidences of 
the artist's skill. Really the creature seemed almost 
«,live, almost moving. So true to nature was it that, 
as the fact impressed me, the chill and dread under 
which I had before been labouring were immensely 
increased, and, nervous and miserable as I was, 
there started cold drops upon my brow. Shrinking 
more and more within myself, my teeth chattering, 
and with a horrible sense of stifling, I was about to 
rise in sheer dismay, when I was brought to my feet, 
Aghast and in actual terror, by plainly seeing the 
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animal move. Yes, undoubtedly, for a moment dis- 
tinctly, there was a writhing motion, and then, with* 
one angry sweep of the tail, the creature seemed to. 
spring forward into the blackness of the room, and 
there remained nothing upon the chair apparently 
but the pale, plain, even -tinted tone of the canvas ! 
I rushed to the door panic-stricken, seized my hat 
from the table in the anteroom, fled down the stairs, 
and out of the house. 

The pleasant evening air revived me ; I began to 
collect myself a little, and to question whether I had 
not been a great fool — a nervous, highly-wrought, 
unreasoning fool. Was I not like a frightened child, 
dreading to be alone in the dusk, and who in its 
panic endows with life the shadow of some simple 
object, and thinks it has ^een a bogie? No, I re- 
fused quite to accept this as the explanation. Out 
of condition as I was, I was not yet quite an imbe- 
cile ; my wits had not all deserted me, and nothing, . 
upon further consideration, would ever persuade me 
that I had been the prey of a mere hallucination. 
That there had been an unaccountable knock at my 
door I would swear with my last breath, and that 
cold shivering state which had supervened was no 
fancy. It was gone now; I was perfectly calm, and 
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save for my one great anxiety — my sight — untrou- 
bled. Turning and looking up at the house as it 
stood, formal and gloomy in the twilight, for an in- 
stant I thought of reentering, but I recoiled from the 
idea as soon as formed. No, I could not go back 
alone; weak, idiotic, contemptible as my conduct 
might seem, I shrank from the thought of entering 
those dusky rooms again without a companion. I 
was not forbidden to go out of doors in twilight or at 
night, and I determined to walk round to my doctor, 
and, as he knew the rooms, to confide in him and ask 
him as a favour to go back with me for a while. 
Unluckily, as I then thought, he was from home — 
had gone into the country, and would not return 
until the following morning. Clearly I could not 
expose my weakness, if such it was, to any one else. 
I knew no one else in the place, and not speaking 
German could not attempt an explanation, even had 
I been willing, with the porter or with the waiter 
from the hotel, whence I had arranged my meals 
were to be sent. There was nothing for it then but 
to go back alone, unless I chose to rouse my servant, 
and really that would be too foolish ; no, I must face 
it by myself. So, plucking up courage, I went 
straight back, reentered the rooms, the doors of 
which I found just as I had left them, slightly ajar ; 
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lighted a candle, walked boldly up to the picture on 
the chair, and examined it. There was the animal, 
3. spotted beast, panther, cheetah, whatever it was, 
exactly as my first casual look at it had suggested ; 
a large and vigorous sketch in oil, evidently from a 
master's hand. While I was looking at it the waiter 
brought my supper. He spoke some English, but 
I disdained referring to what had happened; and, 
without any return of the shivering sensation, I soon 
after went to bed and slept — slept till my servant, 
now seemingly all right again, brought me my cofifee 
and roll in the morning. 

' Bah ! what an ass I have been !' I said to my- 
self; but directly I thought straight back on the 
affair, I was more convinced than ever that, whatever 
my conduct, its causes were facts. 

It was a bright sunshiny morning, with that sort 
of dazzling light everywhere which I was above all 
things to avoid exposing myself to. So after break- 
fast I sat in the darkened studio, with my man in 
the bedchamber reading to me. By this arrange- 
ment he could see the book, and I could hear him 
through the half-opened door of communication be- 
tween the rooms, the separate doors of which, lead- 
ing to the anteroom, were both closed. Well, we had 
thus been sitting for half an hour or so, and I had 
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begun to be deeply interested in what I was listening 
to, when suddenly all my thoughts were distracted, 
all my wits scared, by the knock at the studio-door, 
exactly as before — the single gentle knock, exactly 
like that last night. With it, too, on the instant 
came a slight renewal of the old shiver and creepy 
^oose-flesh feeling. My man ceased reading ; he had 
heard the knock as plainly as I. 

' What was that, sir ?* he asked presently. 

I called him in, and whispering told him part of 
my experience of the previous evening. 

' Keep quiet and listen,' I said, my teeth all but 
•chattering; 'you will hear it again in a few mi- 
nutes.* 

We were both silent, and, sure enough, after a 
short interval, there it was. He was going forward 
to the door : I checked him. 

* No,* I went on ; ' look out of the bedroom- 
door, go on tip-toe and open it very softly, and see 
what you can make out.' 

' I need not open it at all, sir,' he answered ; 
■* there is a window in it with a curtain across it.* 

I followed him as he went back to the bedroom, 
and saw him gently draw aside the curtain, which I 
had not noticed. 

' What do you see ?* I whispered. 
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He was looking through into the anteroom. 

' Nothing/ was the answer ; ' it is so dark.* 

But at that instant the knock was repeated. 

' Can you not see the studio-door ?* I said. 

' Yes, sir ; I can just make it out, and I see 
something shining in the middle of it, about three 
feet from the floor.* 

There was another pause, and in the silence the 
knock was heard again. We both drew back. Be- 
fore we could either of us speak footsteps were on 
the landing, and I recognised the doctor's voice 
speaking to the porter, who evidently was showing 
him up to my apartments. In another moment he 
had entered the bedroom, to my intense relief. 
Briefly and hastily I explained what had happened 
just then and the night before. 

^ Goot gracious!' he exclaimed, in his broken 
English, ' vy, it must be poor Cato ! 0, te most 
vonderful beast in de vorld ! Tid I not tell you of 
Cato te cat ? No, I taresay not. Mein friend Smitt 
has trained him to all tings but speak. Fritz te 
porter has te charge of him ; but of course he escape 
to make te examination of his master's rooms : he 
toes not understand vy he is not to admit himself as 
usual.' 

* But,' I interposed, ' does he knock at the door 
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when he wants to admit himself ? How can he do 
that r 

The doctor laughed good-humouredly. 

' Ah, I have not told you. No, naturlich. Smitt 
has put te leetle prass knocker on te door for him to 
strike. He always strike vis his paw ven he vont to 
•come in ; lift so vis his leetle hand — so ;' and the 
doctor, still laughing, imitated the action with his 
hand against the comer of a hanging picture-frame. 
A light was beginning to break in upon me. 

' And has Mr. Smith, may I ask, been painting 
Cato's portrait lately ?' 

* 0, yes, te most vonderful likeness in te vorld, 
te most vonderful sketch, size of life — an illusion, a 
deception !* 

'Ah, and it stands on the chair by the high win- 
dow,* I said. 

* Yes, te favourite chair vair Cato sit always to 
vatch for te mouse ; te hole is tareby below. Smitt 
has made him to sit like as in his picture, or, as I 
should say, ze picture as like to him sitting. He 
stand it on te chair to make te deception complete ; 
so tat when te cat is not there, te picture look as if 
te cat was te cat there.* 

* That was it then, of course,* I went on. * He 
knocked at the door, I opened it ; he slipped by me 
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unseen^ and also unseen perched on bis chair^ just 
in front of bis picture, until in tbe dusk I cbanced 
to observe bis tail move.' 

'0 yes, yes ! ten be see a mouse, and, ab, ab L 
he pounce — that is, tbe cat out of te bag, as you 
say.' 

' Yes, of course,' I said ; ' and in tbe dusk, with 
my imperfect sight, I conceived it as I have related.' 

' Ab, tear me, yes ; vot a fuss ! bow you have set 
your pulse going ! Come now, be calm, and sit 
down.' 

We bad walked into tbe studio, and tbe cat, hav- 
ing slipped in, and knowing tbe doctor, advanced 
with a friendly purr to meet him. All the while I 
had been talking my old creepy feeling had been 
upon me, and now increased violently. 

' Ab, to be sure; I see now,' went on the doctor. 
* You are aflfected by te presence, electrically, of te 
cat. Yes, a strange instance, interesting to observe. 
You have known it before ?' 

^ Never to this extent. I have never liked cats : 
this one is very peculiar ;' and I shrank within my- 
self as tbe huge creature, remarkable alike for its 
size and dusky spotted coat, approached. 

Tbe doctor made a gesture of repelling it, speak- 
ing meanwhile to it in German. It seemed to 
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understand in a moment, and with a bound lighted 
upon the chair in front of the picture, and, settling 
itself exactly in the same position, and exactly in 
front of its life-like presentment upon the canvas^ 
looked, as it had done the night before, like a living 
portrait. 

'Yes,' mused the doctor, as he sat down beside 
me, still with his finger on my pulse, ' it is very in- 
teresting, tis electric expression of te antipaty, curi- 
ous to observe in you — very marked, increased doubt- 
less by te depression of nervous energy under vich 
you are suffering.* 

'Can you account for it scientifically?* I said, 
still shivering horribly. 

' No ; not easy,' he answered, ' to explain te 
physical alteration vich must be taking place in te 
anatomical substratum of your consciousness. Your 
Shakespeare knew of it, but not scientifically. He 
makes te old Shylock say, 

" Some men tare are love not a gaping pig ; 
Some tat are mad if tey behold a cat ; 

for aflfection, 
Mistress of passion, sways it to te mood 
Of what it likes or loates." 

Fah ! I vill trive te beast out of te room : it is bad 
to agitate you. Cato, you must go to prison.' 
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He drove the cat away, and took such precau- 
tions as preyented my being again distnrbed by him 
during my month's residence in Diisseldorf — a month 
which, thanks to the skilful treatment I received, 
ended with the complete restoration of my sight, but 
not in my reconciliation to cats. 



HOLIDAYS. 



However varied may be our individual notions as to 
the best way of enjoying a holiday, one thing is 
pretty certain — we can never taste its true flavour 
until it has been earned. Given to man his due 
share of the labour of life — that is, the fair amount 
of occupation, without which happiness is out of the 
question — and rest takes its fitting sequence, its 
place as part of the general economy of existence, 
becoming grateful, delightful, and refreshing. But 
put on pressure ; turn the labour into a fight for the 
foremost place, or for the maintenance of our posi- 
tion and reputation, whatever they are ; create neces- 
sity for constant unremitting toil — and then, and 
then only, do we arrive at an exact appreciation of 
the value of leisure and laziness. 

Use therefore your holiday, whenever you can get 
it, after the fashion that pleases you best ; but take 
care, above all, to deserve it first. Not much need, 
however, is there for this advice nowadays. Those 
who, in the summer season, begin to turn tl^eir 
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thoughts, with the keenest relish of anticipation, to- 
wards the country, the Continent, or the seaside, are 
the hard- worked dwellers in cities, the toilers of the 
town, who, at railway speed, for nine or ten months, 
have been bending every sinew and nerve, and every 
particle of brain-power with which they are gifted, to 
the accomplishment each of his particular task. 
Those unfortunate blue-blooded hidalgos whose lives 
are all leisure, and whose energies have been used 
up by the business of pleasure only, are happily in 
the minority ; and whatsoever longings may rise in 
their breasts for 'fresh woods and pastures new,* 
after the wear and tear of the London season, they 
form but a very faded washed-out presentment of 
the feelings with which the hard-ground citizen re- 
gards the change in store for him, when he finally 
turns the key, for a month or six weeks, in his office- 
desk. 

Why, the zest with which he and his belongings 
look forward to the holiday is in itself half the battle ; 
he reaps benefit from it before it begins ; it creates 
a new interest in life entirely revivifying. See the 
excitement when the first whispers about going out 
of town are heard, and the momentous question, 
* Where shall we go ?* becomes the one absorbing 
idea. To the Highlands ? the Lakes ? the Continent ? 
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or the sea? Eh, which is it to be? This is the 
bnzz ranning through the family circle, and finding 
its echoes in all hearts — drifting in amongst the 
bachelor coteries young and old in the clubs, pene- 
trating law-courts, whirling through the banks, and 
becoming an undying resonance on the mart. Well, 
whatever you, the overworked, settle upon, in the 
name of all that is reasonable take it quietly, at least 
to begin with. Try and understand that to rush off 
at break-neck speed to some distant point, and 
accomplish a mighty journey as fast as steam will 
carry you, hardly giving yourself pause for refresh- 
ment, much less for bed, for several nights and days 
in succession, is not the way to lessen the tension 
on your nervous system, or to recruit either body or 
mind. It is but a prolongation, in an excessive form, 
of the ordinary habits of very busy hard- worked peo- 
ple, and, as such, cannot in any way represent a 
holiday. The mere change attained is not sufficient 
to compensate for the cost in fatigue at which it is 
purchased. The endeavour to crowd into some forty 
or fifty days sights and experiences which, to afford 
any intellectual benefit, would require treble that 
space of time, is a great error, but one which, now- 
adays, is far too much the fashion in holiday-mak- 
ing. There should really be very little satisfaction 
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in being able to say, We have been to this or that 
celebrated but remote place, simply for the sake of 
saying so. And one is reminded of the reply attri- 
buted to Sheridan, when his son told him he wished 
to go down a coal-mine, that he might say he had 
been, — ' Why don't you say so at once ?' 

To make a piece of mosaic-work of a holiday, in 
which every hour, distance, and locality are to be 
fitted one within the other with the utmost nicety 
over a lengthened time, is only gratuitously to arrange 
a series of appointments, on the keeping of which a 
vast amount of anxiety must be incurred ; and any 
anxieties must be fatal to the full enjoyment of a 
holiday. The harness must be taken off, the limbs 
stretched, the mind relaxed; and this cannot be 
done by passing forty-eight or double that number 
of hours consecutively in a railway train or steamboat 
— probably under a tropical heat, or in the midst 
of a boisterous summer * south-wester.' Nor, to our 
thinking, does the noisy, meretricious, flashy gaiety 
of the fashionable watering-place, on our own or 
neighbouring shores, altogether offer the sort of re- 
laxation which should be sought by those who need 
holidays most. Whatever particular mill it is our 
fate to grind, the constant round of it excites at last 
a desperate longing for a break ; and oftentimes the 
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healthiest and pleasantest kind of change can be 
found in ways far simpler and more economical than 
is generally supposed. Absolute idleness in itself, 
for a few days, for instance, is not without benefit : 
the lazy, dreamy, sleepy feeling which it may induce 
in active minds is desirable as a calmant after the 
turmoil of daily business. 

Simply to feast one's senses for a while on the 
beauties of earth, sea, and sky is a boon not to be 
disregarded. To gather ferns in a dingle, even if you 
know nothing about them ; to wander by the banks 
of a trout-stream, though you are no fisherman ; to 
stroll across the meadows and through the cornfields, 
though a knowledge of cattle and farming be entirely 
foreign to your nature; to potter about upon the 
shore among the pools and seaweed, or below the 
crumbling cliffs, though you are neither zoologist or 
geologist ; to gaze at beautiful scenery and pictorial 
subjects, though you are not a sketcher — if not excit- 
ing occupations, nor conducing to financial adyance- 
ment, are at least remarkably healthful and wise ways 
of, at any rate, beginning a holiday. 

Only when you find that idleness is inducing 
boredom need you decide that you have had enough 
of it, and that it is no longer doing you good. Then 
is the time to turn to the hobbies ; and there are few 
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people 80 nnfortnnate as not to possess one or two of 
these, as they should be, inexpensive animals ' stand- 
ing at livery.' So that though in a general way we 
are only able perhaps to go out for a canter on one 
of them after or before office-hours, when our holiday 
comes we should be prepared for a long ride without 
dismounting. Even staying at home, and throwing 
oneself heartily and without chance of interruption 
into a favourite pursuit, becomes a relaxation much 
more health-giving than is often thought; but in 
summer weather and long days the inclining, espe- 
cially to Englishmen, is towards some occupation 
which shall be followed in the open air. Then 
sports and pastimes come in for due recognition; 
but we are not all of us so young as we were, or 
able, if opportunities arrive, to tramp over the 
newly-cut stubble, gun in hand, or to take our 
stand at the wicket, or bowl or long-stop, with the 
tenacity of yore. Therefore we must go away into 
the country bearing these facts in mind, and not 
unprepared with other means of staving oflf the 
ennui which just possibly might ensue when the 
first week of absolute rest and quiet has done its 
work. 

Now surely those other means need not be looked 
for solely in the so-called amusements of the stock 
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watering-place, or the helter-skelter entailed by a 
hlind and mindless rash across the length and 
breadth of Europe. There must be ways of relaxing 
over-tasked energies better than are to be met with 
on a beach crowded with a heterogeneous concourse 
incidental to many popular resorts by the sea ; or 
than in the purposeless drifting from one hotel table 
d'hote to another, amidst masses of over-dressed 
people, equally aimless in purpose and mind. 

Scale peaks, cross glaciers, plunge into wild woods 
or glens, explore rivers, waterfalls, old towns and 
cities, cathedrals, picture-galleries, castle ruins, and 
* all the matters that do renown' the district in which 
you find yourself, according as your taste inclines ; 
but take them rather in detail than in the gross. 
Even with all the modern facilities for travel, the 
world presents a large superficial area ; and however 
inveterate a tourist you may be, your fortnight, 
month, or six weeks' holiday each year will hardly 
enable you to see everything or go everywhere. 

Therefore we would say. Take up your line, your 
hobby — be it for scenery, sketching, antiquities, geo- 
logy, botany, sport, what not — and follow it, getting 
to know what there is within your reach to know or 
to see about it — not with haste or superficially, 
but just in that patient, quiet, jog-trot manner that, 
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whilst it makes your knowledge thorongbi does not 
bewilder or fatigue. 

Such broad principles may be applied to all classes 
of society^ no matter what the status of the holiday- 
maker or the extent of his leisure. The horny- 
handed artisan or small tradesman, with his Easter 
and Whitsuntide Mondays, excursionising to Epping, 
Greenwich, Hampton, or any of the easily reached 
leafy or watery suburbs, is wise or foolish in his 
generation according as he makes the day one of 
peaceful rest or of boisterous hilarity. Jogging along 
the dusty sunny roads, with wife and family in the 
ramshackle tax-cart, the little ones 'creening' over 
the back-board, and straining perilously at the belly- 
band of the patient old nag, whilst mother and father, 
somewhat cramped in attitude, sit well forward in 
their endeaYOurs to * trim the ship* — if a homely, is 
at least a pleasant sight, and will generally contrast 
favourably with the roistering crew of the same class 
in the covered van ; for though in the main equally 
well-disposed and honest people, there seems to be 
something demoralising to them in large combina- 
tions. Alone, in the society of his own home, the 
workman inclines to gentleness and good behaviour, 
and willingly looks to the enjoyment of his belong- 
ings even before his own ; but associate him in his 
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holiday with large nnmbers of his fellows^ and he 
immediately becomes boisterous, noisy, selfish — often 
brutal and unmanageable ; and from this reason it 
makes the policy of these universal and constantly 
recurring holidays somewhat questionable. Were it 
possible, more real and rational enjoyment would 
ensue if large establishments gave their employes 
each a day's holiday in rotation rather than all at 
once. 

Unluckily the working classes have seldom the 
opportunity or taste for the cultivation of a hobby, 
though the more intellectual amongst them occa- 
sionally develop faculties and capacities which have 
only to be rightly directed to lead to very creditable 
results in directions far removed from those wherein 
they earn their daily bread. But then, with this 
order of intelligence, there is seldom any fear of a 
a holiday being ill spent ; it will usually be devoted 
to the pursuit of that favourite fancy of theirs, what- 
ever it is, breeding canaries, pigeons, poultry, pup- 
pies, window or other gardening, turning, model- 
making, or such bits of carpentering, house-painting, 
and decorating as may increase the comfort and 
ornamentation of their own humble abodes. The 
attractions which large crowds on general holidays 
have for the masses will in no wise affect the way in 
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which these good folk employ their leisare; they are, 
however, in a small minorily. Would that we might 
be sure that higher up the social scale the relative 
minority were lessened ! If it were, there would not 
exist that headlong craving for general movement 
and excitement which we see about ns ; holidays * all 
round' would be spent more rationally than they 
often are ; but it is because the majority have so 
comparatively few resources within themselves that 
we are overdone with schemes for fast and frivolous 
pleasures. 

Directly a holiday looms in the ' possible/ there 
instantly starts up some sort of questioning about 
' making up a party to go hither or thither/ excur- 
sionising, picnicking, what not, as though quiet 
leisure were worth nothing in the world. With 
youth and robust strength, this state of things may 
be natural enough, and if kept within reasonable 
bounds cannot be objected to ; but it is just because 
the bounds are so often overstepped, and a craving 
after excitement permanently established, that so 
many people in middle age come to be incapable of 
rational, intelligent holiday-making. They seem, as 
it were, to have started with an idea that life is to be 
one prolonged sort of evening-party supper, a perpe- 
tual holiday, and by the time they find out their 
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mistake eyerything which does not tend to keep up 
the illusion becomes flat and unprofitable. They 
resent all conditions which make their error evident, 
blindly fighting against facts, and striving to con- 
vince themselves that they are not mistaken after 
all, and that it is really a very jolly thing, when 
they have a holiday, to spend it in a perpetual 
whirl. 

Well, perhaps they can hardly be blamed forsooth, 
for it is too late, and without their accustomed ex- 
citement there falls upon them a sense of appalling 
inanity, boredom, and depression, which makes 
rational intellectual occupation impossible. They 
have become social dram-drinkers, who without their 
accustomed succession of ' nips' find their nerves un- 
strung, their spirits annihilated, and their minds a 
blank. 

Holidays therefore, even from the school-days 
point of view, need careful administration, so that 
they shall not only not be unduly prolonged, but 
that they shall also not be entirely spent in mere idle 
excitement. A too constant whirligig of pantomimes 
and children's parties in the winter, or a too ever- 
lasting succession of cricket matches or boating 
parties in the summer, only tends to lessen the value 
and use of the ' holiday' as a rest from study, and 
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encourage that irrational Graying for amnsement 
which is so much to be deprecated. If 'all work 
and no play makes Jack a dnll boy/ all play, oTen in 
holiday time, and no work, may very likely make 
Jack a doll man. If he were tan^t early that the 
true purpose of rest is to enable ns to work, in con- 
tradistinction to the popular notion that the purpose 
of work is to enable us to rest, he would more often 
turn out a healthier-minded indiyidual than he does, 
and be capable of using the holidays he earns more 
wisely and profitably. He would return to his mill- 
stone, congenial or not, as it may be, with some- 
thing like a zest, and certainly with a renewed capa- 
city and energy. His mind may dwell longingly 
and regretfully on those pleasant hours of relaxation 
just passed, and he may grumble that his holiday is 
over ; but on the whole, as with most well-balanced 
dispositions, he will not be very sorry to be again 
* in the collar.' His so-called idle days having done 
their beneficent work, and restored his flagging 
spirit, will have begun to seem unnatural to him, 
and he will gradually become conyinced that, after 
all, one of the great pleasures of going away for a 
holiday is the coming back again. He certainly will 
be nothing loth to renew his old habits, industrious 
and otherwise ; he will be glad to see his old friends, 
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and interested in all changes that have taken plaoe 
daring his absence. 

Then again, if, as has been suggested, he has 
employed his holiday to some extent in the porsnit 
of his &yonrite hobby, there will be the trophies that 
it has yielded to remind him of the pleasant times, 
and to enable him to live through them again and 
again. Man is a collecting animal, prone to hoard- 
ing and arranging, and the fresh specimens, botanical, 
geological, ornithological, and entomological, or what- 
ever they are, that he may have obtained, will have 
to be set up in their proper order, and displayed 
lovingly and triumphantly to sympathising acquaint- 
ances. 

Particularly will this be the case if he be a 
sketcher — for, looking round upon all the ways in 
which time can be most pleasantly occupied during 
a summer holiday, not one seems to offer greater 
attractions than that of sketching. However humble 
his powers, however unpicturesque the region into 
which he has drifted, the holiday-maker with an 
artistic turn will assuredly find a fund of solid en- 
joyment out of sketching, hardly yielded by any 
other pursuit. It will teach him to observe closely, 
if it does nothing more, and once started on that 
trail, his investigations of colour, form, light and 
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ahadoy and so forth, will become so interesting as to 
be a positive occupation^ even when he has no pencil 
or sketch-book in his hand. He will see things un- 
dreamt of before he began to try and draw them, and 
instead of finding Nature a sealed book, he will 
ponder over her pages with fresh and ever-increasing 
delight; he will be able to extract pleasure and 
profit out of a saunter by the side of the commonest 
hedgerow ; he will learn that beauty surrounds him 
on all sides, even in the least pretentious landscapes, 
and will come to understand that it is not necessary 
to go to what are vulgarly called * fine views' in order 
to enjoy Nature. Nay more, the due cultivation of 
such artistic faculties as he possesses will show him 
in his own room enough pictorial efiects to make a 
voyage round that chamber almost as interesting as 
one round the world. But as for the mere results 
of a holiday, none can be more tangible and de- 
lightful than a portfolio of sketches. They are at 
once a pictorial illustration of the spots we have 
visited, and a journal-like record of the circumstances 
by which we were surrounded at the time ; for, with 
the name and date of its execution in the comer of 
each sketch, there starts up before us the recollection 
of a host of trivial incidents with which it was asso- 
ciated. We remember where we were staying, who 
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was with XLB, what was said or done, and if the 
perasal of a journal be, at the best, somewhat melan- 
choly reading, it sorely is rendered the least so when 
we find it in the form of a sketch-book or a portfolio 
of drawings. 

Contrast the return home after a holiday laden 
with this sort of trophy with one in which we have 
brought back nothing, save a sense of fatigue, ennui, 
and the recollection of the sums of money our outing 
has cost us. At least there is something to show 
for our money in the first case, and a something that 
helps gratefully to infuse into lives spent in ugly 
toil, and amidst dingy bricks and mortar, an idea of 
Nature and the beautiful; and considering the break- 
neck pace at which the business of the world in 
large cities is conducted nowadays, and the noise, 
racket, and clatter incidental to it, it appears perhaps 
more requisite than ever that we should try to keep 
our memories of rural scenery as fresh and green as 
its own tints. 

The hardening process induced by the ways of 
modern life absolutely needs the counteracting and 
softening influence of the country. Green fields, 
silver streams, and blue seas are becoming more and 
more essential as antidotes to dry, dull, grinding, 
noisy daily toil. But as it is only possible for the 
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bnsy workers of the hive now and again to reap the 
full enjoyment of the silence and the rest which 
natural scenery yields whilst in its midst, as most of 
ns can, at the best, but get little more than a month 
or six weeks per annum of actual country, surely it 
is well to cultivate the power of producing counterfeit 
presentments which shall bring the reality whenever 
we please vividly before us. 

As has been already said, the humblest efforts 
are valuable in this respect; the most untutored 
lines will serve to feed the imagination of any one 
who has been sufficiently interested in a natural 
scene to sit down before it, with a wish to repro- 
duce it. 

Away, then, at least for part of the holiday, to 
some region where the four winds of heaven may 
visit our cheeks without leaving smuts upon our 
noses ; where the eye may range over some bit of 
pure untended landscape ; where flowers, trees, and 
hedgerows grow wild, and are not trimmed to garden 
garb, and not hemmed in by cast-iron railings set in 
Portland cement; where the song of birds, the 
splash of waters, the rustle of com, the chirp of 
grasshopper, and hum of bee are not broken in upon 
by the screech and roar of the railway train ; where 
cliff, shingle, and shore are not smoothed, flattenedi 
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levelledy esplanaded, and studded with crescents, 
places, terraces, and parades. Let us, we say, in a 
word, get a glimpse of Nature in such a way, that 
whilst we obtain from her rest, silence, pure air, and 
that elevation of spirit which our jaded energies 
demand, we may have a chance of capturing and 
perpetuating some of her beauties, and of bringing 
them home in the shape of a portfolio of sketches. 
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THE SECRET OF THE WHITE CHEST. 



It was jast the house I wanted. In size and situ- 
ation it suited me exactly, as the phrase goes lite- 
rally, down to the ground. Facing Hyde Park, and 
placed hack from the high-road, with nothing in 
front of it but the broad strip of garden belonging 
to the terrace in which it stood, and the open stretch 
of turf and trees, it was the very abode for a London 
season. Its rent, too, was extremely moderate, nay 
absurdly so ; it was in sound repair, drainage with- 
out a flaw, fixtures, furniture, and decorations in 
the best taste ; the owner only desiring to let it oc- 
casionally, because he went away from town each 
spring. Why then did I hesitate to take it ? — why 
did everybody hesitate to take it? For the last 
seven years and more it had never been let. All the 
house-agents at the West-end had had it in hand 
one after another. The terms had been reduced 
each season that it came into the market, and still 
there was no finding a tenant for it for the four or 
five months for which it was annually offered. Every- 
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body who went over the house was charmed with it. 
The entrance being in the rear, all the best rooms 
had a delightful southern aspect ; and going up 
from floor to floor, on their first visit of inspection, 
visitors grew more delighted the higher they got. 
The apartments increased in cheerfulness, if not in 
size, the outlook from the windows became more 
extensive and airy, whilst, when one reached the 
top story, and, from the landing there, ascended 
by a narrow stair on to the leaded flat roof, with a 
high balustrade running round it, the birdseye view 
of western London which was offered was, as the 
house-agents expressed it, * quite unique.* 

Nevertheless, everybody having reached the roof, 
and having looked round for a minute or two, de- 
scended with a firm determination not to take the 
house. Now what was the reason? It was not 
haunted, no ghosts had ever been seen, or myste- 
rious noises heard; such things were never hinted at. 
There was nothing about it in appearance like the 
gloomy forbidding mansion in Severn-square, con- 
cerning which so many queer stories are told, and 
which, like the house in question, no one will take. 
No, it was the very reverse, in all respects, of that 
long and still untenanted abode. I had heard the 
rumours about the Hyde Park house often, when I 
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had been in London, and my curiosity had always 
been piqued, so that now when I wanted just such 
a house for the season I determined to go and look 
at it for myself. 

Finding all satisfactory, and quite as I expected 
from bottom to top, I was stepping out on to the 
roof with Mr. Crumble, the agent, and was saying 
to him, 

*Well, I can't conceive why people won't live 
here,' when my eye fell upon a curious object erected 
upon the leads at the rear, and surrounded by a high 
railing. It looked like a huge skylight or glass lan- 
tern, about ten feet long, three high, and three 
broad. But instead of forming a light for a stair- 
case or room beneath, it seemed to have been built 
for the purpose of covering another curious object, 
which, occupying nearly the whole of the space un- 
der the glass, was plainly visible through it. This 
was a long white chest, resembling a seaman's chest 
more than anything, only much larger. It rested 
upon four legs or feet, which raised it about a foot 
from the flat surface of the roof. It was painted a 
creamy white and varnished, and, apparently not 
being intended to open, any more than its glass 
covering, had no hinges or lock to its top or lid. 

*What the deuce is that?' said I to Mr. Crumble. 
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' Ah !' replied that functionary, with an odd ex- 
pression in his face, ' that's it, sir !' 
' What's it, pray ?' 

* Why, the secret, sir !' 

' The secret ? how is it a secret ? what do you 
mean ?' 

' Well, sir, what it is, what it's meant for, what's 
inside of it.' 

' Don't you know ?' 

* No, sir.' 

' Doesn't any one know ?' 

' I suppose somehody does, sir, hut we don't; we 
are forbidden to inquire, or to attempt to find out ; 
if we knew we should be able to let the house per- 
haps.' 

* How long has it been there ?' 

' A long while I believe, sir — ten or twelve years. 
Before my time.' 

* But who put it up ?' 

' Well, Mr. Gayling, we suppose ; nobody seems 
to know exactly when it first appeared there.' 

' But the servants,' I protested, ' they must 
know.' 

' 0, I have heard there were none in the house 
at the time; they were all dismissed, those who were 
here just before it was put up. Mr. Gayling never 
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keeps many servants^ sometimes he has only one, 
sometimes none. Nobody lives in the house when 
he's away, but he always leaves the key with us, we 
have the sole charge ; there's not a creature in the 
place now but you and me. He is always changing 
his servants, Mr. Gayling is; I have often heard 
him say that he likes new brooms.' 

* What is he, or what was he ?' 

* A gentleman in the naval line, I believe, sir ; 
they are rather rum 'uns, I'm told ?' 

' Humph !' I said, ' very odd. But do you mean 
to tell me that no people will live here because they 
don't know what's in that box ?' 

* That is partly the reason, sir.' 

' Absurd,' I was going on, when the man con- 
tinued : 

*But there's a clause in the agreement about it, 
that's what does it, sir.' 

* Explain,' I said. 

* Well, sir, here is the clause,' and he produced 
the document; 'perhaps you would like to read it 
yourself?' 

Thus it ran : 

' And in taking the house, at the rental, and for 
the term specified as above, I hereby solemnly pledge 
my oath never directly, or indirectly, through my 
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own agency^ or that of others, to attempt to meddle 
with, to disturb, or to seek in any way to discover 
for what purpose the white chest under the glass- 
case, on the roof, has been placed there, or what it 
contains ; and I further guarantee that no person in 
my employ, nor any one entering the house during 
my tenancy thereof, shall make any such attempt, 
and I hereby undertake that in the event of their 
being detected in doing so, or of my doing so, to 
forfeit the sum of one thousand pounds, and in ac- 
cordance with this agreement have, in proper legal 
form, lodged the said sum with the bankers of 
Thomas Oayling, Esq., the lessor, as a guarantee of 
my good faith.' 

'But for that clause,' went on the agent, as I 
finished reading it with some surprise, ' we should 
have no difficulty in letting the house.' 

' Pray, is the owner out of his mind ?' I asked, 
in a minute. 

' Not that I am aware of, sir ; he is a very plea- 
sant, affable gentleman, Mr. Oayling is, only, as I 
say, a little rum on some points ; nothing will in- 
duce him to strike out that clause, for instance. 
Lor' bless you, sir, parties never entertain it for a 
moment when they come to that part of the busi- 
ness, they drop it like a hot potato.' 
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'Humph !' said I again, 'it's queer certainly, but 
I don't see why one shouldn't acquiesce ; it doesn't 
matter a rap to me what's inside the chest, I should 
never want to meddle with or disturb it, and I'd take 
Tery good care no one else did ; I would padlock the 
trap-door on to the roof, and that would settle that. 
Ah !' I continued, after walking round the structure 
and looking about me a bit — 'ah ! I see ; precautions 
have been taken to prevent any access to this roof 
from the others on either side, by this iron chevaux- 
de-frise ; yes, no one can get over this. Well, it's 
an odd freak, but I am not sure that I am going to 
be balked by it ; I'll think about it, Mr. Crumble.' 

And the result of my thinking was, that I signed 
the agreement two days afterwards, having con- 
formed to the peculiar stipulation regarding the 
deposit. I had no fear of losing the thousand 
pounds ; the interest on it was a mere addition to 
the rent, and the house was so exactly what I 
wanted, that it would even then be cheap to me, 
with my large family of motherless children. 

Nevertheless, I do not deny that, after all was 
signed, sealed, and settled, I was conscious of a lurk- 
ing curiosity and suspicion regarding that mysterious 
erection. What could it be ? what could it contain ? 
I was constantly saying to myself. What strange 
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freak could possess the man to take such strong 
measures to guard against any penetration into the 
secret — measures, by the bye, which in themselves 
were rather calculated to provoke investigation, to 
draw attention to the very thing he wished one to 
overlook ? Was Mr. Gayling a miser, hoarding up 
some unknown treasures in this strange fashion? 
Probably that was it. Well, if it was, it was no 
business of mine after all. My parliamentary duties 
would be too urgent, I hoped, to let me dwell upon 
much else, so I would dismiss it, and beyond put- 
ting the padlock on to the trap-door of the roof as 
threatened, I took no measures to prevent any of my 
household indulging in speculations. I at least 
would not direct attention to the matter, as Mr. 
Gayling did, and contented my family and domestics 
by saying that I didn't consider it safe for people to 
go on to the roof. 

Now, in spite of my resolution, I found myself 
perpetually recurring to the strange affair; I had 
been bitten by a fatal longing to know, an uneasy 
wish to clear up my doubts. For the sake of quiet 
and air, I had appropriated the two large back and 
front rooms at the top of the house for my bedroom 
and study, and thus slept every night just beneath 
the white chest, and before I had been in the house 
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a month, it began to act as a nightmare on me, an 
incubus I could not shake off. I was oppressed and 
depressed by it, in a way quite unaccountable. Yet 
how absurd this was ! what could be the influence 
at work ? I was puzzled at myself; I could not have 
believed four weeks before that I should ever have 
become so affected by such contemptible restlessness, 
disquiet, and distrust. These feelings at last reached 
such a pitch that I finally changed my bedroom, I 
would not sleep any longer directly underneath this 
accursed mysterious fabric. 

Another month passed, during which, more than 
once, I was tempted to go secretly on to the roof 
and look at the thing again ; there was no harm in 
that, that was not forbidden in the bond, and I need 
hardly say, I saw nothing to provoke any new com- 
ment. 

About a week after my last visit to the roof, a 
lengthy debate kept me late at the House of Com- 
mons, and walking home for the sake of fresh air, I 
found the midsummer dawn breaking, as I struck 
into Park-lane. Beaching Oxford-street I was start- 
led by observing in the western sky a strong light, 
not due to reflected sunrise. At the moment I saw 
it, a flre-engine passed me at fuU speed, and pre- 
sently the first signs of the commotion which a con- 
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flagration causes in the streets became evident. No 
man undergoes this experience, when he has been 
away from home many hours, and sees the red glare 
rising in the direction of his own house, without a 
pang of anxiety, if not of terror. How well-founded 
was this sensation in the present case was made evi- 
dent ere I had walked another two hundred yards ; 
yes, merciful powers ! it was my house that was on 
fire ! 

I can scarcely record what followed. I only know 
that somehow I found myself in the midst of the 
police and firemen ; that I explained to the super- 
intendent who I was, and that under his escort I 
soon ascertained that every one of the inmates of my 
house, my children, their governess, and the ser- 
vants, were all, thank God ! in safety — ^had been 
taken into a neighbour's at the rear ; that, as soon 
as I found this to be the case, I, accompanied still 
by the superintendent, mounted to the top of an ad- 
jacent residence, whence the firemen were directing 
the hose upon the flames, and whence I could behold 
in safety the terrible catastrophe. 

Once on this vantage point my mind reverted to 
the white chest. Was it still there? Yes, the 
flames, though bursting out from all the windows of 
the upper stories, back and front, had not yet done 
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more than wrench and crack portions of the glass- 
case. For a time it seemed as if this would be the 
most that might happen. The water seemed to be 
getting the upper hand, and as it fell in torrents on 
the hot roof, such clouds of steam were thrown up 
with the smoke as would have completely hidden 
everything from view, but that our position had been 
skilfully selected, and was well to windward of the 
burning mass. But presently, amidst the roar of 
the flames, and from the crowd below, amidst the 
crackling and spluttering, there came a dull heavy 
rumble for a moment, and then with a tremendous 
crash the roof fell in. With it then, of course, went 
the fragments and framework of the glass-case, and 
the now charred and blackened chest itself. I had 
my eyes upon it at the moment, and down it went 
deep into the utter obscurity of the dense smoke and 
steam, which always succeeds to this climax of a 
conflagration. For several minutes nothing was to 
be discerned through the overwhelming wreaths of 
black-gray fumes, which rose and rolled away as if 
they were being driven up from the bowels of the 
earth. But presently, though the light from the fire 
had been quenched, there began to be visible, by the 
aid of the increasing light of the morning, the depths 
of this pit of Acheron. Yet it was not so very deep 
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after all, for the fire haying originated on the second 
floor, the falling roof had only crashed down as yet 
as far as the drawing-room, and there, when my 
eyes had become accustomed to the spectacle of the 
indescribable debris, I plainly beheld, resting slant* 
ways across a stubborn remnant of wall, what had 
been the White Chest ; it was now split and smashed, 
and its contents were revealed. 

Good heavens ! what was it that I looked down 
upon ? I turned my face away for a moment with a 
shudder, for there, protruding through the splintered 
fragments of its once creamy- white wooden case, was 
a huge leaden cofiSn, which, in its turn melting and 
bursting with the heat, displayed within the unmis- 
takable form of a shrouded corpse ! I was in the 
act of drawing my companion's attention to it in 
uncontrollable horror, when suddenly there flew up 
around it with redoubled fury such a mass of flame 
and smoke, that it was entirely hidden, and soon 
the fire had so spread and burst out again, that for- 
tunately the horrible spectacle of this unintentional 
incremation was shut from sight, and the house was 
finally burned to the ground ! 

I pass over what immediately followed after I 
had made my way back to the friendly abode where 
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the members of my family were sheltered. In a few 
days they were snugly settled again in another home, 
fortunately not very much the worse for the terrible 
scare. In due course the time arrived for looking 
into my losses, and while I was doing so I received 
a letter from Mr. Gayling, who had come to town 
requesting an interview. I was glad of this, for I 
foresaw it must lead to some explanation of the 
strange circumstances surrounding the agreement I 
had signed. My curiosity as to the contents of the 
white chest had been rudely satisfied, it was true, 
but what had been the reason for placing such an 
object in such a place ? and this I was determined 
to find out. Unexpectedly Mr. Gayling disclosed it 
to me immediately we met. 

'I have asked for this interview, sir,' he said 
abruptly, ^ because I am a ruined man.' 

' But,' I interposed, * I am told you were fully 
insured.' 

^ That has nothing to do with it,' he answered ; 
^ no insurance can restore the three thousand a year 
which I lose by what has happened; and I am 
simply going to tell you certain facts, because, when 
you have heard them, I shall put it to you whether 
you will not, out of your ample means, feel that 
some compensation is due to me. The fact is, that 
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it has been dnring yonr tenancy of my house, and 
through accident, or negligence, on the part of some 
one for whom you are responsible, that my ruin has 
been brought about.' 

* I don't understand you.' 

* Listen, sir,' he went on, * and you will : I was 
brought up to the sea and followed it till mid-life, 
for I was entirely dependent on my own earnings. 
My only relative at this time was an old uncle ; he 
also was a sailor, and a most eccentric man, as you 
will presently see. Fifteen years ago he suddenly 
came into a large sum of money — I never knew how 
— but he retired and took that house. He had only 
been in it three years when a mortal sickness over- 
took him ; he sent for me. 

* " Tom," said he, " I am dying, and I don't like 
it ; I am terrified, not so much at the thought of 
death, as at the thought of burial ; a sailor's grave I 
would not mind, but to be boxed up and thrust into 
the earth — no, Tom, I won't stand it, and I look 
to you to see that it doesn't happen ; and I have 
taken measures to make sure that you do see that it 
doesn't happen. I've made my will, Tom ; I've left 
you all I possess, but on one condition, and it is, 
that you are my heir so long as I am well above 
ground, and no longer — mark the words, well above 
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gjround. Directly I am buried, or my remains ar6 
allowed to mingle with motber-earth, as she is called 
— sbe was no motber to me — the sea was my mother, 
for I was born at sea — all my money, mind, goes 
straight to the Seaman's Hospital, every penny of it." 

' " But what am I to do ?'* I asked of my uncle. 
'' How shall I be able to carry out such a strange 
condition ? Have you so expressed it in your will V* 

* " Yes, indeed I have," he answered ; *' and 
legal and binding you'll find it, as expressed in the 
words, * so long as I am well above ground.' " 

' " But what am I to do with you ?" I again 
asked. 

' '^ 0, run me up aloft, masthead me, anything 
you like ; but don't bury me." ' 

' Well,' went on Mr. Gayling, * to make a long 
story short, I found that the conditions of the old 
man's will were binding, and his executors and my- 
self hit upon the plan of hoisting the coffin on to the 
roof of his house. Under certain conditions we 
found that it was possible for us legally to do this. 
So long indeed as we cause no scandal or nuisance, 
or imperil the health and lives of others, it seems we 
are not bound to bury our dead. Perhaps, inherit- 
ing some of my uncle's eccentricity, I rather enjoyed 
the idea of keeping the dear old boy near me, and 
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willingly adopted his suggestion. So I dismissed 
my three servants, employed a country undertaker, 
my old ship's carpenter, and a foreign glazier, in 
order that the matter should not he talked of in the 
neighhourhood, and personally saw the arrangements 
carried out. You can now understand iny reasons 
for not having it meddled with ; yes, sir, and you 
can now understand that the conditions of the will 
must take eflfect, no sign of the coffin or the hody 
even was to be discovered in the ruins of that house. 
I have had a rigid search made, to no purpose ; the 
old gentleman's remains have been consumed, have 
mingled with mother-earth, and the money passes as 
a matter of course to the Seaman's Hospital. I have 
not a penny in the world. What can you do for 
me?' 

It is not necessary for me to say what I did for 
Mr. Gayling ; but finding by a visit to Doctors' Com- 
mons, and by other evidence, that his story was 
substantially correct, I felt his case was a hard one, 
certainly a strange one, and I acted, I hope, not 
ungenerously towards him. 
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THE GIPSY MODEL. 
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Wb met every Wednesday evening, during the win- 
ter months, to study from the figure, some eight or 
ten of us artists, and we took it in turns to provide 
and set the model. Our taste in those days, more 
than twenty years ago, ran strongly towards the 
rustic and picturesque, not to say the theatrical, and 
many and curious were the costumes and characters 
from which we drew and painted. Our studio, situated 
down a mews near Bathhone-place, was spacious, 
though rough and ready, and, by the aid of a good 
gas apparatus, a dais for the model, a curtain, a 
screen, a few stools and benches, and an easel or two, 
was very well suited to our purpose. We were a 
jovial little crew, somewhat Bohemian in our habits, 
and not given to many luxuries. 

Lionel Brandt and myself being both principally 
landscape painters, and much of our time being spent 
in the country, we were greatly addicted to rough 
shooting-jackets, wideawakes, thick boots, and short 
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pipes. He and I, in the pursuit of our art, had 
spent many summers, at home and abroad, in out- 
of-the-way farmhouses, lonely inns, and primitive 
seaside quarters. In a word, we were prepared on 
all occasions at that time to put up with any accom- 
modation that enabled us to revel in the wild and 
picturesque. 

Lionel was a great and dear friend of mine, and 
• as fine and handsome a fellow as you would see in a 
day's march, and who, with his chivalrous, dashing 
manner, was calculated to turn the head of many a 
girl. He had a considerable tinge of foreign blood 
in his veins ; a gipsy-like look about eyes, hair, and 
complexion, highly attractive. In fact, he would 
often laughingly say, ' You know, as my grandfather 
was a native of Bohemia proper, it is quite proper I 
should lead the life of a Bohemian;' and truly he 
did. But despite his careless, self-willed, and harum- 
scarum habits, he was a favourite wherever he went. 

It was the end of April, and our meetings were 
drawing to a close. My turn had come to find the 
last model we should want this season, when, as luck 
would have it one day, just in the nick of time, I 
came across a most picturesque-looking gipsy in the 
Hampstead-road. I hesitated at first to ask Jiim to 
sit, for my country experience had taught me that 
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his people, as a rule, had the greatest possible 
objection to having their likenesses taken, super- 
stitiously believing that every sort of evil would befall 
any one submitting to such a process. Nevertheless, 
I accosted him, overcame his scruples, and, after a 
little hesitation, to. my surprise he promised to come 
to Kathbone-place. He was as good as his word, 
and duly appeared according to appointment. He 
turned out to be a very decent sort of fellow, and by 
the agency of a few of our stock properties, became 
quite an available model. We drew from him for 
several evenings, during which he amused us by his 
constant talk, which we encouraged, about his people, 
their wanderings, and their mode of life. Hearing 
Lionel and myself on one occasion discussing our 
sketching campaign, the time for which was close at 
hand, he broke in suddenly with, 

' Why don't you gen'elmen get a van — a caravan 
such as some of our people go about in ? Ye might 
live in it, sleep in it, and draft in it for the matter 
o' that. 'Twould carry all your traps ; you'd be able 
to go where you pleased, and when ye pleased; to 
stop, or to move on, just as ye liked ! Ye needn't 
bother about lodgings, for ye'd carry them with ye ; 
and, as for eating and drinking, why ye'd lay in a 
store at the towns, and ye'd reg'lar " camp out" like 
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any of us; and Mr. that gen'elman there,' jerking 
his thumh towards Lionel, ' would pass for a '* Ro- 
many Ri" any day ! No offence, sir ; we are a rare 
race, and getting rarer and rarer every year. Then 
ye'd buy a horse — an old 'un would do for ye, 'cause 
ye wouldn't want to go fast; ye'd hobble him, and 
turn him out in the lanes to feed, just as we do, and 
he wouldn't cost ye much. There's a nice little 
stove in most of the vans, and they are more snug 
and watertight than many a house I have slept in. 
If ye had a mind to it, I'd soon put ye in the way of 
getting hold o' one — it might be for a matter of 201. 
or so ; and when ye'd done with it — when your sea- 
son, as ye call it, is over — maybe I'd be able to sell 
it for ye, horse and all. If ye wanted to go right 
away into the wild country at once — ^well, to save 
time, ye know, ye might pop the van on the rail,, and 
go a goodish part of the distance so. What I mean 
is, ye might stop at a town as was handy, and then 
work away from there to where you wanted to paint.' 

* Not a bad idea, by Jove ! Tom, what do you 
say to it ?' called out Lionel across to me. 

'It's a first-rate plan,' I answered; 'only we 
should want somebody to look after the horse and 
the van, and to fetch water, and to do all sorts of 
odd jobs ; for unless we had a servant to do this, we 
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should spend all our time over our household duties 
— then the painting would suffer.' 

' Well, gen'elmen/ again broke in the loquacious 
'Nightingale Sob/ as he said he was called, 'if ye 
wouldn't mind trusting o' me, I'd be your servant, 
and willing ; and I think I could serve ye well ; for 
I'm up to the kind of life, and could show ye no end 
o' dodges — make ye just as comfortable as if ye were 
at the first inn in the country. Lord ! why, as for 
sleeping-place for me, why, if ye'd a bit of a tent to 
go along with the van, that would do. I should 
sleep well enough in it, or at least I ought, seeing 
I've lived most o' my life in that way. Then ye 
know I should always plant ye in a good snug, dryish 
place. I should find them all out, directly I looked 
over the ground, wherever ye wanted to be. I'd light 
your' fire, boil your kettle, cook for ye — and I'd be 
bound to say, ye wouldn't find a man in England as 
would know the work better, or be more glad to do 
it !' And, in his enthusiasm, he seemed quite to 
brighten up, as he thus pictured the prospect of a 
return to his natural mode of life. 

Beally there appeared much reason in the pro- 
position, and I had often coveted the independence 
which such a movable habitation would afford when 
from time to time I had come across these vans in 
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conntry places. The ' cheap Jacks/ brush and basket 
sellers, and the more prosperous class of our nomadic 
tribes adopting them, always inspired me with envy ; 
and if, as was frequently the case, they contri?ed to 
house the whole of a large family, together with their 
stock in trade, there would surely be ample room for 
two artists and their traps to get on yery comfort- 
ably, especially if, as in the case of Lionel and 
myself, they were accustomed to close quarters and 
a rough-and-ready sort of life. Besides, the advan- 
tage of being able to take our abode into the very 
midst of the wildest scenery we could desire to paint, 
up to the very subject itself, perhaps, and live there, 
actually on the spot, as long as we pleased, was in- 
calculable ; for how often had we not been compelled 
to abandon many a fine subject simply on account of 
there being no habitation within miles. It would 
be a camp life, it seemed to me, combined with the 
comforts of an inn; and with such a factotum as 
Bob, our establishment would be unrivalled. It is 
true that he, doubtless, might not be an immaculate 
character, that his notions regarding the laws of 
meum and tuum might be confused, but it Was pretty 
certain that he would allow no one else to have 
indefinite ideas on this point, and, at the most, the 
valuables that we might carry with us would be such, 
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with the exception of our provisions, as were not 
likely to offer mach temptation to him. Lionel 
took quite the same view of the subject that I did ; 
we turned it over and over, and considered it in all 
its bearings ; pronounced the plan excellent, and, in 
the long-run, economical. We settled that, if he 
served us well and faithfully, Bob should be no loser 
at the end of our trip, and that he should imme- 
diately put us in the way of making our purchase. 
The next day, so hot were we about it, that we went 
off with him to a mysterious district in the direction 
of Copenhagen-fields, and bought a spick and span 
freshly-painted van for thirty pounds. 

We were like children with a new toy. We 
wanted then and there to take up our abode in it ; 
and the delight with which we set to work, fitting it 
up with all sorts of portable necessaries, knew no 
bounds. The interior was to be divided by a curtain, 
which would shut off the two little sleeping places 
that lay parallel with each other on either side, and 
at the farther end, of the van. They were like berths 
in a cabin, but would turn up, so as to give more 
space by day. There were two windows, and a fan- 
light over the door (which, by the way, had a brass 
knocker), besides the hole in the roof for the chimney- 
pipe of the little stove, so we had plenty of light and 
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yentilatiou. It was soon furnished out of our own 
resources, and although there certainly was no room 
to ' swing a cat' in it, we, like * Mr. Dick,' had no 
intention of putting it to that purpose. Therefore 
we were well content, after a week's labour, to hear 
Bob pronounce us to be in marching order. He had 
taken the cooking utensils in hand, and had pro- 
yided and stowed away in the most methodical and 
compact manner such few pots and pans, tumblers, 
knives and forks^ &c., as were necessary. It was 
like providing for and victualling a yacht, and he 
showed himself perfectly an fait with the situation. 
His suggestions were always pertinent, and he had 
a most laudable eye to economy, both of space and 
money. Indeed he showed, in many little ways, that 
we had not over-estimated his character ; he really 
seemed a thoroughly good fellow. We procured a 
small bell-tent for him, which could be packed by 
the side of the van, where there were all sorts of 
outside and underneath contrivances in the shape of 
hooks, rings, brackets, and holdfasts. Our own 
sketching apparatus, always tolerably portable, com- 
pleted our equipment, and having, after mature de- 
liberation, settled on our route, we, one fine morning 
at the end of May, hired a horse to convey our man- 
sion from its builder's yard to the Great Western 
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terminus, where we put it on a truck in charge of 
Bob, and stowing ourselves into a neighbouring car- 
riage, reached the picturesque old town of Shrews- 
bury early that evening. Getting permission from 
the railway officials, we passed that night, much to 
their amusement, in our van, within the company's 
precincts ; and the following morning, under Bob's 
direction (for he knew exactly where to take us), 
bought a sturdy though somewhat broken-down old 
cart-horse. With him in the shafts, and after laying 
in a store of such creature comforts as were deemed 
necessary, in addition to our stock of preserved viands, 
we slowly pushed away westward into the country. 
Great were the spirits we were in and the fun we 
had at the novelty and independence of our position. 
Bob's appearance at the horse's head was completely 
in keeping with the establishment ; and what with 
Lionel's gipsy face, our rough clothes, beards, and 
short pipes, there was nothing peculiarly unusual* 
about us to attract undue attention from the natives. 
We soon became accustomed to our life, and enjoyed 
it immensely. 

Our factotum proved as good as his word in the 
ability with which he selected the camping ground, 
cooked and washed for us, and attended to all our 
little comforts, rough though they might be. Milk 
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was an occasional difficulty, bnt he generally managed 
to obtain it, with fresh eggs and batter, from some 
neighbonring farmhouse. Poultry, bacon, and cheese 
too would likewise appear at unexpected times, for 
Bob seemed to ferret out by instinct all localities 
whence such supplies could be drawn. We soon got 
to work in a light-skirmishing fashion, but, as we 
were not yet in the best scenery, we did little more 
than sketch by the way,. and seldom stayed over two 
nights on the same spot. This was always handy 
for water, and as dry, sheltered, and secluded as the 
nature of the country would allow. By the aid of an 
ordnance map we took the byways, whenever we 
could, in preference to the highways. We were 
always obliged, of course, to keep within reach of a 
road of some sort, however deserted, on account of 
our wheels; but by degrees we forced our way up 
many a lateral valley amongst much fine * stuflf ' that 
would have remained comparatively unexplored but 
for our Bobinson Crusoe-like and movable habita* 
tion. In such places, as the season advanced, we often 
halted for a week together ; and with the bell-tent 
pitched by the side of the van ; the van itself, with 
its shafts drawn up, and its flight of little wooden 
steps to the ' front' door, as we called it ; the kettle, 
swinging from its tripod of staves, with the fire under 
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it smouldering into gray ashes, ^nd a thin line of 
blue smoke curling up amongst the trees ; the old 
horse tethered hard by, and dozily browsing on the 
bank and hedge herbage ; ourselves scattered about, 
or clustering round the fire ; a shelving bank or pro- 
jecting copse, and, maybe, a stretch of smooth turf, 
with a plateau of dryish, gravelly earth for a back 
and foreground, and the tender twilight glimmering 
around us ; — our encampment frequently formed as 
picturesque a scene of amateur gipsy life as could be 
witnessed. 

So we often thought it ; but especially were we 
struck by it one evening, about two months after our 
start, for it was pitched in a secluded glen, where ' 
the scenery, although not actually mountainous, had 
a wild undulating character. It was our first halt 
on this spot, and — as was frequently our custom be- 
fore it got quite dark — we strolled some little distance 
to explore the immediate locality. Bounding a slight 
bend higher up the valley, which was approached by 
a narrow by-road, we suddenly heard voices not far 
oflf, and a few paces onward brought us in sight of a 
rival encampment, this time one of genuine gipsies, 
before which our own, for picturesqueness, paled into 
insignificance. 

There were some three or four tents of the regular 
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bathing-machine-hood pattern, and a group of the 
most paintable-looking people I ever saw sitting and 
standing round abont a fire. As we came upon them, 
the eflfect was very striking, and this was increased by 
the marvellous beauty and grace of one of the fore- 
most figures, a girl of about sixteen or seventeen. 
There was enough light left in the sky to show us 
that she was possessed of no ordinary personal at- 
tractions, and Lionel made an involuntary exclama- 
tion as we stopped to look at her. Seated close by 
was a horrible-looking old woman, wrinkled, weird, 
and witch-like, who, by contrast, enhanced the beauty 
of her youthful neighbour. We were unobserved by 
the party, and had time therefore to examine them 
in detail, and upon consideration we decided not to 
show ourselves; and so, when we had feasted our 
eyes upon the picturesque beauty of the whole scene 
(to us, as artists, especially attractive), we stole back 
in the dusk to our own domicile, determined in the 
morning to utilise with our pencils the discovery we 
had made, and through Bob's influence, if possible, 
to get some of the people, particularly the girl, to sit 
to us. He acted successfully as our ambassador, and 
being known to the tribe, he aided us materially in 
fraternising with the gipsies. Without him and his 
* Romany' talk they probably would have looked ask- 
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ance at us ; as it was, they offered little difficulty to 
our making many sketches of them, and we were 
glad of the chance of adding to our portfolios such 
original and genuine studies. On the whole, we 
found them not uncivil or disagreeable neighbours. 
There was much that would be interesting to describe 
about the entire party had we time and space to 
spare ; but my story has only to deal with the old 
woman and the girl. From the first, nothing would 
induce the former to hold anything but the briefest 
intercourse with us. She would mutter and croon 
to herself; scowl, and turn upon her heel, whenever 
we approached, taking care that few words should 
pass between us and her grandchild (as the handsome 
girl turned out to be) ; and though Lionel made many 
attempts to induce Sybil, as the latter was called, 
to sit, and would evidently have succeeded (for she 
looked not unamiably at him), the old hag frustrated 
all his attempts, and once or twice openly abused 
him. 

Being now in the midst of some very good scenery, 
on capital camping ground, and within five miles of 
a small town, whence supplies could be procured by 
Bob and the old horse, we determined to make this 
our head-quarters for some time. We got to work 
diligently at several subjects ; one of these was in a 
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deep, rocky^ moss and fern-clad dingle, which lay in 
the side of the hill, midway between oar own and the 
gipsies' quarters. It was overhnng by graceful trees, 
and a sparkling, gurgling stream came dashing over 
amongst its angular boulders, losing itself in the 
valley below. It was a romantic and retired place ; 
a steepish sheep-track led to the rivulet, and from 
here both camps drew their supply of water. One 
rather wildish, chilly evening, about a week after 
our first acquaintance with the gipsies, Lionel and I 
were seated side by side painting, when who should 
come, pitcher in hand, tripping down to the stream 
but Sybil herself, and alone ! 

Now, we had never had the luck before to come 
across her by any chance, under such circumstances, 
although we had often and often hoped to do so. 

* Capital !' exclaimed Lionel ; ' now for it ! I'm 
quite sure, Sybil, you won't mind standing for a 
quarter of an hour up against that boulder whilst I 
make a sketch of you. Your old grannie will know 
nothing at all about it, and you won't object, I know. 
Why, bless my heart ! I'll make a portrait of you in 
no time, and give you a copy of it to keep for my 
sake. Come now ! just stand there for ten minutes 
like a good girl. Lean on it comfortably — that will 
do; — now, steady!' 
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She langhed, blushed, hesitated, made some few 
objections — said she could not stay long, that the old 
mother would be calling for her tea, and so forth, but 
ended by settling herself, under Lionel's guidance, 
in a most picturesque and telling attitude. It was 
an opportunity not to be lost ; she made a charming 
picture, impossible to be done justice to, either by 
pen or pencil ; but with the latter to work we went, 
— imploring Sybil, whenever she showed any impa- 
tience to be gone, yet again to stay for another min- 
ute, and yet again and again, to stay. Her vanity 
was evidently flattered ; she did not dislike the pro- 
ceeding ; but at last declared that her grannie would 
never forgive her, and, ere long, would be coming to 
look after her : 

* And if,' said she, ' she finds ye making a draft 
of me, I doubt but it will be the worse for ye, as well 
as me.' 

*Nay, never mind the old devilskin,' said Lionel; 
* she can't do us any harm ; her hard words will 
break none of our bones. Stand steady — but 
a little longer, my lass ! if you only knew how I 
love to look upon you, and how pretty I think 
you, you would brave an old grandmother's anger, 
and a good deal more. Deuce take it! why I'd 
defy all the witches in Macbeth, and every broom- 
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stick-riding old hag in the world, for such as you, 
Sybil !' 

*Ah, beware,' she broke in, 'how ye defy the 
grandame ! Ye know nothing of her powers. Ye've 
angered her already. She has forbade me, with 
curses, to hold speech with ye; and were she to 
know ye'd kept a picture of me, no power would 
save ye from her vengeance.* 

*Ah, well, 1*11 chance all that!' laughingly re- 
plied Lionel. *I'm old enough, and big enough, 
and ugly enough to take care of myself, I think.' 

'Ah, ye are not so ugly neither, and ye know 
that well enough !' broke in the girl ; ' but the 
grandame says ye have got the evil eye — that ye've 
marked her with it, and Nightingale Bob with it; 
and if ye draft me, or talk with me alone, I'd be 
under the same spell. Nay, I'd not have her find 
me here for worlds — ye must let me go.' 

And now the girl really seemed as if she was in 
great anxiety; she had turned deadly pale, and I 
could see her shiver once or twice as if a chill wind 
had suddenly blown upon her. I was marking this, 
and about to say that she might go, when a hoarse 
kind of yell — it could hardly be called a shriek, so 
croaking and unearthly did it sound — ^rent the air. 
We started, and Sybil fell to the ground as if she 

VOL. I. I 
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had been shot. Lionel rashed forward to raise her ; 
I turned to look in the direction whence the cry had 
come ; and there, at the top of the bank, just where 
the sheep-path began to descend into the dingle, 
stood the old woman, not twenty yards behind us. 
There she stood, dark and gaunt against the wild 
evening sky, her arms and crutch raised high above 
her head, the very picture of an incarnate fiend. 
Her features were distorted with rage; her eyes 
seemed to glare like balls of fire; and, as she 
screamed forth her direful imprecations upon us, 
the foam gathered round her hideous lips as they 
were drawn back from her few fang-like teeth, which 
gnashed and chattered as those of some frenzied 
animal. 

Descending the path with a marvellously firm 
step for her apparent age, and approaching the spot 
where Lionel was endeavouring to raise Sybil from 
the ground, the old hag cried, ' Ah, ye wench ! 
Ye're struck down, are ye ? and dead I hope ye may 
be ! — and dead ye may as well be, since ye have 
been holding speech with these accursed Gorgios! 
Had ye no shame? had ye no fear? Had ye no 
thought of what I told ye of his evil eye ? 'Tis it 
that struck ye down ! The deadly nightshade, or the 
thrice-distilled *' drouze," is not more swift to do its 
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work than that blighting stare of his ! Leave her 
alone ! Leave her alone^ ye devil ! Keep year hands 
off her, will ye ! or, by the furies, 111 rend ye limb 
from limb !' continued the old beldame, as, hissing 
out her foul words as if she had been some poisonous 
reptile, she wheeled round and round, aiming blows 
with her crutch at Lionel, and clawing the air with 
her outstretched, bony, talon-like fingers. 

He guarded his head with his arm once or twice, 
and stepped back from Sybil, whom the old woman, 
now seizing with a superhuman strength, dragged 
into a standing posture. The girl had evidently not 
fainted, but was only terror-stricken; for, obeying 
the gestures and words of the beldame, she flew like 
lightning up the path, and was out of sight in an 
instant. Then the old woman, turning to follow 
her, caught sight of Lioners overturned sketch upon 
the ground ; and making a sudden dart towards it, 
would doubtless have soon obliterated the very tell- 
ing likeness which it bore to Sybil, but that Lionel, 
anticipating her intention, was too quick for her, 
and, quietly picking it up, shut its case, and put it 
under his arm. This was a signal for another of her 
demoniacal outbursts ; and how long it would have 
continued Heaven knows, but that at this moment 
two or three of the gipsies, headed by Bob, evidently 
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warned by Sybil, or attracted to the place by the old 
hag's uplifted voice, came running down into the 
dingle. Without waiting for any explanation, they 
seized hold of her, and half-dragging, half-carrying, 
they struggled with her up the path. They had to 
use considerable force ; she stamped and swore and 
struck at them, calling them 'renegades' and 'de- 
generate curs' for letting the 'Gorgios' draft the 
' Bomany Ei,' the better to cast their evil-eyed spells. 
As they reached the top of the bank, she turned 
again towards us, and, screaming and yelling with 
more terrific force than ever, let fall another volume 
of curses, the echoes of which rang through the air 
for some minutes after the motley group had dis- 
appeared over the hillside. Never in my life, before 
or since, have I witnessed such an incarnation of 
impotent fury in any human being ; and Lionel and 
myself both drew a long breath of relief when at last 
the shrieks of the old hag had died away in the 
distance. 

My friend treated the affair lightly, and laughed 
at me when I suggested that the sooner we got clear 
of the neighbourhood of these people now the better. 

* You may joke as you please about it,' said I; 
' but if I know anything of gipsy superstitions, that 
old fiend will stop at nothing till she has possessed 
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herself of, or destroyed, that sketch. You may think 
me timid and foolish ; but for the sake of peace and 
quiet, it would have been more prudent to have let 
her have it. She already considers you have inflicted 
a mortal injury upon the girl, which you increase 
every moment you retain her likeness ; everything 
that happens to her will be set down to you and your 
evil eye, old fellow! So I shall propose, for the 
sake of our work, that we beat a retreat, and put 
ourselves out of reach of the old witch's vengeance.' 

Discussion on this point, however, was brought 
to an end by Bob's telling us the next morning that 
his people had departed. They had broken up their 
encampment at daybreak, and had gone across the 
hills to a spot some five miles oflf. Thus there 
would be no occasion, as Lionel urged, for us now to 
think of moving ; ' but,' he added, * I'm deuced 
sorry, for I intended to make Miss Sybil sit to me 
again, two or three times, before I had done with 
her ; and I had not half finished her head : it wants 
two hours' more work at least to make it worth any- 
thing. You'll have to manage this for me. Bob, in 
spite of the old grandmother ; you'll have to chain 
her up, or do something, and bring Sybil over here 
alone.' 

Bob said he would try, but hinted it would be 
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hard to get the chance after what had happened. I 
endeavoured to turn Lionel from the idea of having 
any more to do with the gipsies ; but my very oppo- 
sition only seemed to increase his determination. 
How he managed it he never would tell me ; but to 
my intense surprise and mortification^ some three 
days later, what should I come upon, on returning 
from sketching one afternoon, but Sybil seated under 
the shadow of our van, and Lionel making a new 
study of her. I suppose I showed my displeasure, 
as I refused his invitation to sit down and do like- 
wise ; for after a word or two he said they could get 
on quite well without me, and suggested that I 
should set to work upon some more attractive sub- 
ject, and he wished I might find it. Annoyed, and 
somewhat out of temper, I turned on my heel, deter- 
mining at once to go off to a spot where I was 
making an evening study. This lay at some little 
distance, and I had to mount a considerable hill, 
from which I commanded a view of the valley or 
glen where our encampment was pitched, and which 
trended away at right-angles from a high-road about 
a mile off. The country was, on the whole, thickly 
wooded; but every here and there bare knolls or 
craggy eminences jutted out amidst the foliage. 
I was soon seated at my work on the skirts of 
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a copse amidst some tall brushwood, whence I could 
distinguish^ below the roof of our van, the tip of the 
tent, and the thin wreath of blue smoke from our 
fire, just lighted to prepare our evening meal, curl- 
ing upward with that lovely eflfect which the vapour 
has in such a scene at such an hour. It was not 
long before I forgot, in the interest my drawing ex- 
cited, and the beauty around me, the little annoyance 
I had just experienced. It was one of those calm 
moments which are so keenly appreciated by the 
landscape painter; no sound disturbed the soft 
air, save the humming of insects and the twitter of 
birds ; and I was only reminded of the flight of time 
by the gradual approach of twilight, but this even 
rendered the tranquillity and the enjoyment of my 
occupation more apparent. I was indulging in the 
contemplation of the happiness of the artist's life 
under such circumstances, when my thoughts were 
rudely disturbed by a footfall and the crackling of 
branches in the copse near me. Turning in that 
direction, I immediately afterwards saw emerge from 
the trees, where they broke away into brushwood on 
one of the craggy knolls, no other than the old bel- 
dame, Sybil's grandmother. My noiseless occupa- 
tion had given her no sign of my presence; and, 
believing herself unobserved, she stole stealthily to 
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the edge of the crag immediately overhanging our 
encampment, whence she could doubtless observe 
Lionel and his model. Her face and gestures left 
me in no doubt about this ; for the moment she was 
near enough to the edge to look over, she clenched 
her fist, and shook it as she gazed below. Much of 
the old expression which I had witnessed in the 
dingle suiSfused her face, and, always hideous to be- 
hold, she again became the very incarnation of a 
fury, but this time a silent one. It seemed to cost 
her a great effort, this control over her tongue ; for 
once or twice she evidently could hardly restrain 
herself from shrieking out. I cannot dwell upon the 
revulsion of feeling caused by her hag-like presence, 
breaking in as it had done so unexpectedly on the 
peaceful scene, with which it so terribly contrasted* 
It was like the advent of a demon into one of the 
isles of the blest. 

A strange sensation of danger stole over me. I 
was convinced more than ever that she would stop at 
nothing to counteract the evil influence which she 
believed Lionel was exercising crver the girl — a belief 
strengthened doubtless now by the latter again ven- 
turing into his presence, and thus again disregarding 
the beldame's injunctions. She was set at naught, 
defied, his will was stronger than hers, and she 
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would striye to be avenged. It was now getting 
dark, and I could judge that Sybil was about to leave, 
for suddenly the old woman dashed away into the 
copse whence she had emerged, and rising to watch 
her, I saw her again dimly appear not far off, on 
another comparatively open space. What she then 
beheld I do not know, but it must have been some- 
thing which overcame all the caution she had hitherto 
exercised to shield herself from observation, for, out 
of the dim twilight, there arose the counterpart of 
that unearthly yell that had so startled us in the 
dingle. 

That night, as we were turning into our state- 
cabin-like berths, I told Lionel what I had seen, and 
again cautioned him about the danger I felt he was 
incurring; but he only laughed, and said I was 
jealous of the girl's preference for him. He was 
*glad to hear,' he added, 'that that mysterious 
scream was nothing more than the croak of the old 
toad. He was afraid at first there was murder being 
done somewhere, but now it was all explained. 
Mother Shipton had been overcome, doubtless, by 
witnessing the affecting parting of Sybil and himself. 
It was rather touching, I admit,' said he, laughing; 
* but then you see, old fellow, she and I understand 
each other ; she recognises the *' Romany" blood in 
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my veins, and is nothing loth to accord me the privi- 
leges of relationship. She has promised to come and 
sit again to-morrow, and I'll wager she's as good as 
her word, although it does cost her, out and home, a 
ten miles' tramp. Egad ! she's a fascinating rustic, 
and no mistake. Now, I'm going to sleep, and if 
you like to preach a bit it is not likely to interfere 
more than most sermons do with my repose. Good- 
night!' 

But I was in no humour to say much to him in 
the mood he then was, and I too went to sleep. Sure 
enough, the gipsy girl did come again the next day, 
and the next, and many more; but I refused to 
countenance the proceeding by my presence at the 
sittings. I continued steadily and warmly to depre- 
cate Lionel's folly, for on no one occasion of Sybil's 
visits did I fail somewhere or other to catch a glimpse 
of the old woman watching her. It may have ap- 
peared to my friend that I was quite in the wrong to 
look at the matter as I did ; and although events 
proved that my forebodings were too well founded, 
still it had the unhappy effect of causing a little 
coolness between us. This was not the first friend- 
ship with which a woman had interfered, I said to 
myself; and my distress about it was increased by 
Lionel's constant complaint, for the last few days, of 
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headache; he began too to look pale and uneasy, 
bnt he continned to work notwithstanding. 

One morning, jnst about this time, there was a 
marked change in the weather, which had hitherto 
been yery fine. Now there was a fitful chilly wind, 
with a leaden sky, portending rain and storm. Lionel 
was complaining more than usual of headache, said 
he felt extremely unwell, looked very pale, and seemed 
to feel the cold unduly. He did not go off to his 
painting, but had a fire lighted in our little stove, 
and sat cowering over it. By twelve o'clock he was 
much worse. I became uneasy, and asked him to let 
me send Bob off on our old nag to the town for the 
doctor. This he would not hear of, and said he 
should lie down ; it would doubtless pass away, and 
he should be better to-morrow. He had a raging 
thirst, which kept increasing the more water he 
drank. To add to my perplexity, the gipsy girl 
made her appearance. * She would brew him,* she 
said, ' a drink from herbs, that she could gather hard 
by, that would cool him, and stop the thirst: she 
would be bound to treat him as well as any doctor, 
and be glad to do it.* I made some feeble objection, 
but was at once overruled by Lionel, who would have 
her do whatever she wished. Bob was to help her, 
and it was of no use my being angry. So, in a mea- 
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Bare, and much against my will, I found the nursing 
of my friend taken out of ray hands ; but, as after- 
noon came on, and still his symptoms increased, I 
again urged the sending for a doctor. But no ; he 
would not have me do so. I then wanted to break up 
our encampment, or, at least, to take the van, with 
him in it, off to the town ; but this, again, he insisted 
should not be done. We had both of us at least 
another week's work on the subjects in hand, and it 
would be absurd to run off in such a fashion. 

As the afternoon threatened to turn into a wild 
wet night, I told Sybil I thought she had better go 
back to her people ; they were a long way off, and I 
hinted that there would be anger at her absence. 
Her behaviour all through this day had much im- 
pressed me. From the first moment she heard that 
my friend was ill, her handsome face expressed such 
emotion and anxiety as left me in no doubt that far 
deeper feelings on her side were involved in this 
matter than I had any idea of. Wild, unsophisti- 
cated creature that she was, she never attempted to 
disguise what she felt, and I was startled and 
alarmed, as the conviction forced itself rapidly upon 
me, that she had fallen desperately in love with 
Lionel. Now that I urged her departure, her words 
left me no room to doubt this, even could her face 
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haye done so. ' Anger!' she said ; ' I no longer fear 
their anger ! The power of her we call the grandame 
is gone ! His love will hold me harmless before her, 
and there's blood in his veins which is akin to mine !' 

*But yon are watched; she knows where you 
come/ I said ; ' the other night you must have 
heard her furious shriek from yonder hill.* 

' Yes, and a while ago I should have trembled at 
her power over me ; but, I tell ye, that has passed. 
When the "Eomany" child loves and is beloved, 
father and mother, sister and brother, the whole kith 
and kin are naught ! Their hold is lost ! — save only 
when the love is disloyal, save only when a Bomany 
loves a Gorgio, can they retain it ! He there, your 
friend, loves me, and he is a Zingaro ; ye may read 
it in his face ; and has he not said it to me 7 

' But, foolish girl !' said I, * you cannot think he 
really loves you? He cannot have told you so?' 
And I was about to argue with her on her folly, 
when Lionel, whom I had thought asleep and beyond 
earshot (for this conversation took place just outside 
the van), called loudly for her, and she ran up the 
steps to the berjbh where he was lying. In a minute 
she came out, wrapping her cloak and hood close 
round her, saying, 

* Well, he bids me go, and not dispute with ye ; 
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it is hard for me to do his wish now he is so sick. 
But he says it will he best ; and be sare ye mind 
him well. To-morrow I shall be here by day- 
break.' 

•And with her usual rapid, impetuous movement, 
she darted off up the hill on the opposite side of the 
valley. I was sorely puzzled^ and began to think 
that either she or I, or Lionel, or all three perhaps, 
had taken leave of our senses ; and I commenced 
saying as much to him when I entered the van ; but 
I found him undressing, and getting into his bed, on 
the outside only of which he had hitherto been lying. 
He bade me not talk just then. ' It does sound 
very foolish,' he said ; * but wait awhile ; I can't 
speak now.' And indeed he seemed to have great 
difficulty in articulating. I was seriously alarmed 
at his now feverish state. What could this illness 
mean ? For an instant a horrible suspicion crossed 
me, and I did not scruple to inquire rigidly of Bob 
where our store of provisions had been kept, and 
whether Lionel had partaken of anything that I had 
not ? No : the answers were quite satisfactory ; he 
had scarcely tasted food that day; yet, had his 
symptoms not shown themselves before Sybil's con- 
coction of the drink, there was no knowing where 
my suspicions would have stopped. There was an 
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air oi mystery abont the whole afihir. The means 
by which Lionel had induced the girl to come over 
to him, the sudden development of her passion for 
him, and now this unaccountable illness, were aU 
points which I did not like and could not under- 
stand. Anyhow his state, which was momentarily 
getting worse — for his mind began to wander — 
determined me at once to send for a doctor. In this 
course Bob agreed with me ; and in no time he had 
bridled the old nag and saddled him with a horse- 
cloth, and, with a lantern in his hand, was riding 
away down the valley, regardless of the wild dark 
night now gathered round us like a pall. 

Left alone with my invalid, I, for the first time 
during our trip, felt solitary and miserable ; which 
feeling was increased by the wild weather, the time, 
and the lonely situation of our camp. I replenished 
the fire, however, and made things as snug as pos- 
sible ; but the hours rolled slowly by, and I became 
very impatient for the return of Bob. Lionel, after 
much tossing about, his mind constantly wandering, 
and his thirst but little abated by SybiFs drink, gra- 
dually became quieter, and by ten o'clock had fallen 
into a sound sleep. I, too, became drowsy about 
this time, and throwing myself upon my berth, also 
slept. 
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I awoke with a sense of danger on me, such as I 
never felt before, and, as I started up, fancied I saw, 
by the dim light of the dying fire, the skirt of a 
woman's dress disappearing through the door of the 
van, at the farther end of onr little anteroom. I 
half doubted my senses, and should have con- 
cluded that it was but the result of fancy, and the 
flickering uncertain light, but that I felt a puff of 
night air, heard the door close, and distinctly traced 
the sound of a footfall descending the wooden steps 
until it was lost upon the turf. The impression 
rushed into my mind that Sybil, under the influence 
of her foolish infatuation, had been unable to tear 
herself away from the spot where the man, she ap- 
peared so deeply to love, lay in imminent danger, 
and had returned; and that, fearing to incur my 
displeasure, had stolen away, hoping to elude detec- 
tion, when she found I was on the point of waking. 
So forcible was this my conviction, that I involun- 
tarily walked straight to the door, and looking forth 
into the chill blackness, called out, * Sybil ! Sybil ! 
you foolish child ! come back !* But no answer was 
given. Again I called with a like result. I heard 
nothing but the swaying to and fro of the trees, as 
the wind moaned and surged through them, bringing 
showers of damp leaves swirling into my face with 
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every gust. It had ceased raining, and a few stars 
were peeping oat at intervals amidst the drifting 
clouds; but there was no sign of life anjnvhere, 
listen intently though I did for several minutes. 
Getting no reply to my repeated calls, I, after care- 
fully locking the door and replenishing the fire, 
returned to the bedside of my patient, wondering 
what could delay Bob so long, and bewildered at 
what had just happened. Surely I must have been 
dreaming, and my imagination, full of Sybil and her 
words, had played me false. And yet, when I thought 

ft 

for a moment, my better reason told me that I had 
seen some one actually leave our little house. 

Glad to find that Lionel still slept — for I knew 
how valuable this rest would be to him — I lay down 
on my bed, and once more fell fast asleep. This 
time I was awakened by the patient's well-known 
call for drink. Eising, I take from the shelf at the 
head of our beds, which serves as a dressing-table, 
the jug containing the cooling potion, when I am 
suddenly startled by a hurried knocking at the door, 
and Sybil's voice in beseeching tones crying out, 
* Let me in ! 0, let me in !' But, as I know Lionel 
is longing for relief to his dry parched mouth, I half 
fill a tumbler, and put it down hastily just within 
his reach. I then hurry to the door, for the sounds 
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have become vehement, and in tones of furions impa- 
tience I hear Sybil cry, ' Open ! open ! in the name 
of all the gods, open ! Foul marder is being done ! 
O, let me in ! let me in !' As I open the door, 
the breathless girl rushes past me, straight to where 
Lionel lies, just as he, having reached the glass, is 
putting it to his lips. In an instant it is dashed out 
of his hand, and Sybil, gasping, and with a deadly 
pallor on her cheeks, sinks on the narrow floor 
between our two beds. 

I hurried to her and tried to raise her ; but she 
panted so fearfully that I was alarmed. A thin line 
of blood was oozing from the corner of her mouth, 
and her heart beat as if it would batter her frame 
to pieces. She made an effort to speak, but her 
strength appeared to be failing fast, and only in the 
faintest voice, and with a pause to gain her breath 
between each word, was she able to say, 

' The drink ! — the drink ! throw it all away — it 
is poisoned ! Do ye not smell the drouze ? I should 
have known it even had not the grandame told me. 
For mercy's sake, say how much has he drunk 7 

I supported her head upon my knee, and im- 
plored her to explain. A horrible dread had taken 
possession of me. Was it not the old hag that had 
stolen, reptile-like, into our chamber whilst we slept, 
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and with some deadly drug had sought to wreak her 
vengeance on my friend ? Yes ! a word or two more 
from Sybil showed me that this had been so ; but 
* Thank God !* I exclaimed, *you were in time; he 
has not touched a drop this side of ten o'clock, and 
it was long after that that the old she-devil was here. 
I thought it was you, Sybil. I had been sleeping, 
and I awoke bewildered,' 

' Then I have saved him,' she said. ' But ah !' 
and so convulsed was she, that for a moment I 
thought she was choking. Then slowly, and with a 
desperate effort, she said, *My life for his. Well, 
be it so. I am dying ! I know it. Ye gods ! let 
me speak while I yet can. The grandame — was — 
away when — I reached the tents — but she came to 
me — in the darkness — an hour ago — and whispered 
what — she had done. " Child," said she, " I bided 
my time ; and while they both slept, I drabbed his 
drink — the drink thy whelp's hand had made him ; 
he has tasted it ere this, and I have closed his evil 
eyes. On the morrow thou'lt find him — dead, 
wench — dead ! and they'll think thou'st killed him !" 
I struck the grandame from me, and like a hare 
have I sped hither — over brake and fell .... I 
came like the wind — but — I shall never .... Ah, 
my heart !' and the poor girl, putting her hand to 
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her side, fell heavily from my grasp, and the blood 
welled thick and fast from between her parted lips. 

Shall I ever forget that moment ? Lionel who, 
for the last few minutes, had been sitting upright 
watching us, dazed and scared, suddenly fell back as 
if he had fainted. I felt like one in a horrible 
dream, and stood, I know not for how long, unable 
to move — unable to realise the awful nature of the 
situation, when voices coming close to the van 
restored my scattered wits. Thank God ! it was Bob 
with the doctor. 

She was dead. The pace at which she had flown 
to save Lionel's life had cost her her own. As it 
afterwards was proved at the inquest, she had burst 
a blood-vessel. 

I cannot pretend to describe the complicated 
misery and sadness of all that followed. We moved 
to the neighbourhood of the town, where we were 
delayed many weeks ; for, in addition to the painful 
circumstances connected with Sybil's death, which 
took a long while and involved much danger and 
trouble in clearing up, my friend's illness was very 
severe. It was a sort of fever and ague, the result 
of cold and exposure, but of course was merely, most 
unhappily, coincident with the girl's visits. It was 
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greatly aggravated by the mental disturbance caused 
by the awful tragedy, of which he insisted he had 
been the main cause, and of which he was so help- 
less a witness. 

We never used our * house upon wheels* any more ; 
it would have been far too painful to have taken 
shelter again under a roof connected with such terri- 
ble associations ; but to my brethren of the brush I 
can fully recommend the adoption of * the van,' as it 
is not likely so tragical an adventure would ever 
again befall two peaceful landscape painters in the 
pursuit of their pleasant craft. I do not believe 
that Lionel had ever exercised any influence upon 
the gipsy girl beyond a little harmless flattery, and, 
it may be, rough flirtation. Without his feelings 
being at all involved, he was, nevertheless, deeply 
aflfected by her death ; but, just as at first, partly in 
a tiflf and partly in joke, he had refused to give me 
Any detailed account of how he had induced her to 
sit to him, so now he refused to go farther into the 
circumstances, alleging that the subject was far too 
painful to discuss. That in Sybil's breast there 
had arisen a sudden and overwhelming passion for 
him, there was no doubt ; and as such things 
have happened before in every phase of society, and 
in an equally unaccountable manner, it avails no- 
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thing to dwell upon the circumstance. As to the 
old hag, the real cause of all this misery, we dis- 
dained to take any steps against her, as we might 
have done, for her attempt to poison my friend with 
the accursed gipsy * drouze.' 

We had had too much to do with her people 
already, and, with the exception of Bob, we have 
ever since given those mysterious descendants of the 
worshippers of Isis and Osiris a wide berth. 



THE HUM OF THE HIVE. 



I MAY as well own at once that I like it : noise, I 
mean ; that is, the noise of street tra£Sc. I like the 
clatter of cabs, omnibuses, carts, and wagons, the 
buzz of Yoices, and the tramp and patter of feet, 
bipedal and quadrupedal, and the thousand and one 
mysterious cries, calls, rumblings, clatterings, hang- 
ings, jinglings, hammerings, and rattlings that, 
merging into one stupendous diapason of sounds 
constitute the mighty hum of this great London 
hive. 

Being a thorough Cockney, and so ' to the man- 
ner born,' this predilection may be accounted for. 
I believe every true Londoner enjoys noise ; a curi- 
ous taste, perhaps, but to me it is an essential element 
of existence, almost as necessary as the air I breathe. 
Any way I know of a certainty that the absolute 
silence of the country depresses and saddens me, 
and at night keeps me broad awake ; whereas, in the 
midst of my native turmoil, I never know what blue 
devils or sleepless nights mean. 
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Indulging this propensity to the utmost, I, even 
in my walks abroad, cling by preference to the main 
thoroughfares, for, in a degree, my spirits rise and 
fall according to the amount of hubbub by which I 
am surrounded. I am almost boisterously jolly in 
Fleet-street or the Strand ; I feel inclined to sing or 
whistle aloud going along Piccadilly, Holborn, or 
Cheapside ; but if Fate leads me into the quietude, 
say, of the Adelphi- terrace, or through the solitudes 
of Bloomsbury or Mayfair, a barometrical change 
takes place in my mercurial temperament. Down 
go my spirits, not to zero certainly, as they do on a 
mountain-side or in a country lane, because the 
' hum of the hive' is still audible. I can keep my 
ear upon it, as it were, and recognise in the merged 
Tolume of sound, as it swells or declines, the stimu- 
lus so necessary to my easy progress through this 
troublesome life. But I am not so comfortable as I 
was ; in a certain degree I become aware of a want ; 
I am conscious of having ears, which is wrong, as, in 
a state of perfect health, the doctors tell us we ought 
never to know that we have any special organs, and 
that when we do there is a likelihood of their being 
out of order. 

Hence, by preference, I live on the verge of a 
large thoroughfare. I can hear the roar of it, uncon- 
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sciously of course, for the most part, all day, and 
nearly all night, for night brings little cessation of 
the hum. It is true there is comparative quiet from 
two to five A.M. in winter, and from three to four in 
summer, but never silence. The creak of the police- 
man's boots, and the thud of his shoulder as he 
tests with it the security of door after door along 
the street, are enough to prevent that, to say nothing 
of the occasional belated hansom, the equally belated 
roistering convive, and the early-going stableman in 
his clanking wooden clogs. Cats, again, hold high 
jinks in the ' dead waste and middle of the night,' 
and confusedly mingle their shrill howls with the 
far-off screeching whistle of the trains crossing the 
sonorous bridges of the river. Besides, too, there is 
that indescribable distant murmur, soft, but quite 
audible, never absent, even in the dead of night, 
from the big city, and which one might half fancy to 
be the lingering echo of the day's trafl&c. Why, 
save the mark ! if you do happen to have a wakeful 
night you are never dull, you never feel lonely with 
all this going on, whilst you may derive most edify- 
ing instruction as to the ways of your fellow-man if, 
your restlessness continuing, you listen to his gra- 
dual awakening into the full activity of his daily life. 
Winter as well as summer, he gets well astir in some 
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shape or other soon after five — earlier^ if you count 
the bellowing ' s wee-up !' as the precursor of the 
day's doings, and follow him up by the carpenters 
and bricklayers beginning their work with hammer 
and trowel at the new building by the comer. Do 
not I know the hour by the slow crunching rumble 
of those heavy grain-carts from the neighbouring 
brewery as well as by my repeater ? Can any Lon- 
doner doubt the time when he hears the measured, 
orderly, regular tramp, tramp, tramp, of the police 
going oflf duty ? Six o'clock of course ; and directly 
after the police there go the cart-horses with their 
whooping boy and yapping dog, going to fetch the 
vans and wagons that are kept up the yard round the 
corner, where the cock crows at intervals all night. 
There goes that young railway clerk who lives oppo- 
site, and who seems to have to turn out at six sharp 
every morning ; do not I hear him slam the door 
behind him as regularly as clockwork ? And from 
that time forth till eight is there not a constant suc- 
cession of clerks and others, coming out and slam- 
ming doors behind them, generally whistling, always 
coughing, and invariably hurrying? Then, min- 
gling with the hastening, scuffling, shuffling, running 
footsteps of men, come those of more horses, trotting 
now away with their vans, the which, being for the 
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present empty, and having all their chains and pins, 
tail-boards and gear, loose and flapping, begin to 
swell the hum gloriously. Street-cries, too, by this 
time are lending their valuable aid to the volume of 
sound. * Dust . . hoo . . y !' ' Milk be . . low . . oo P 
* Water-crees . . es !' ' Fine Ya . . armouths !' have 
been at it for the last half hour. The scavengers' or 
the dustmen's carts, with the scrooping sluice of the 
shovels, and the guttural tones of the men working 
along the gutters, have been bumping and thudding 
their way through the street for some time also : 
the milk-can (it is mostly on wheels nowadays) has 
added a pleasant tinkling running accompaniment to 
these baser notes, whilst ' Hare . . . skin ! . . . B-r- 
abbit-skin !' has been plainly traceable from afar, for 
at least twenty minutes, by reason of the peculiarly 
shrill penetrating accents of the itinerant fellmonger,^ 
whether male or female I am never sure. * Pii . . . 
e . . . a-per !' with a single knock ; the first delivery 
of letters with a double ditto ; the * Meat-meat- 
meat !' of the purveyor for our ' harmless necessary 
cat ;' and a host of accidental combinations of voice 
and gratuitous noise, keep up the din merrily, not- 
withstanding it is what is called breakfast-time, as 
announced to those whom it may concern by the 
weird whistling scream of the ' American devil' from 
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some remote manufactory. But the beauty of London 
in regard to the hours for meals is, that they are 
never universal ; you breakfast at eighty but I break- 
fast at nine or ten ; so that there is no appreciable 
lull on this account, no approach to silence, as there 
is in a mere manufacturing or provincial town. No ! 
when once the world is fairly awake, until it goes to 
bed again, the hum is kept a-going. 

As the day wears on, street-cries increase in 
volume and number. There is the ' Old clo, clo !' of 
our still wandering friend; the costermonger, too, 
comes to the front with his blatant inexplicable 
bawlings, the which, translated, resolve themselves 
according to the season into * Fine rope, fine rope' 
(meaning, of onions), * Yah ! mack . . . rel !' * A . . . 
roots for your garden, all blowing, gro'ing !' * Fine 
-young sparrow-grass !' * Ah, ya ! peas, eightpence a 
peck!' &c., with any variety of fruits and flowers, 
ranging between the early ' ho-o-o-boy' and the tardy 
* walnut,' ' Spring bow-pots,' and that last cry of 
summer, 'Blooming lavender !' 

Hawkers — bassi, alti, soprani, and tenori — of 
the multitudinous wares indigenous to street com- 
merce, including * Ornaments for your fire-stoves !' 
*Do'r-mat, do'r-mat!' all kinds of basket-work, wicker- 
work, divide the honours with what may be deno- 
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minated the repairing itinerants, the strident ' Chi- 
ee-rs to mi . . . end !* * Knives and scissors to grind !' 
'Umbrellas to mi . . . end!' and all the rest of 
them. 

Subsiding somewhat after midday, the hum is 
swelling forth again with a mightier resonance than 
ever by three p.m. ; for we have now the fashionable 
trafl&c — the drowsy buzz of the drones in addition to 
all the usual stock items of sound in the industrial 
hive. 

Only varying in the nature of the calls and sounds, 
the afternoon of the working-bee is as full of buzz as 
the morning, 'MuflSn or crump!' (with the bell,) 
'Perry wink!' and 'Shrimps fresh every da-a-a-y !* 
replacing the vendible comestibles appropriate to the 
breakfast-hour. Neither is darkness any security 
against noise in my neighbourhood, lying, as it does, 
in the full current of the theatre- and opera-goers ; 
indeed, there is a 'horsemanship' handy, which 
creates an incessant demand at the portals of the 
establishment for the fine ' St. Michael orange !' and 
the ' All hot, all hot, smoking hot !' of the succulent 
potato. Never let it be forgotten either that the 
heavily-laden Pickford's wagon, with all its thunder- 
ing, booming, clanging, jingling kindred, from the 
trotting brewer's dray and the sonorous police-van 
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down to the swift-going pony-cart, keep up a per- 
petual accompaniment all day long to the noises 
merely incidental to the hoar. Blundering back- 
wards and forwards, and up and down the paved 
mews, and bursting into the main street as with the 
roar of a battery that shakes the houses to their 
foundations, there is no fear of any deficiency in the 
bass part of the mighty discordant orchestra, so long 
as we can rely on the playful railway-van ! True, 
that his deeper and more rasping tones have of late 
been somewhat modified by the general introduction 
of wood and asphalte pavement ; yet I am happy to 
feel that this is not universal, and that there is still 
enough macadam left, with the consequent repairing 
by the huge jagged-edged blocks of granite, to insure, 
on occasions, a very tangible echo of the real old 
state of crunching deafening racket. Moreover the 
genus ' van' can be depended on till quite late at 
night ; after six certainly it is a trifle more eccentric 
in its movements, but it is ' all there' at intervals, 
and makes its presence the more felt, perhaps, from 
being isolated. 

The boy — the street-boy, of course — is an invalu- 
able factor in this great cacophony. His whistlings, 
his shriekings, his war-whoops, his cat-calls, his 
derisive imitations and chaff, and his inexhaustible 
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ingenuity in the creation of indescribable noises are 
truly magnificent ; and though he is at his loudest 
in the afternoon and evening, the shindy he makes 
has the advantage of being continuous from morn 
till night. Listen whenever you please, you can 
always hear a boy somewhere in the London streets. 
But for him the popular song of the moment could 
never become familiar ; he carries * Nancy Lee' into 
the remotest corners and the blindest alleys, where 
the organ — ancient or modem — could never pene- 
trate. And the organ ! Think what an adjunct 
this is, as well as all the rest of the street-music, to 
the general concatenation of sound ! There are the 
regular old barrel and the new jingling piano, grind- 
ing away betimes at least four mornings in the week 
in my street, and frequently both at once. Gould 
mortal want more than this, especially when we 
know that, like the boy, the organ is ubiquitous and 
nearly always to be heard? Again, like the boy, 
the evening is its greatest ^ play' time in the streets ; 
really but for it there might be something like quiet 
now and then for a few minutes towards dusk ; but 
do not you think it, my provincial friends, you who 
are fond of London, ' if it were not for the noise,' as 
you say; no, no, we do not allow that. Music, 
divine goddess ! efiectually puts her veto on that 
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hope, and you will be fortunate if you do not get half 
a dozen different manifestations of her^ all within 
earshot at the same moment, including the /an/are 
of a German or volunteer band, or the fifes and 
drums of a juvenile community screeching and rub- 
a-dubbing in the distance, to say nothing of the 
Pandean pipes and ' roo-too-too-y' of my pet Punch, 
established at our corner. 

One day there is, however, out of the seven, 
when I must admit that, for the early hours at least, 
a lull is perceptible. The hum is reduced to a mur- 
mur similar to that already referred to in the dead 
of night, that echo of the work-a-day traflSc which 
lingers on into the Sunday afternoon. Nevertheless, 
this is not undisturbed ; we must have milk for 
breakfast, a newspaper is equally indispensable, and 
'Llo'oyd'Sy Weekly Times, Reynolds', Dispatch pii-a- 
per !' is a vocal outburst suflScient to keep my spirits 
going till the church-bells get into full swing, and 
the ' guid folk,' in carriages, cabs, or on foot, make 
the streets resound once more. By the time service 
is over, and the returning traffic quieted down a little, 
we are well into the afternoon, and we all know how 
joyful that is made in summer by that doleful, long 
drawn-out, and far-echoing announcement of ' Fine 
ripe straw-be-rees !* ' ! ah ! ripe o-o-o-boy !' If the 
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season be unfavourable for this, we can always be sure 
of the stentorian cry of * Penny orange, penny orange !* 
which, with the roaring *MuflSn a-ah !' (without the 
bell, as a concession to the Sabbath,) approaches 
suflSciently near to the usual state of things to remind 
my gregarious nature that I am not cut oflf from my 
kind — that it is only an arrest of the hum in order 
that it may break forth on the Monday with renewed 
and recruited force. 

Extremes of temperature naturally afifect these 
details, but do no more than produce a charming 
modulation in the hum. Hard frost and short days 
lessen the general flow of trafl&c and the general 
hubbub of humanity ; but compensation is made in 
the fact that hoofs and feet, and wheels and voices, 
ring out the clearer and the sharper upon the hard- 
ened road, and through the crisp and biting air- 
Snow luckily is rare, and seldom lies deep enough 
or long enough to muffle materially my grateful and 
delightful din, whilst hot weather and long days 
bring it out with the fullest strength of which it is 
susceptible. Life in the streets, with the thermo- 
meter at eighty degrees, and ' no real night,* as the 
almanacs say, makes itself more heard, and for a 
longer stretch, than at any other period. People 
linger at corners and sit on doorsteps far in the 
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night, more things are sold in the streets, and up to 
the end of June more people are in London, not to 
mention the additional accidentals incidental to mid- 
summer; to wit, the water-cart, faithful rumbler! 
late and early ; excursion vans full of children, young 
and old ; the fire-engine, which is turned out more 
frequently for drill ; the steam-roller, which is, with 
admirable parochial consistency, constantly used 
when roads are hard and dusty. Finally, the open 
window allows everything to tell more upon the ear 
during the summer solstice ; so that, bearing in 
mind my curious, but, as I hold, not uncommon, 
predilection for noise, it can be understood that at 
this period my bed becomes one of roses, and that, 
as I lay my head upon the welcome pillow, I find — 
in the resounding traflSc of the theatre-returning 
cabs and carriages, the expelled and roistering crowds 
from the public-houses, the booming clangour of 
Big Ben at the head of all the chiming clocks and 
bells as the midnight hour peals forth — a lullaby 
more sweet and sleep-invoking than could be be- 
stowed by the deepest and intensest sylvan solitude. 
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* O God, I could be bounded in a nutshell, and count my- 
self a king of infinite space, were it not that I have bad dreams' 
{Hamlet), 

I NEVER had any thought of danger daring the whole 
twenty years I made the journey ; nothing ever hap- 
pened to me ; and then to think the very first time 
this youngster goes, he — but I must begin at the 
beginning. 

The way of our bank at Charrendon was just 
this. We had several branches at distant places — 
small towns, you understand, where there was not 
enough business done to pay for keeping a clerk con- 
stantly on the spot ; so we only had an ofiSce, and 
only opened it on market-days, once a week. 

One of us used to go over in the morning and 
return at night. The railway helped us to three 
of these journeys, but the fourth, to Meresdene, had 
to be made by gig. The place lay fifteen miles off, 
in the very bosom of the downs, and the road ran 
all in amongst them, and sometimes over their top- 
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most shoulders. It was for the most part lonely, 
and in wintSr sometimes very rough and bleak. I 
had to do the day's business at Meresdene, but, be- 
yond bitter winds, snow, and rain, nothing ever be- 
fell me, as I have said, for twenty years. In the 
summer it was a pleasant drive ; in winter, of course, 
in bad weather, it was an unpleasant one — ^that was 
all the impression it ever made upon me. Young 
Chase, however, never seemed to fancy it ; from the 
time when it was first talked about for him to do, 
he did not like the idea. He told me so, and I 
laughed at him. I said, '0, you won't mind it; 
after a bit you'll think nothing of it, no more than 
I do.' You understand, he was not used to the 
country; he had been born and bred in London, and 
they draughted him from our chief oflSce there, down 
here, for the sake of his health. He had been ail- 
ing a long while ; the doctors said he ought to live 
out of town ; and, being a trusty servant and liked 
by our manager, an exchange was arranged. 

He had been at Charrendon about six months, 
and did not seem much the better for the change. 
He was tall and muscular, but a thin, pale-faced, 
large-eyed fellow, always fond of reading Shake- 
speare and the like, and had a dreamy absent kind of 
way with him at times ; but he seemed to like the 
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country, and was particularly fond, in his leisure 
time, of wandering over our downs with his book. 
He often used to talk to me about them, saying how 
beautiful they were, and that no sort of country that 
he had ever been in had impressed him so much. I 
am afraid I did not greatly sympathise with him ; 
the downs had never been anything to me ! Indeed^ 
I don't know that I ever gave them a thought, till 
he used to speak about them, and yet I have lived 
hard by them nearly all my life. 

Well, as I was saying, he had been with us six 
months, and it was just about the beginning of No- 
vember when I was attacked by rheumatism. They 
said if I did not take care I should be laid up, and 
that I must not expose myself through the coming 
cold weather. This led to young Chase's having to 
do my work at Meresdene. So I drove him over one 
week, to show him the road and the way the work 
was done, that he might be able to take my place 
the following week and for the rest of the winter. 

Now it was when this was settled that he first 
seemed to shirk the job. He told me that he had 
been constantly dreaming about the downs, and, as 
he seemed to say, one particular part of them. Mind 
you, he had never seen the place, didn't know there 
was such a place really ; but he said he had dreamt 
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of it over and oyer again, and it always made him 
uncomfortable. It was a deep chalk-cutting, he 
said, past which the road wound up the side of a hill 
from one of the bottoms or valleys. In a sort of 
way, he described the place to me, but, bless your 
heart, I never paid any heed to it ; I didn't recog- 
nise it as any place I knew; and it was only 
when I was driving him over to Meresdene, as it 
might be this Wednesday, that I found out what he 
meant. 

We were exactly half way on our journey, and 
had turned on to what are known as the Whiteways ; 
that is, several narrow chalk tracks which show up 
very white across the turf, and run side by side with 
the road for some distance, as it descends the steep 
hill past a great chalk-cutting. This, perhaps, is 
the most solitary and exposed part of the drive, and 
lies on one of the highest ridges of the downs. 
There is no habitation for a good mile on either 
hand ; Dene's Gate turnpike, at the bottom of the 
hill, being the nearest ; and when we came to the 
beginning of the descent, where we could see down 
into the valley — there's a splendid view, mind yon, 
there — he almost frightened the life out of me by 
suddenly jumping up from his seat and exclaiming, 
* There ! there it is ! that's the place ; that's the 
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very place I've seen a hundred times before in my 
dreams ! I have seen it every night for a month 
past !' 

Sure enough, the road passes the chalk-cutting, 
but I had never thought anything of that, and it had 
never occurred to me as being the place he meant. 

* Well,' I said, * sit down ; don't excite yourself 
like that, you'll upset the gig. What if it is the 
place, it won't bite you !' And then he sank down 
quietly by my side, his chin dropped on his chest, 
one of his dreamy fits seemed to come on, and he 
never spoke another word till we reached Meresdene. 

The little town was busy with the sheep market, 
and he roused up throughout the day. He was 
always nimble at his work, soon took in what was 
to be done, and was quite comfortable until we set 
out homewards. Then the dreamy fit seemed to 
come on again. It was past five o'clock, and getting 
dark, when we stopped at Dene's Gate turnpike to 
light our lamps. Soon after this, we began to as- 
cend the hill, near the top of which is the chalk- 
cutting and the Whiteways. I was on the look-out 
for what he would do here, expecting some oddity, 
for he was always odd ; but he remained silent, and 
beyond fidgeting in his seat, and looking from side 
to side of the road, and up at the steep cliff of chalk 
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as far as the twilight and glitter of our lamps would 
show it him, he did nothing ; and when we got back 
to Charrendon, I said : ' Well, there's not much to- 
be afraid of in that day's work, is there ? And now 
that you have seen the reality, perhaps you'll leave 
oflF dreaming about the Whiteways.' He merely 
smiled, and said : ' no, of course not ; it's only a 
stupid fancy I had. There's no diflSculty about the 
journey; I shall do it all right enough.' Yet I 
thought he forced himself rather to say this, and 
didn't mean it. 

Well, nothing particular happened during the 
next week, only I noticed that young Chase was a 
little more dreamy and odd than usual. I said to 
him on the Tuesday (as he was to go on the Wednes- 
day), ' You don't reg,lly mind this job, do you ? or 
would you like to have some one with you ? We 
might send the ostler lad, I think.' Whereupon he 
said, very hurriedly and anxiously, I thought, * 0,, 
dear no; no, certainly not ; on no account!' and I 
answered, 'Well, I think you are right; it would 
look rather silly ; you might get laughed at !' 
Though I am bound to say of late years, since the 
railways have brought London so much closer to us, 
people have more than once said that they thought 
it rather foolhardy of me to come back at night alone 
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in the winter, seeing there was always a good sum of 
money in the driving-seat, the farmers' payings-in, 
and the like, during the day, you understand. But, 
hlessyour heart, I never had any fear, and I could 
not understand why anybody else should ; so I was 
quite relieved when young Chase plucked up, and 
would not hear of having anybody with him. 

Well, off he went. We were very busy all day, 
and I thought no more about him. My time home 
from Meresdene had usually been a little before 
seven, according to the roads and the weather. I 
live over the office, you understand, and have done 
so ever since I was made chief clerk. I looked at 
my watch after I had had my tea, and was astonished 
to see it was half-past seven. I was astonished, 
that is, you see, because young Chase was not back ; 
and I confess I began to get a little fidgety, when 
another half-hour passed, and still he had not re- 
turned. I looked out of the window and saw there 
was a thick fog — so thick, I could not see the lamps 
on the other side of the market-place. This ac- 
counted for his delay in my mind ; • the thing had 
happened to me; but the roads are so white, and 
Jenny, the old mare, knew them so well, that be- 
yond going slowly there was no difficulty ; but still, 
when ten, half-past, and eleven came, and no sign 
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of young Chase — well ! I didn't like it^ and I was 
going to send oyer to the chief of the police^ when 
the horse and gig came trotting up to the door. 

I looked out. The fog was all gone, and it was 
a bright starlight night ; but you may judge my 
state of mind when, going down, who should be at 
the door but Joe Muzzle, the turnpike man from 
Dene's Gate, and another. 

Says he, very excited, and hurrying oyer his 
words : ^ Your young man^ sir^ found for dead just 
below the Whiteways. We can't tell northin' at all 
about it. My missus and I was just going to turn 
in, when we heerd somethin' clanking agin the gate 
like : I goes out, and there be'es a horse and gig, 
and ne'er a driver, and on examination I find it be'es 
your gig, reins cut or broke, and dragglin' on the 
road ; there be'es a bit of a fog about, and I sings 
out, but no one answers, so I routs my youngster 
out o' bed, and sends him oflF to Gray's Farm, the 
nearest house, for help, for I know'd there must ha' 
been an accident, for I let the young gentleman 
through the gate at the reg'lar time, soon after five 
this afternoon, on his way home, and he gives me a 
sort of sleepy nod like, without speaking ; and. " Now 
where be'es 'un ?" I says to my missus, for it was just 
nine then, and chaise and he ought to have been at 
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Gbarrendon long ago. This man, Farmer Gray's 
foreman, comes back with my boy in about half an 
hour, and with a conple of lanterns we goes slowly 
on to the Whiteways, leading the horse and gig with 
us, 'specting to find the young gentleman pitched 
out, or somethin' like that. And, sure enough, just 
when we gets under that there old chalk-cutting, 
this man here comes upon his body just aboye the 
edge of the slope, for the fog had lifted then, and we 
could see plainly. 

' He seemed quite dead, and we thought the best 
thing we could do was to take 'un back to the pike, 
which we done, in the gig, as quick as possible. 
Then I sends my boy to Meresdene for the doctor, 
and he's with 'un now, and then he sends me on 
here to tell you. I've spliced the reins up a bit, and 
we got through, and werry sad it all be'es, hain't it ? 
and now what be'es best to be done ?* 

This was a puzzling question, truly, but I went 
and woke up the police, and two or three of our 
clerks, and then we had some more talk with Joe 
Muzzle. Joe is quite a character in his way, and if 
you give him a start, he'll run on, clacking liko a 
clock ! I did give him a start, and then he said, 
' Searching about the place where we found the poor 
young gen'lman, as well as we could with the Ian- 
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temSy we finds the cushions pitched out and the 
whip broke in two — 'fraid I left that at the pike ; 
but here be'es some proper mar-drous weepons/ and 
he produced from his capacious pockets a pair of 
small flint-lock pistols ; ' there warn't nothin' else 
to show what had happ'd but the off gig-step seems 
to have got a twist-like, and the off lamp be stove in ; 
that, I reckon, was comin' agin' the pike with ne'er 
a driver!' 

Here we adjourned to the stable, to examine the 
gig, and you'll understand that all this time my mind 
was running on the cash. Was that safe, I wondered ? 

To my dismay there was not a sign of it in the 
driving-seat ; it was as empty as an acorn-cup in 
December. This led to more questioning of Muzzle, 
but he swore there was nothing else found on the 
road, except what he had produced. It seemed as 
if he were about right, for, to cut this part of my 
story short, we could not come on any trace of it, 
though we knew pretty well to a penny how much 
young Chase had, and what shape it was in. After- 
wards a sort of suspicion did fall on Muzzle, and the 
man who helped him ; their belongings were all 
overhauled, but with no result. I need not tell you 
that this affair made a great commotion for miles 
round. It got into the London papers. We had a 
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host of inspectors and detectives down ; our bank 
offered a reward, and so did the government, for the 
apprehension of the thief. 

Young Chase lay at the little turnpike for over a 
fortnight, quite insensible, like a log. He had re- 
ceived a concussion of the brain, the doctors said; 
but beyond this, there was no injury apparent. 
They couldn't quite make it out; no more could 
anybody, for the matter of that ; and even when he 
had shown signs of life and opened his eyes, he was 
for a month or two unable to speak coherently, or 
understand what was said to him. All this while 
you can guess that inquiries and examinations were 
going on in all directions, but there was no clue to 
the robbery, for robbery there had been, no doubt, 
or where was the money ? One of the pistols was 
discovered to be loaded, whilst the other, though the 
hammer was down, did not appear to have been fired; 
both pan and barrel were quite empty and clean ; 
clearly he had not been shot at. Then whom did 
the pistols belong to? He was never known to 
possess any, and they bore no maker's name; at 
least there were signs that it had been erased. The 
keenest wits of Scotland-yard were baflBed ; we could 
make nothing of it; not a person was apprehended, 
even on suspicion. 
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I must now tell you, however, as ill-luck would 
have it, the news of the poor young fellow's mis- 
chance was such a severe shock to his aged mother 
— ^the only relative he had, that we knew of — that 
she died two days after she heard it. Hence I was 
deputed privately by our directors to look over young 
Chase's room and effects. This led to our getting a 
sort of clue — at least, ij; made a link in the chain, 
though perhaps on the whole it rather added to the 
mystery, as you will say, when you have read this 
paper. I found it in an envelope inscribed with 
these words : ' To be given to my mother, if I do not 
return this night from Meresdene. — ^November 15, 
1846.' 

John Chase's statement : 

' Years have passed since the first faint shadow 
of the dream fell across my life. I have put it aside 
again and again, as an idle and vain imagining, but 
it has always returned; sooner or later, the vision 
has always revisited my pillow. Still, how could I, 
a sensible man with my faculties about me, conceive 
that it should mean anything more than one of those 
curious freaks of our uncontrolled sleeping thoughts 
common to all ? How could I imagine that it pointed 
to a reality ? yet when, six months ago, I found that 
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circumstances beyond my control had brought me 
into the sort of country that made the background of 
this dream, I marked the strangeness of the coinci- 
dence. When, too, I found with this that the dream 
was far more frequent in recurrence, and more vivid 
and circumstantial in detail, I was not the less im- 
pressed. And when at last I saw that events were 
conspiring to necessitate my making a night journey 
across the downs alone, the shadow of the dream 
oppressed me with a vague dread. I used to think 
of Hamlet's words, " God, I could be bounded in 
a nutshell, and count myself a king of infinite space, 
were it not that I have bad dreams !** I was abso- 
lutely sure, when starting on that preliminary drive 
last week, that I should see the spot. I knew it as 
a foregone conclusion, so that when we turned the 
brow of that last big down, and came upon what 
they called the Whiteways, and the hill road run- 
ning past the chalk-cutting lay before me, I instantly 
recognised the place which had for all these years 
been the one prevailing picture of my dream. 

* There it was ! There was the scene, as it first 
faintly presented itself to my sleeping eyes years 
ago ; as it had ever since continued to come before 
them at intervals with increasing vividness. The 
e£fect on the landscape of a winter's twilight, deepen- 
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ing into night, began to suggost itself after awhile. 
In addition to this, I could at times discern, bat 
only in that vague manner belonging to dreams, a 
horse and gig toiling slowly up the hill. This inci- 
dent also gradually increased in reality, and by the 
time I had been here at Charrendon a month I conld 
often see that it was myself who was driving. Al- 
most every night I dreamt that I saw myself doing 
this. I was alone in the gig, the lamps were lighted, 
and gave to the white horse, and the chalk-cutting 
under which I was for ever passing, a spectral as- 
pect. I never seemed to get beyond this spot, until 
there first arose a talk in the office about the possi- 
bility of my having to do our chief clerk's (Mr. 
Shepfold's) work at Meresdene. After this, there 
was a change and confusion in the vision. A frosty 
fog hung about ; the gig-lamps glimmered through 
it fitfully, giving an unusual phantom-like look to all 
I beheld. I saw myself for an instant driving as 
usual, but the next the horse and gig had vanished, 
and I was bending over the form of a man prostrate 
on the road. In one of his hands he held the leather 
padlocked bag which contained the bank money. A 
crape mask hid his face, but there was an ominous 
streak of red upon the white road beside him, and 
my hands were tinted with the same colour. In- 
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tense horror possessed me, for I felt that I had 
killed him ! Aghast at the deed, I strove to drag 
his body to the side of the Whiteways, opposite the 
chalk-cutting, where the down slopes abruptly to a 
hollow some hundreds of feet below. In my attempts 
to do this I always awoke. Then, every night for 
three or four weeks, was I haunted and made miser- 
able by this accursed dream ; and when I knew that 
it was finally settled that I should have to make the 
journey alone, and I discovered that there existed a 
spot on the road, actually resembling in all its details 
that which I was only too familiar with, I could no 
longer mistake the meaning of my dream. It could 
be nothing but a portent — a warning of what might 
happen to me. I should be there ; I should pass 
the place on my journey home, in darkness and 
alone — conditions favourable to the attack which I 
could not but suppose now would be made upon me^ 
for the sake of the money which my business would 
oblige me to carry. I should defend it, and I should 
kill my assailant ! Yet why was the veil, which it 
is the privilege of man to find ever hanging before 
his future, lifted for me ? What have I done, that 
the one shield which guards the happiness of human 
beings, that ignorance of what the next day or the 
next hour may have in store for them, should be 
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dashed from my too far-seeing eyes ? Why has the 
latter part of my life been gradually and irresistibly 
embittered by a sight of what might justifiably, 
though unintentionally, be forced upon me ? 

'That a man, in the contemplation of some 
hideous crime, should be warned from it in a dream 
that showed him to what it would lead, seems feasi- 
ble ; and we have heard that such things have been, 
and that men have been turned from their evil pur- 
pose thereby. But that I, knowing of no malicious 
intention ; having, as God is my judge, none in my 
heart; should have thus been persecuted by some 
fiendish, uncontrollable phantom of the brain, which, 
by its persistent nightly presence, should have shed 
its horrid shadow on my daily life, was unaccountable. 

' Yet there was more behind ; more mystery to 
aggravate the terror. Coming home after that visit 
to Meresdene with Mr. Shepfold, I threw myself on 
my bed, with a dread of sleep that I cannot express. 
Perfectly certain now that I should go on dreaming 
till the end was reached, I determined I would not 
sleep. I lay there, devising some plan by which I 
could avei-t this impending catastrophe ; it was my 
duty to do so both to myself and my employers, for 
the sum of money I should have with me would be 
very large. I would detail to them exactly what I 
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Tiave said above; I would urge them to see it as I saw 
it — that it was a warning, an unmistakable warning 
which we had no right to disregard. They might 
think me a fool, a lunatic, a coward — what they 
pleased; but I would not take that journey alone, 
and I hoped they would not wish it ! Yes, I would 
state my case the following morning. An infinite 
sense of relief came over me when I had made this 
decision, a calm to which I had been a stranger for 
months — a calm, indeed, that, despite my resolution, 
soothed me to sleep. 

* Instantly I dreamt. Of course, I am upon the 
downs, under the usual circumstances; the frosty 
fog, the gig with glimmering lights, the chalk-cut- 
ting, the hill road beneath it, the Whiteways, as I 
now knew the spot to be called ; then the prostrate 
form upon the road, the red stain upon the chalk, 
my figure with the bloody hands, bending over it; 
details which I had always been able to discern 
plainly in my dreams, notwithstanding the want of 
light ; and the effort I myself am making to drag the 
body across the road, to hurl it down the steep slope ! 

' But ah ! what new and strange revelation is this ? 
what new and terrible solution to this mysterious 
dreaming is about to be made to me ? The crape 
mask, that has always hitherto hidden from me the 
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man's face, is gone ! and I behold in my assailant 
and robber the unmistakable features of . . . But I 
dare not write his name, lest this fall into other 
hands than yours, mother — but you will understand 
who it was I thus saw in my dream, when I say that 
it was he who is the unhappy cause of our great grief 
and sorrow, and whom we suppose now to be far 
away. I was awake again the instant after this, in a 
frame of mind exceeding in its agony anything I had 
ever felt. If I might accept all that had gone before 
as a portent, why should I doubt that the catastrophe 
was to be brought about by this unhappy man ? it 
would not be more marvellous than any other part of 
my never failing dream. Should there be any truth 
in it, and it was my destiny to be attacked and robbed 
by him, then there was sufficient reason for my not 
claiming the protection which a companion on that 
journey might give me. No ; I now knew I must go 
alone to meet whatever might befall, or to dispel at 
once and for ever the shadow of the dream. If I was 
really so to meet him in the flesh, if he really be in 
England, no one must know it but myself. Then 
the dream may, after all, become the beneficent 
means of saving him, and preserving me from the 
committal of a deed that would weigh upon me to the 
end of time. 
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* Thus concluding on the morning after my expe- 
-dition with Mr. Shepfold, I had hut to wait for this 
the momentous day. It has come, and, in a few 
hours, I shall he on my road. For the last seven 
successive nights, the vision with all its latest cir- 
cumstances has heen present whenever, through 
sheer fatigue, I have given way to sleep ; whilst by 
day, its shadow has darkened on me hourly, to the 
^ exclusion of all but that scene on the Whiteways. 

' I start, at least, prepared.* 

The old clerk's narration resumed : 

Very dim was the light, however, that this state- 
ment let in upon the catastrophe. To be brief, it 
led to nothing practical ; nothing more could be done 
until young Chase had recovered sufficiently to be 
able to give a personal account of the aflfair. Months 
passed before this was possible ; his health returned 
very slowly. The doctors forbade any questioning or 
excitement, and I really did not know the details of 
anything that had transpired until he was pronounced 
fit to appear before our board of directors. 

Then I was present, with the rest of the people 
concerned. It was like a private court of justice, 
and young Chase was arraigned, as it were, like a 
criminal. When he came into the room his altered 
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appearance was startling. I had only seen him twice 
since his setting out on the fatal journey: once,, 
when he was lying quite insensible at the turnpike ; 
and once, when he was only a little better, at the 
county hospital. He now looked twenty years older ; 
his thin pale face was deeply furrowed, his long dark 
hair thickly tinged with gray, and the dreamy ex- 
pression in his large eyes had changed to one of 
wildness, whilst his black clothes added to his weird 
ghost-like appearance. He pulled himself together,, 
however, by a great effort, and, in answer to the 
questions the chairman put, this is about what he 
said, as near as I can remember : 

*The statement which you, gentlemen, found- 
addressed to my poor mother, and which you Have 
just read to me, is strictly true to the letter. It is 
fuller than any account I could give now of my feel- 
ings and state of mind prior to the 15th of Novem- 
ber. I have very little to add ; but I will tell you 
what I can. 

* As I approached the Whiteways, on my return, 
homeward journey, all the conditions of my dream 
were realised. I appeared to have been within them 
so often before, that I might have been dreaming 
then. Everything was so familiar. There was no 
difference between my sensations asleep or awake. I 
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had no sense of being, of actual existence, in one 
state more than in the other. I felt I was gliding 
to my destiny— gliding without movement, without 
bodily eflfort, precisely as one does in sleep. I can 
give no better account of what happened. The fog 
wrapped me round. There was an interval, an im- 
pression that I was struggling ; I appeared to fall ; 
and then I awoke in the hospital two months back. 
I can tell you no more.' 

'But did you see no one? Did no one stop 
you?' 

'No one that I am aware of; but I could not 
swear it,' was the answer. 

' But the pistols — were they yours ?' 

* Yes. Mechanically I had provided myself with 
them, but with no thought of using them. If I 
remember rightly, I took them from my pocket and 
placed them between my feet when I left Dene's 
Gate. I wished no one to know that I was armed.' 
'^^ And on your word and honour, Mr. Chase, you 
do not remember being attacked ?' 

' On my oath I remember no more than I have 
told you.' 

' And the money — where was that ?' 

' In the driving-seat under me, in the padlocked 
leather bag which Mr. Shepfold always used.' 
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' You know nothing more of it than that it was 
there when you started T 

' Nothing ; on my oath.* 

Then, after a long pause, during which many 
signs of dissatisfaction spread through all listeners, 
the chairman continued, as he referred to Chase's 
statement : 

'It is now my duty to ask you to whom, in 
this extraordinary story you have given of your 
dream, you refer as your visionary assailant. It 
is most essential — vital to your interests — that 
you keep nothing back from us, whether asleep or 
awake.* 

Here Chase was visibly moved. He shrank, as 
it were, within himself; he dropped his eyes, cower- 
ing. Presently he said, recovering slightly, 

* I had hoped to have been spared this, seeing 
that my words were intended for no eyes but my 
mother's.' 

' The whole business,' went on the chairman, ' is 
so visionary and unsatisfactory, that you are bound 
to explain to whom you refer ; your position with us 
demands it. You have been a tried and trustworthy 
servant; but you will forfeit all the past if you do 
not aid us in our efforts to discover the perpetrator 
of this robbery. An indication of who this myste- 
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nous person is may give us a clue. I conjure you 
to tell us everything, Mr. Ghase.' 

Again he resisted ; again he was urged to speak : 
ie continued silent, growing paler every moment. 
There was a nervous clutching of the hands and 
twitching of the mouth ; he staggered as if he were 
going to faint ; he sank upon a chair and his head 
drooped. It was a very painful scene now, for he 
^as much respected. Once again the chairman in- 
sisted, commanding him to say to whom he alluded. 

At length he arose, looking more like a ghost 
than anybody I ever saw; and, gazing vacantly 
round the room, with a return of his old dreamy air, 
said, in a faint and hollow voice, and without seem- 
ing to address any one in particular, 

' It matters little now. The shadow falls upon 
me for the last time; it can never lift again. He 
casts it upon me; he has blighted niy life; he 
hastens my death.' 

' Who ? Whom do you mean ?' cried the chair- 
fnan. 

For one minute Chase seemed brought back to a 
waking state. He looked straight at the chairman 
as he replied : 

* My brother, sir ; my twin-brother. I will con- 
ceal nothing from you now. When only sixteen years 
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of age he was transported for forgery. We contrived 
to hide the business from our friends ; had we not 
done so I should never have obtained the post of' 
trust I have held in your bank. Had the fact of his 
existence even reached your ears while I yet held 
it, you would have taken it from me, and I and my 
mother would have been irretrievably disgraced.. 
This is why I did not write his name in that state- 
ment. But his name was Edward, and you will find 
the record in — ' 

The speaker suddenly stopped, put his hand to 
his forehead, once more staggered back into the chair, 
and thence fell heavily to the floor. 

The doctor, who had watched his case throughout, 
was by his side instantly, and, after the very slight^^ 
est examination, pronounced him dead ! 

There is no occasion to dwell upon what imme- 
diately followed. His dying statement was found to 
be correct, and an Edward Chase — twin-brother to 
John — proved to have been transported two years 
before the latter obtained his bank appointment. 

Our directors made it their business, through 
the Home Office, to get every information concerning 
this man, and the whole of this strange business is 
made the stranger by what they thus discovered. It 
turned out, after the most careful scrutiny and com* 
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parison of dates, that the convict, Edward Chase, 
had not only never left the Australian penal colony 
to which he had been consigned, and therefore could 
never have had a hand in the robbery on the White- 
ways, but, after committing a series of crimes as a 
bushranger, he was convicted of having robbed and 
killed a man on a lonely highway, on the 15th of 
November '46 ; that he escaped, and being recap- 
tured at the end of some months, was actually exe- 
cuted on the very day that poor John fell down dead 
in our board-room ! 

These are the facts, and, I suppose, justify the 
name which, in this neighbourhood, is given to the^ 
story. It has been a terrible shadow indeed. It 
rested on the whole of us for a long time, I can tell 
you ; but, for my part, I think it all came from poor 
John's encouraging his dreamy fancies for wander- 
ing about the downs and lonely places, and reading 
poetry, Shakespeare, and the like. I don't hold with 
that sort of thing ; it partly turned his head, poor 
fellow, I'm sure — at least, you will understand that's 
the way in which I account for it all, for you'll never 
convince me that there was anything more than coin- 
cidence in it. The poor fellow's queer, odd nature 
was so worked upon, that he probably had a fit when 
he got to the Whiteways, and fell out of the gig- 
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The doctor told me privately that was his opinion ; 
and it was a fit that killed him in the end. I am 
not going to believe, as some folks do hereabouts, 
that there was any spiritual influence at work in his 
dreaming. Why, I know a man who wants to make 
-out that it was the villanous life the brother in Aus- 
tralia was leading, and his contemplation of the 
murder which he committed on the 15th of Novem- 
ber, that affected the mind of John Chase, here in 
England — through their twinship, you understand. 
Bah ! I*m not going to believe that kind of stuff — 
no, I'm too matter-of-fact for that, I hope. You 
shake your heads, but the end proves I*m right, I 
ihink. 

Eight years and a half passed, and the matter 
was being almost forgotten, when, one spring, the 
little mere, which lies between Gray's Farm and the 
town of Meresdene, was drained, and, amongst the 
white chalky mud, what did the workmen come upon 
but an old brown leather bag, with a padlock ! My 
-old leather bag, with all the money that poor John 
Chase had with him when he left the bank that night 
— every penny of it intact, except for the rotting 
^which the notes and cheques had got from the wet. 

Well, for a day or two this was the greatest 
wonder of all. How ever could it have got there ? 
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The neighbourhood all round was talking about it, 
and, as a matter of course, it comes to the ears of a 
certain man, lying sick, well-nigh to death, of a 
fever, at Gray's Farm. When he hears of this find 
he turns very uncomfortable, sends for the parson, 
and says he, 

' I can't die with it on my soul — I flung that bag 
into the mere, I did.' 

* How did you come by it T 

' Why, when Joe Muzzle and I came upon the 
body of that poor young Chase, lying upon the 
Whiteways, and were groping about with the lan- 
terns, and picking up the whip, and the cushions, 
and the pistols, and all the rest of it, I kicked against 
the bag. Joe never saw me. I guessed what it 
contained. I slipped it into my pocket, and said 
nothing about it. When I got home I found I 
couldn't open it, and I hid it for two or three days 
under my bed. Then, when it got wind that the 
police were likely to search Jo§'s crib and mine, why 
I grew frightened lest it should be found on me. I 
slipped out in the middle of the night, and flung it 
into the mere.' 

With this confession on his lips, the man died ; 
and the man was Farmer Gray's foreman ! 
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It was that incorrigible wag and insatiable news- 
monger, Mark Beckwink, Esq., who christened her, 
and the fatuous familiarity of fashionable Mayfair 
soon led to the general adoption of the phrase. 
Society was tickled by the quaint inversion of the 
names, and, as really little or nothing was known 
about the young lady, it was held to be a highly 
humorous mode of speaking of her. Indeed, be- 
yond the fact that her youth, extreme beauty, and 
gracious manners had turned the heads of the young 
swells who had been introduced to her, she was a 
mystery even to her name. She was simply called 
' May* by the few who were on familiar terms with 
her, and ' Miss May' by the many whose acquaint- 
ance was more distant. 

Old Lady Tresselton brought her out, and intro- 
duced her, at the fag-end of the season of 1860, as 
her young friend May ; but whence she came or who 
she was, the haughty dowager gave no hint. Very 
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few people had the courage to press the old lady 
upon any point she was reticent on ; and when one 
or two intrepid individuals made the attempt to 
elucidate this ' May' mystery, they were so pointedly 
shut up, or their questions so cleverly evaded, that 
return as they would to the charge, they were always 
worsted. Notorious for her imperious and eccentric 
ways, it was finally set down that this was only one 
of the many fads the aristocratic dame was con- 
stantly going in for. Her fancies and whims were 
never questioned; her birth and position, in spite 
of her want of wealth, warranted what she did as 
' the right thing,' no matter how odd or queer. 

Sir Hans Tresselton, third baronet, had left her 
a widow with one son, thirty years ago ; but the lad 
never went quite straight, and at the age of four- 
and-twenty went out to the West Indies, where his 
father had property, and there died within twelve 
months. Ever since this event Lady Tresselton 
had shown at intervals a partiality for protecting and 
patronising some one. May was by no means her 
first favourite, though of the three previous ones 
she had never hesitated to give a full and particular 
account, which led to each and all getting well 
settled in life. In short, she was a matchmaker ; 
it had become her hobby, and it was thought that it 
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was only her reticence regarding her present ;pro- 
tfgee that held back the ambitious youth of the hour. 
However, as I have said, May being all that a fa- 
shionable young lady should be, and a most delight- 
ful girl to boot, she was gradually accepted without 
much further questioning. 

* 'Pon my life, she's a regular stunner !' young 
Falkham of the Life Guards Grey was declaring one 
evening during the season of 1861 to Beckwink, the 
lad of all others most likely to know who was who. 
' But who do you think she really is, Marco ?* 

Amongst the coterie of young swells who fre- 
quented the smoking-room of the Dardy Club, where 
the talk was going on, nobody was supposed to know 
so much as Beckwink. He was the real referee in 
all matters of fashionable mystery ; but he had long 
confessed himself baflSed about Miss May, though 
his defeated curiosity was solaced when he found 
how popular his cognomen for her had become. 

' I never can tell what the deuce her name is,* 
he answered. * Whether May is her Christian or 
surname, or both, or either, I'll be hanged if I can 
tell ! I've tried the old woman from all sides, but 
never get any nearer. So sure as I lead up to the 
question, and think I've cornered her, some con-^ 
founded thing turns the conversation, or the old girl 
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turns it herseilf with such dexterity that you are no- 
where again in a minute. Once I said point-blank, 
"Is May a Christian or a surname?" and Lady 
Tresselton answered coolly, ** Whichever you like ; 
it is short for Mary, or Martha, or Margaret, and 
ought always to be used when people give their 
children such dreadful names as these. Sometimes 
a girl is christened May ; and I once knew a Cap- 
tain May, a very gallant soldier.'* " Yes,'' I said ; 
^*but I am thinking of Miss May, your — " '* Ah,'' 
broke in the old woman instantly, ** you are not 
singular in that, Mr. Beckwink ; a good many 
young men are thinking of her, but they seem only 
to think ; none of them have spoken yet ; the field 
is still open. 0, you are sad fellows, you men, now- 
>adays ; very few of you have the courage of your 
opinions." And do you know,' went on Beckwink, 
as he recounted this conversation to his friend, ' I 
think the old woman was making a bid for me ? 
But, hang it all, you know, one could not marry a 
girl unless you knew her name !' 

* But perhaps her name is May,' said Falkham, 
with a wag of his sapient head. 

* Perhaps it is. Why, of course it is !' 

' But I mean Miss May, don't you know ?' 

* Well, that's what I say, Falkie ; she's called 
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Miss May ; but May what : that's what I want ta 
know.' 

*Why, May, I keep telling you,' urged the 
Guardsman, 

* Confound it, I know that as well as you do ; 
but you won't pretend to tell me that her name is 
Miss May May : it would be quite too ridiculous for 
anybody to have such a name.' 

* Bet you a pony that's it, Marco !' 

*I will trouble you, gentlemen, to take care 
what you say about that young lady,' here inter- 
rupted a tall, lean, hatchet-faced, but distinguished- 
looking young man, with a set sneer wrinkling his 
right nostril, upper lip, and eyebrow. He had beett 
lounging listlessly through the room, and had acci- 
dentally come within earshot of the speakers. * It 
is coming to pass,' he continued, taking a huge 
cigar from his lips, * that before next fall. Miss May 
will have fixed her name to one that I guess you will 
not take in vain.' 

* Indeed ! What, is she going to be married ? 
Whose name is she going to honour ?' asked Beck- 
wink excitedly. 

* Mine, sir ; the Hon. Jaspar G. Kuse — at your 
service.' 

* Have not the pleasure of knowing you.' 
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*No/ here hurriedly broke in Major Hernehill, 
another of the Dardy set, who had just followed Mr. 
Kuse up to the speakers. ' I ought to have intro- 
duced my friend. Let me present you, Mr. Ruse — 
Mr. Beckwink, Mr. Falkham. Mr. Ruse is attached 
to the American Legation, and has only been in 
England a week, so I'll trouble you fellows to be 
civil to him.' 

Then there was a feeble laugh, and a buzz, and 
an awkward, ' 0, very glad ! Ah, yes, delighted !' 
and Beckwink and Falkham held out their hands to 
the stranger. This gave a pleasant turn to the talk, 
which for a moment had promised to become other- 
wise ; but, after one or two more conventional re- 
marks, in which of course the lady's name did not 
appear, the knot of men broke up. Beckwink soon 
after, however, was buttonholing Hernehill in a 
corner; for that purveyor of gossip could not rest 
until he had learned the top and the tail of this 
startling news about Fair May. 

' Well,' said Hernehill, * I had best give you the 
tip, straight out, as far as I know, or else you'll be 
drawing on your imagination. I know you, Mark; 
you never like to appear in the dark long. Rase 
there, the Yankee, brought very good letters — one 
to Lady Tresselton ; and like his countrymen went 
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ahead in no time ; had not been to the house twice 
before he proposed for the girl, put his circumstances 
before the old lady ; she approved, and the American 
goes in to win, and wins. The girl says "yes," and 
there's an end of it ; and they are to bo married the 
end of the season.' 

'Astounding!' said Beckwink; 'and to think 
you should have heard all this before me !' 

' Ah, my boy, behindhand for once, eh ? and I'll 
lay odds you don't know another bit of news about 
our friend. You are getting quite out of the run- 
ning. What has come to you, old man ?' 

* 0, humbug ! What more do you know ? True, 
I have been away in Burke's yacht for a fortnight ; 
lots of things happen in a fortnight. Tell us, what 
is it ?' 

* Well, then, simply this : the day before the 
Hon. Jaspar turned up. Fair May refused Charlie 
Hampden.' 

' What ! you don't mean to say he proposed ?' 
' Positive fact : and he is gone off, very hard hit, 
to the States ; going to fight for the South, he says, 
and hopes a Northerner's bullet will settle the ques- 
tion, and that sort of thing.' 

' You do astonish me ! Who would have thought 
it! Why, Charlie Hampden has been about the 
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whole season, looking as fit as a fiddle. He kept it 
very dark.* 

* Yes ; still waters, you know ; but what I say is 
true for all that.* 

* Why, he has not a penny in the world ! What 
was he going to marry on T 

* Ah, there's the rub ; old lady wouldn't stand it. 
Good family all very well, but money is her caper. 
Girl has not a screw, we may be sure ; and her lady- 
ship means to settle her well, as she has her other 
pets. Now the Honourable Jaspar is no end of a 
catch, and for a Northerner comes of a good stock ; 
but Lady Tresselton in this case looks more to 
money than birth, take my word for it. There, 
Marco, my boy,' added the speaker, giving his friend 
a slap on the shoulder, * I flatter myself I have told 
you enough to make you happy and keep you going.' 

* Daresay you have,' retorted Beckwink, some- 
what grimly for him. ' But now I should just like 
to ask you a question apropos of this young person. 
Hernehill, old man, you are a shrewd observer, and 
I wonder if you have ever noticed it. Very few 
fellows have ; indeed, it has only struck me quite 
lately ; but have you ever seen her hands ?' 

' What, Miss May's ?' 
'Yes.' 
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* Why, of course ! How can a fellow see a girl 
without seeing her hands ?' 

' Pshaw ! I mean without her gloves,' continued 
Beckwink impatiently. 

Hernehill paused, cogitated, and then answered, 

* No ; I don't know that I ever have, now that 
you put it to me.* 

* No, nor any one else !' said Beckwink trium- 
phantly. ' I have asked lots of fellows who have 
met her and danced with her, and they all say they 
have never seen her take her gloves off. No, sir; 
she never takes them off, not even at dinner.* 

' That's curious ; but what do the women say ?' 
' Just the same ; they never catch her without 
her gloves.' 

* It's a pretty little hand, as far as I remember,' 
said Hernehill. ' Colour wrong, or what ?' 

' It's a tremendous mystery, that's what it is,' 
exclaimed the little gentleman almost gravely. ' The 
more I think of it, the more I'm bothered. I will 
find out the reason somehow.' 

' Well, Mark, you'll have a chance soon. She 
must take her glove off when she gets married.' 

' True, by Jove !' cried Beckwink with glee. * I 
never thought of that, of course. When do you say 
the wedding is to be ?' 
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*The beginning of August, I believe; so Mr. 
Huse told me : he ought to know.' 

* I shall assist at that ceremony/ said Beckwink 
•deliberately, and with the air of a man who saw his 
way. ' When the ring has to be put on, if something 
strange does not happen, my name is not Mark 
Beckwink.' 

Hernehill was convulsed with laughter at his 
friend's manner. 

* What a fellow you are!* he cried; *you have 
the rummest notions.' 

But Beckwink evidently did not see the joke. 

' It's all very well,' he said, * but what with the 
secrecy about her name, and this strange fact of her 
never taking her gloves oflf, the girl is a mystery, an 
enigma, which it shall be my business to solve.' 
And with a preoccupied ' good-night,' he quitted the 
room before Hernehill's laughter had subsided. 

A fashionable wedding at the end of a London 
season. What are hearts in comparison to dresses 
on such an occasion ? Wherever the former may be 
worn, it is certainly not on the sleeve that they are 
then to be found. And yet it is of hearts that I 
have to write in this case. So the gorgeous array 
must be imagined, and I can simply say that the 
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bride was lovely, and like a floating dream-cloud of 
pearly purity; that her elderly patroness and pro- 
tector looked handsome, stately^ and gratified ; that 
the bridesmaids seemed to be far-oflf imitations of 
her in whose wake they followed; that the bride- 
groom, albeit somewhat strange of aspect, stood ex- 
pectant in his proper place ; the clergy and other 
necessary actors in the scene, in theirs ; whilst every 
available space within the sacred walls was filled by 
a throng of well-dressed lookers-on. Foremost 
amongst these, we may be sure, is Mark Beckwink,. 
Esq., eagerly watching the proceedings, and ever and 
anon turning to comment on them in a whisper to 
his friend Hernehill. This gentleman responds with 
less than usual of his nonchalant manner, and as if " 
impressed by unexpected and curious possibilities. 

All is going smoothly and in proper sequence ; 
the appropriate silence reigns, yet the approaches to 
the altar are so crowded, that, save to those in the 
front rank, none of the minor acts and details of the 
ceremony are visible ; and therefore, by the progress 
of the solemn words alone, as they fall from priestly 
lips, can the masses of spectators tell what stage in 
the simple service has been reached. 

Presently there is a pause, and the whisper, 
• Take your glove oflf,' is plainly audible. The pause 
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continues ; an eagerness to press a little forward is 
shown by a certain knot of the congregation nearest 
to the bride. The whisper is repeated; and as 
doubtless the request is being nervously complied 
with, the clergyman slowly, and with impressive 
solemnity, puts the crucial question, 'Wilt thou, 
Jaspar, have this woman to be thy wedded wife ?* 
Again a pause; and then suddenly, amidst amaze- 
ment and surprise, a ringing, sharp, metallic *No!' 
is heard — heard to the uttermost corners of the 
church. 

The bridegroom has taken the hand, timidly and 
reluctantly held forth. He has looked at it keenly, 
eagerly; stepped back a pace, repeated for one second 
his examination of the delicate finger-tips, and then 
flung it from him as the fatal ' No !* was uttered. 

Above and through the buzz of consternation 
here ensuing, can be distinguished such angry and 
hurried words as * Never, if I know it ! I guess I 
don't make a match like that ! I had no notion such 
a thing could be !' And whilst all the men standing 
near the bridegroom crowd round him, and with 
eager questions and ill-suppressed expressions of 
angry denunciation hurry him away to the vestry, 
the women rush forward to the bride, who stands 
pale and trembling by the altar-rail. 
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The scene which follows, again like the dresses 
and decorations of the drama, can be better imagined 
than described, at least by me. What does it mean ? 
What is the cause ? What can have happened ? 
What did he see on her hand ? These and the like 
ejaculations are dominant among the multitude, as, 
hustling and bustling, excited, curious, and amused, 
it, gradually dispersing, leaves the church. 

Not, however, until some time after the bride 
has been hurried oflf in her carriage by her women- 
friends, does the excitement begin to subside. 
Groups of people linger about the doors, curious to 
learn the reason for this unexpected termination to 
a marriage. One of the little knots, standing near 
the vestry-entrance in a quiet by-lane, is rewarded 
by witnessing another striking episode in the play. 

As the tall, thin, angular figure of the chief 
actor emerges, after a while, from the door, accom- 
panied still by several men with perplexed faces, he 
is met on the threshold by a stalwart young swell, 
who has come round from the main entrance with 
the little crowd. 

' Your name is Euse, I believe,' he says angrily ; 
' mine is Hampden. I have no authority at present 
from the friends of the young lady, whom you have 
so grossly insulted, to take up her cause ; but if the 
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day ever does come when I have, you shall answer to 
me for this outrage.' 

The American, with his set sneer, looks slowly 
up and down the speaker, as it were, and then says, 

* Yes, sir ; I will answer you, sir, or any man 
living, anywhere, anyhow you like. I guess I am 
not ashamed of what I have done. I should be ever- 
lastingly ashamed if I had done otherwise, hard and 
<;ruel as the disappointment is to me — harder, I 
reckon, than to anybody else.' 

' This is no place for explanation ; but — ' 
Hampden is going on, when he is interrupted by 
Major Hernehill, who at that moment comes out of 
the vestry-door with Beckwink. Seizing Hampden 
by the arm, he cries, with a look of amazement, 

* Good God, Charlie, you here ! I thought you 
were the other side of the world ! But come out of 
this, come with me, come away at once ; we will tell 
you all about it ;' and hurrying him oflf, the friends 
disappear round the corner of the short passage, 
leaving the few witnesses of the scene more open- 
mouthed with wonder than ever. 

Beckwink's rooms were not a stone's-throw from 
the church, and thither we will follow the three 
friends ; for not until they had hurriedly settled to 
retire was there anything like a clear explanation of 
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this strange aflfair entered upon. Imagining once 
more the confusion of incoherent questions and 
answers, we will take up the talk only when it 
becomes a little consequent and intelligible. 
Hampden is saying excitedly, 

* No ; I could not stand it. I was harder hit 
than I thought ; and when I got to Liverpool I had. 
not the pluck to go on to the States, so I went over 
to some of my people in Yorkshire. I could not 
make up my mind to leave the country in which she 
still was. I had a presentiment, don't you know, 
that there might be a chance for me yet. And, by 
Jove, it looks now as if there were ! I heard she 
was going to be married, so I came back last night, 
and the same sort of presentiment impelled me to go 
to the church. But tell me, Marco, once again, 
exactly what this fellow said.' 

Beckwink, eager as ever to retail news, then 
recounted in detail what had hitherto only been 
given in short and broken ejaculations. 

* You see,' he went on, in his usual airy and 
playful manner, 'when we all crowded into the 
vestry, and the reverend gentleman gets him into a 
corner, and puts it to him, according to the rubric, 
which runneth somewhat to this eflfect : " At which 
day of marriage, if any man do allege and declare 
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•any impediment," &c., " then the solemnisation," 
Ac, ''must be deferred," &c., then the Honourable 
Jaspar G. Kuse explains himself. I must say I 
never saw a fellow look so yellow ; in fact, he was all 
<}olours, and no wonder, for it was what his country- 
men call '* a tarnation fix" ! In two words, he says, 
'*I cannot marry that girl, for the simple reason that 
she has black blood in her veins." He declared he 
had no idea of it until he saw her hand, but her deli- 
cate finger-tips betrayed her. *' The faint dark tinge 
which she has beneath her nails," he said, ^*was 
a plain and unmistakable proof of her origin." I 
have always heard this is the case,' continued Beck- 
wink, ' and that this sign never escapes the initiated 
and prejudiced eye of a Northern American. I must 
do Mr. Euse the justice to say that he was much 
moved, and once or twice quite overcome. He said 
he had fallen in love with her at first sight ; that his 
aflfection had increased the more he knew her ; and 
he complained bitterly that the forms of our English 
etiquette had forbidden any approach to those slight 
familiarities which might have allowed him to dis- 
cover her secret before things had gone so far. He 
cited, as an instance, the fact that he had never held 
her hand for a single moment ungloved. Old Lady 
Tresselton never left them alone together — kept him 
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at a distance^ on the noli me tangere principle, and 
always put him on his best behaviour. He cursed 
these formalities of our society as the cause of the 
whole disaster; "for," he went on, with more 
dignity than I could have given hiili credit for, 
" whatever comes of it, however much my own aflfec- 
tions and feelings are wounded, I reckon that my 
social status would be gone for ever in my country, 
setting aside my own self-respect, if I contracted an 
alliance with a woman whose blood is tainted with 
that of the negro, however far back.*' Then Buso 
turned to Lady Tresselton's old friend Haller, whom 
she had got to come and give the bride away, and 
said, '* How Lady Tresselton is going to make it out 
to her own conscience for having hoodwinked me in 
the matter, I do not pretend to judge, sir ; but when 
it comes to speaking of insult, I calculate I am the 
person who has been insulted and outraged; and 
had it been you, Mr. Haller, who had been the 
young girl's guardian instead of an old woman, and 
had negotiated the affair from the beginning, as she 
did — ^well, sir, whatever the law of your country may 
be, I should have taken it into my own hands, 
though you are an old man.'* I cannot pretend to 
tell you fellows,' continued Beckwink, 'half that 
passed* There was such a clamour and rattle of 
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tongues; I never assisted at such a scene in my^ 
life !' 

* But/ broke in Hampden, * is it a fact ? Do you 
suppose that that sweet, pure, delicate-complexioned 
girl can have had any dark ancestry? Not that it 
matters a rap to me. I would marry her this mo- 
ment if even she had a grandfather as black as ink ; 
for, as I admit, I never was so hard hit before ;* and 
the good-looking young fellow rose from his chair, 
flushed and thoughtful, and began pacing the room. 

* I quite agree with you,' said Beckwink. * What 
the deuce have you to do with Miss May's origin ? 
She is a thorough lady in every sense of the word, 
delightful, charming; and if you love her, that's 
enough, isn't it ? always provided she loves you.' 

*At the same time,' said Hernehill, 'we must 
remember, in justice to Buse, that he has been 
grossly deceived, and that the Northerners do not 
take this view of the subject. The prejudice is 
utterly absurd, we know; but to them it's a matter 
of social ostracism, almost of life and death ; and 
just now, whilst they are at war with the South, 
they are keener about the whole subject than ever.' 

* Yes,' cried Beckwink ; ' to the true Yankee, " a 
nigger is pison whenever met." I have never been 
in the States myself; but fellows who have tell 
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me that he will not get into a railway-carriage — will 
barely go into a room where a nigger is sitting. 
And yet, by Jove, they are all for letting them loose 
— the slaves, I mean. Well, free country — do as 
you like — all right, I daresay ; but I am no good at 
these things — don't understand them.' 

'Ah, slaves; yes, to be sure,' cried Hampden, 
suddenly bringing his restless pacing to and fro to a 
standstill, as though a thought had struck him. 
' Have not I heard that Sir Hans Tresselton (the 
old woman's husband, you know) at one time owned 
a large property in the West Indies? — sugar-canes 
and that sort of thing.' 

' Yes, certainly,' answered Beckwink ; ' and it was 
to look after it that the only scion of the noble house 
went out, years ago, don't you know? and caught 
yellow fever, or had d.t. or something, and never 
came back. I recollect hearing all about it when I 
was a boy at Eton.' 

' Then,' said Hampden, dropping into an easy- 
chair and vigorously slapping the one leg which he 
threw across the other, ' take my word for it, if what 
this Yankee says be a fact, then this dear sweet girl, 
about whom there has always hung a certain mysteiy, 
is some connection of the Tresseltons !' 

' What,' cried Beckwink, suddenly becoming por- 
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tentously grave at the prospect of fresh revelations, 
' do you think so ?' 

'Very likely; for you must know,' continued 
Hampden, * when I proposed for her, I had a long 
talk with Lady Tresselton, who, after all, was very 
civil to me throughout the whole aflfair ; never hullied 
me, you know, nor anything of that kind ; only said 
it could not possibly be. I had nothing, and May 
had nothing, her father having died far away, after 
losing all his property by wild speculation.' 

' Did she say who her father was ?' 

* Not exactly ; but left me to assume that it was 
a certain Captain May, a great friend of her son's, 
and that somehow it was out of regard for this friend- 
ship that she (the old lady) had taken up the girl.' 

'But where did she take her up from?' asked 
Beckwink. * Where has she been all this time ?* 

* 0, at school in Paris ; but of course Lady Tres- 
selton would not be very explicit with a detrimental 
like myself.' 

'I shall make it my business,' said Beckwink, 
with his most important air, ' to find it all out. I 
really am on the right track at last.' 

'Don't trouble yourself, my dear fellow; my 
mind is made up,' said Hampden, again rising and 
putting on his hat. 'To-morrow I shall call-in 
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Carzou-street, and insist on seeing the old lady, and 
renew my offer. She will listen to it now, I'll bet 
yon anything ; and I know the girl likes me : I found 
that out in spite of Lady Tresselton. Of course my 
darling didn't care for the Yankee; hadn't known 
him a week when she was forced into saying " Yes." 
I suppose, when she saw she must give me up, she 
was utterly reckless, and didn't care.' 

We must suppose that these confidences would 
hardly have passed so unreservedly, but for the 
strange conjunction of events which had brought the 
three friends together. However this may be, hav- 
ing once commenced, they continued; and Herne- 
hill and Beckwink were eventually instrumental in 
smoothing away many little social difficulties, espe- 
cially with regard to Mr. Euse, which arose through 
Hampden's now impetuous pursuit of his purpose. 
And when, three or four months later, he carried his 
point, and was married to the girl of his choice, Mark 
Beckwink, Esq., did not fail to attribute the success- 
ful issue of his friend's suit to his own clever diplo- 
macy. 

' Of course, I managed it,' he said to Falkham 
(who reverenced Mark's genius). 'When I saw 
Hampden was determined — rather rash of him, per- 
haps, but that was not my affair — I made it my 
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business, as I said I would, to get at the top and the 
tail of the whole story ; no matter how I did it, but 
I did.' 

*Yes,' inquired Falkham; 'and you found out 
who she really was?' 

' Certainly. Old Lady Tresselton's grandchild, 
daughter of her only son, the noble scion, who, haying 
contracted an alliance with a beautiful Octoroon — in 
short, having married one of the slaves on his father's 
property— died before the oflFspring of the union was 
bom. But, knowing his end was near (and, it 
seems, being very fond of his wife), he consigned her 
and, as the poets would put it, her unborn babe to 
the charge of a great friend of his, a Captain May. 
There you are, Falkie — there's the secret ; don't you 
see ? He, true to his trust, represents the case to 
Lady Tresselton. She, though very indignant at her 
son's mesalliance, condones it — maternal instinct, 
and that sort of thing ; won't have anything to do 
with the wife, who remains in her native land, but 
goes in for the child ; has her brought up in Paris ; 
never, indeed, loses sight of her ; and finally deter- 
mines, when she is the right age, to present her to 
the world.' 

' Ah, by Jove ! Yes, curious, quite romantic,' says 
Falkham. * But what about the name May ?' 
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* 0, that was the resnlt of the old woman's pride. 
Conld not fancy acknowledging the girl outright; 
and having had her christened May from regard to 
her son's friend, made a mystery abont it. Did not 
choose, as she confided to me, to be bullied into tell- 
ing anything. The dark finger-nails were always a 
great trouble to her ; but she thought she had got 
over it by the perpetual gloves. Forgot the American 
prejudice, and of course never expected the Yankee 
to cut up rough, as he did. However, it has all 
come right at last. Charlie Hampden and his wife 
are quite happy, although, with only four or five 
hundred a year, they cannot live within reach of May- 
fair. Still, as I tell him, what of that ? He can 
always be within reach of Fair May.* 

And the humorous young gentleman wagged his 
head with justifiable complacency at the witty turn he 
was thus enabled to give to his already original 
phrase. 



ON THE SEARCH FOR SUBJECTS WITH A 

LANDSCAPE PAINTER. 



Just as a love for books by no means implies the 
power of writing them^ so a love for pictures by no 
means implies the power of painting them. With 
no gift of authorship, a man may have a most keen 
and appreciative knowledge of literature ; and with- 
out the least technical or mechanical capacity for 
arty may have the truest understanding of its beauty, 
merit, and meaning. Really intelligent and sincere 
in his love of art and nature, possessed of an intui- 
tive judgment, matured by long and earnest study, 
he is as alive to every beauty and grandeur of form, 
light, shade, and colour which present themselves, 
as if it was his business to perpetuate them on can- 
vas or paper, and, touched with the divine afflatus, 
intuitively takes in subtle details as a painter does. 

To such an one, can there be a greater privilege 
and pleasure than the companionship of a landscape 
painter when he is 'on the search for subjects?' For 
myself, blessed with an intense love for Nature, the 
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pleasures of a country life are enhanced a thousand- 
fold if enjoyed with such a friend ! One especially 
there is who often comes down to the sunny sea- 
beach or rural village, where I may have taken up 
my summer quarters ; and how delightful are those 
days devoted to exploration before he sets to work 
at his easel ! A country walk with an object — ^with 
a definite, vital object — ^before us ! Who that cares 
for Nature could doubt its enjoyability? Who that 
cares to watch the sunset and the sunrise, the chang- 
ing colours of sea and sky, the azure fading into the 
tender gray, and flecked with wispish cirrhus; or 
the high-up, mottled, opalesque vaulting of heaven's 
roof; or the marching in solemn, ominous grandeur 
of the rounded, lurid- crested, massive cumulus thun- 
dercloud, with all the attendant gradations, abrupt 
contrasts, dazzling lights, or gloomy stretches of 
shadow spread out over the great expanse of open 
sail-studded ocean — the blue, the silver, the gold, 
the purple and the green, or even the leaden dreary 
gray — each putting forth its claim upon eye, mind, 
and heart ! — ^who, I say, caring for such sights, 
would not feel their value enhanced by the compan- 
ionship of a landscape painter, to whom they are all 
so much stock-in-trade ? 

Then, again, inland or by the cliflf-edge, as har- 
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yest-time comes on ! It is something to be present 
with him amongst the vast tracts of rich^ yellow, 
swaying grain, the barley and the wheat waving 
gracefully with the drying breeze, as if in reverent 
imitation of the motion of the sea below ! To be 
present when the sickle and the scythe sweep down 
upon this ample produce of the teeming earth, and 
long swathes of fallen corn, succeeded by the ga- 
thered graceful sheaves, help to make up pictures at 
«very turn, from the simplest combinations. 

What a charm and interest are to be found in 
tramping across the stubble, with its now-budding 
renewal of wildflower-tinted carpet, until we get to 
such or such a spot, where a mass of yet-unreaped 
<3orn stretches into the middle distance, and tells at 
its nearest boundary-line, sharp and golden, against 
the ocean's deepest blue ; and the aforesaid sheaves 
group themselves in clumps, or in odd detachments 
of twos and threes, and bring their bowing bunches 
of full ears sharp across the horizon, so that the 
•composition shall be balanced to a nicety! Then 
there is the hasty line or two, and note in the pocket 
sketch-book, to be made, to see how the subject 
comes, lest the various chances of farm necessities, 
of wind and weather, and shifting light alter it ere 
we can set to work in earnest, or as a means of 
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showing how we may adapt to purposes pictorial the 
individnal studies hereafter to be made. 

This conjunction of land and sea was always a 
favourite one with us, the blending of the marine 
and rural. No matter on what coast — wild, rocky, 
iron-bound, as in the Cornish west and Northum- 
brian and Irish north, chalky cliff and southern eme- 
rald down, or crumbling marly bank and thistle- 
choked sedgy grass, pebbly beach or shining sand — 
our tastes were catholic, and ' our great capacity had 
canvas for them all !' 

Farther afield and up the country, bowering 
woods and rural lanes; rustic farms, ivy-covered 
and lichen-clad; simple villages with gray church- 
towers and shining spires ; thatched roofs, bronzed 
and orange-toned vrith moss and wort, and gay with 
honeysuckle and twining roses, and the primitive 
garden glories of sunflower and hollyhock — nothing 
comes amiss, for your true artist finds subjects every- 
where, the simpler sometimes the better. Even dis- 
tricts the most unpromising yield greatest profit on 
occasion, and themes for the brush are to be disco- 
vered amidst dreary stretches' of marshy waste and 
long low-lying tracts of sandy coast; or where the 
river broadens to the sea, amidst banked-up dams 
and dykes, and great flat meadows almost below 
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high -water marks, with nothing hut scant and 
scruhhy trees, or weird gallows-like-looking land- 
marks and Trinity Honse signals, to relieve the dead 
monotony or carry land-colonr into the sky. East- 
ling sedgy fringes to the shore, growing out of oozy 
mud, and dank with thick ochre-coloured water lap- 
ping and curdling round the mouldering banks, or 
splashing savagely against them, where they are 
groined and held up by green, slimy, weather-worn 
posts and planks, or odd dwarf, rotting, shingly walls, 
and landing-places. 

These — under big skies, and with the accom- 
panying shipping and boating combinations from 
barge, billy-buoy, and wherry, through all the grades 
of craft up to the ocean-going steamer, or stately, 
gallant, full-rigged ship — oflFer to the landscape 
painter endless work; and there are worse ways of 
spending your summer holiday than to saunter with 
him when he is on the look-out. His happy hunt- 
ing-grounds are so interminable and so infinitely 
varied in character, that to follow him through but a 
few of them, and to listen to his talk about them, 
is to gain a liberal education. 

See him, to wit, in a mountainous country, breast- 
ing the steep sides of the great hills, braving wind 
and weather, and the roughest quarters which way- 
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side and remote inns and cottages a£ford, noting the 
transient effects (ever the most coveted and heauti- 
fol) of mist, clond, rain, and storm, of the son 
purpling and gilding the heath-covered steeps, and 
bringing out into silver lines the streams and tor- 
rents, and revealing, by contrast with the gloom and 
shadow, the yawning rocky chasm and weird abyss ; 
watch him, I say, noting all these with scrawling 
line and rapid blot, or printing them on his brain 
with accustomed eye, and a memory made tena- 
cious by long practice ; and, if you watch him, you 
must watch Nature, and read, whether you will or 
no, page after page of her wonderful and beautiful 
book. 

Traverse the region of the snow-clad Alp, and 
dreary tarn, pine-forest, and glacier-crowned, awe- 
inspiring pass, and so by gentle gradations to the 
softer districts of chestnut-groves, olive-trees, and 
vineyard-covered slopes, down to the hill-embosomed 
lazy Italian lakes, with their quaint craft, tropical 
gardens, and glittering white buildings and campa- 
nili; extend your journeyings through the history- 
hallowed plains, towns, and ruins innumerable and 
interminable, until the marvels of the East are 
reached, or confine your explorations to the beauties 
nearer home ; wander where you will, with a brother 
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of the brush, and, if he be your friend, he will teach 
you to see and understand a world of wonders, of 
which yon knew not even the existence before. 

In the neighbourhood of sylvan streams, again, 
for example, high up amongst the lochs and weirs, 
water-lilies and bulrushes, willows and bowering 
elms, meadow-lands, ^browsed by deep-uddered kine,' 
forest glades in all their majesty of century-old oak 
and beech — everywhere does your painter see a 
picture : his only difficulty is to realise his ideal of 
it on paper or canvas. 

And the eager bustling city, equally with the 
sleepy minster or provincial town, British or conti- 
nental, helps him, if he be so minded, to the exer- 
cise of his gentle and elevating crafb. When, too, 
he has fairly settled on a subject, and sits for hours, 
days, or weeks, reverently striving to capture the 
coveted glories, which make him what he is, how 
pleasant is it for his friend to pay little visits to his 
encampment, and inspect the progress from time to 
time of the sketch or picture ! The half-hour's break 
oflFfor luncheon, or the 'dix minutes d'arret' for a 
stretch, a pipe, and a chat — why, if the search for 
subjects with an artist be a treat for the layman or 
amateur, the pleasure surely does not lessen when 
a subject has been found and settled to ; and if the 
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walking and the hunting have their joys, so have the 
halt and the capture. 

Not a little of the charm of these searchings for, 
and findings of, subjects with a painter is to be got 
from the peace and quiet inseparable from them, 
their soothing influence vastly aiding the health- 
renewing properties of country air. After the bust- 
ling raging turmoil incidental to most of the bread- 
winner's daily avocations, nothing can have so 
soothing an effect upon the nerves, and give such 
rest, as lying in some pleasant place, sitting liter- 
ally say at the painter's feet for the sake of com- 
panionship and profit. He may not talk much — 
probably will not : his occupation is too engrossing 
for that ; or if he does vouchsafe a word or two now 
and then, or condescend at length to answer some 
oft-repeated indolently-put question, it is at random, 
with an abstracted air, and in sentences discon- 
nected, and often quite inconsequent. Never mind ! 
it is your business to wait upon his words ; but 
although the intervals are long between them, the 
artist's friend need not enjoy himself the less, but 
perhaps the more, because of the quiet he will have 
leisure to take it in. When he has feasted his eye 
to satiety with the beauties of the scene before him, 
his ear will find its occupation. Listen to the tender 
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melodies of Natnre floating abont from time to time 
npon the qniet fragrant air ! listen to * the sighing 
of the summer sea, asleep upon the sandy shore/ 
broken now and again by the plash of an oar, or the 
distant call ' of the fisherman's boy, as he shonts 
with his sister at play/ or the joyous voice of the 
'sailor lad, as he sings in his boat on the bay/ 
' The lark, whose notes do beat the vaulty heavens 
so high above our heads/ showers down his tribute ; 
the soft; murmuring of the breeze through the furze 
and stunted bushes, the whistling music of the 
corn-ears, in their jostling undulations, whishing 
and swishing in long drawn-out cadences, rising and 
falling at every variance of wind force — when this, 
too, rises with the incoming tide, and when Nature's 
orchestra puts out some of its strength of tone, the 
tune should prove as pleasant to a town-tired ear as 
are the gentler and more piano passages. If the 
crisp surges begin to break upon the beach, and 
rush and moan a bit, and a brisk breeze come hurry- 
ing up over the cliff edge and down the slope of the 
barley-field, jingling and jangling, there is plenty of 
music still ; and if our painter has ensconced him- 
self, with the eye of an engineer, under the lee of 
hedge or mound, so that Boreas does not catch his 
umbrella or his easel at a disadvantage, our time 
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may be as pleasant as nnder the merest zephyr- 
pnff. 

So I know my friend best at his best^ and prefer 
to think of him when the surroundings are all 
fEiYoarabley and one can listen in peace as well as 
look. 

Listen^ say, when removed from coast to pastoral 
scenery, to the peal of distant church-bells, or ' the 
windy clanging of the minster clock ;' to the clink 
and ring of the village blacksmith's hammer on the 
forge ; to the uneven lazy progress of the wagon- 
wheels, mingling with, and subdued to a melody by, 
the jingle of the bells of the harnessed team ; to the 
hoof-clatter of some fast - trotting horse, rattling 
along on a far-ofifhigh road; to 'the curly -headed 
ploughboy as he whistles o'er the lea ;' to all the 
woodland music — ' the tongues in trees,' the songs 
of the birds, the rippKng of * the brook that brawls 
along the wood,' and the rest of the rustling, twitter- 
ing, cawing, cooing, moo-ing, baa-ing, and bleating 
echoes of the country-side. 

When voices too, travel readily through the-tran- 
quil air, what strange experiences and odd remarks, 
and glimpses of character reach the ear of the artist, 
as he sits unsuspected on the other side of the hedge, 
or out of sight in the dense thicket, or behind walls 
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and outhonses ! When^ again, he has been discovered 
by the gaping natives, if they do not cluster too 
thickly round him, or, by jostling and impertinence, 
interfere with his work, he becomes the recipient of 
many an amusing and original remark. If he desire 
it, he can acquaint himself with all the local gossip, 
hear how the squire's daughter rides to hounds, and 
the people at the great house have come to grief, how 
Farmer Noakes is going to ' stub Thornaby Waste,' 
and the rest of it. The incredulous wonder, the 
crass ignorance, as to the purpose or meaning of 
the transcript on the canvas, or the condescending 
patronising tone of the would-be wise ones, as they 
appraise the painter's eflforts, are all highly enter- 
taining. 

Says one of these latter, to wit, after regarding 
the dexterous completion of a work, valuable to the 
tune probably of some hundreds, 

' Ay, that is good ! I shouldn't wonder now but 
what that's worth a five pun' note, and if I was a 
rich man I wouldn't mind giving ye one for it — just, 
you know, for to hang up, like, and make the old 
'ooman's room a bit pretty !' 

The odd names, too, at times, which will be given 
to your handiwork ! How funny they are ! Now, 
* You'll be makin' a draft ;' now, ' You'll be doin' a 
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design ;' now, ' You'll be a-printin* of it down ;' now 

* You'll be a-polishin' of it up ;' now, ' You'll be a- 
mappin* of it out ;' now, ' You'll be a-takin' of it off;' 

* a-linin' of it out ;' ' a-dottin' of it in ;* ' a-makin' 
mention of it ;' and other ' paintin' chaps' will have 
been seen, perhaps, ' a-doin' of the like !' 

* One there was here, as was a-doin' of it for 
weeks, every day and all day, he as was bidin' at 
Mrs. Cruxley's, and it was said, as when the draft 
was showed in the picture-gallery, it fetched a rare 
sight o' money. Lor', it was beautiful ! just, I can 
tell ye. He done all the bricks and the thatch and 
them swallows' nests, and t' 'ould chimney-pots, with 
the bit chipped out of that tallest, and the winders, 
and the panes o' glass, and that there one, a-standin' 
open just as it do now ; and the honeysuckle goin' 
up the side ; and then all the flowers and cabbages 
and 'taters, and the lavender a-growin' next them 
onions there ; why, you could reg-lar smell the car- 
nations, that ye could ; they were so nat'ral like. 
Nobody wouldn't ever think to look at it, as t' 'ould 
garden could ever come out like that ; his was a deal 
bigger than youm, too, and showed more o' the 
church and sky and trees, and I 'spect he worked 
his'n up a deal more than you'll ever do yourn !' 

So, thus and thus, until, by implication, it is 
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conveyed to you that you are a very inferior creature^ 
and more or less an impostor. 

Again, there is the subdued furtive conversation 
of two or more onlookers, who have loafed up to 
within a respectful distance of your easel, from their 
cart, boat, or whatever they have been idling over. 

' I say. Bill, don't you wish you'd been larned to 
do that r 

' I reckon as nobody couldn't a' lamed you /' 

' Well, but I could do it now, if I was to try. 
There ain't nothin' in that ; any fool could do that /' 

' Go on ; I like your cheek !' and, in a chuckling 
whispering voice, after a bit of a scufiSe, which 
brings the speakers nearer to you, 'Go on ; where 
are ye shovin' ? ye'll knock the gen'elman's umbrella 
over directly/ 

' He ain't a gen'elman.' 

' A deal more nor you are, anyhow !' 

' Got more money, I daresay ; bar that, I'm as 
good as he is !' 

Then, suddenly — 

' Here, look out ! There's that 'ere (aflSrmative) 
old boat gettin' adrift ;' and away shamble the lub- 
berly crew — ^probably of hobbledehoys; and then, 
when all is quiet, and just as you think that you are 
going to have half an hour's peace, you hear in a 

VOL. I. p 
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shrill treble, from a group of children, who have been 
harmlessly playing some distance off, 

^ Come on, Mary Anne, bring on that chile ; let's 
go and see the man a-drawin'.' 

After that, yon know what is going to happen, 
and, until school or dinner-time comes, yon will be 
the centre of an innocent circle, in which the odours 
of mangled pinafore, hardbake, peppermint, shoe- 
leather, and juvenile humanity manifest themselves 
somewhat strongly. 

Casual observations, seldom of a flattering cha- 
racter, will reach you now and again from passers-by, 
who, happily, not condescending to stop for more 
than an instant at most, dismiss yon with — 

* Whatever is he doin' ?* 

' 0, I don't know ; some lazy humbugging stuff 
or other !' or, in a most contemptuous tone, * 0, only 
makin' a draft, a-paintin' his own portrait perhaps. 
That 'ud make a pretty pictur, wouldn't it ? Chain 
up, ugly ! I say, come on I' 

Another specimen is the silent stealthy idler, 
who creeps up noiselessly behind you, and makes 
you, by the unexpectedness of his appearance, start, 
as you accidentally turn and discover him, and who 
will remain there looking over your shoulder, dumb, 
mysterious, uncanny, for any length of time, like an 
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old man of the sea> until, oppressed and worried 
beyond endurance, you are compelled to rise, and by 
some means shake o£f his obtrusive horrid presence. 
Evil-smelling, too, and personally objectionable, 
usually, is this, perhaps the worst, of any class of 
intruders. 

Once more, the artist will not unfrequently find 
himself looked upon with suspicion as an idle repre- 
hensible personage, and I remember to have been 
sitting on one occasion at a landscape painter's elbow, 
deeply interested in the skill with which he was 
transcribing the beautiful scene before him, really 
doing a most enticing, charming sketch, when an 
old gentleman, well dressed, and an ornament, no 
doubt, to the squirearchy, who had been silently 
watching for ten minutes, said at last, 

' May I ask how long you have been sitting here, 
amusing yourself in this way 7 

'0, I really do not know; time goes so fast 
when one is occupied. Five or six hours, I dare- 
say.' 

A pause ; then the old gentleman, with contem- 
plative and astonished acerbity, 

' Well, you do surprise me ! How an apparently 
intelligent being, able-bodied, and capable of earning 
his living by honest labour, can waste his time, in 
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that fashion, is heyond me to understand. You will 
allow me to say, sir, you ought to be ashamed of 
yourself ! Good-morning.' 

This experience, I flatter myself, is quite unique ; 
but the fact is the fact, and throws into the shade 
one other of a different order, but not less character- 
istic of the ignorance and stupidity abroad in remote 
districts with regard to pictorial art. 

In the border country an old miller, coming up 
with profound respect and many apologies, to look 
over the shoulder of my painter at work on the 
banks of the mill-stream, says, in a timid interjec- 
tory way, ' Ahem, sirr ! have I yourrr gracee-ious 
perrmeession to look ? Thank you verra much ; but 
I couldna tell what you were mak-king.' Finally, 
after much minute examination and sapient wagging 
of his head, he says, ' Yees, thank ye, I see ; it will 
be sae, it will be sae ; it'll tak plaice, nae doot !' and 
so retired. 

What was meant, or what impressions, if any, 
the sketch conveyed to his mind, will never be known ; 
but that he did not in the least understand the 
nature of my friend's occupation was pretty plain ; 
and yet, as in the other instance, there was no lack 
of fidelity or skill in the picture. Some engineering 
process, associated with impending railway exten- 
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sionSy was the idea probably uppermost in the old 
miller's mind. 

Earely, however, I may here observe in passing, 
do we find specimens of stupidity equalling these 
and their like, amidst the casual groups that gather 
round a painter and his friend, when searching for, 
or working at, subjects on the Continent. There 
the natural aptitude and intelligence with regard to 
art peeps out in the respect with which your occupa- 
tion is more or less treated, and the ' Ah ! que c'est 
charmaut, n'est-ce pas T of the French ; the quiet 
^ Schone, schone,' of the German ; and the reverent 
^ Che mente,' of the Italian, display a strong con- 
trast with the ordinary British appreciation of your 
labours. 

Of late years, the blending of figures with land- 
scape has assumed a somewhat new phase, and its 
importance has most rightly been insisted on by such 
masters and founders of schools as Frederick Walker, 
George Mason, P. E. Morris, and J. C. Hook. 
These, and their followers, have shown that your 
true artist is an artist all round, who, if he desire 
to paint figures out of doors, must go out of doors 
to paint them ; therefore, though we be searching for 
landscape subjects, such figures as are incidental 
must have more weight accorded to them in the 
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composition than sufficed in the days when the little 
old woman in the red cloak, or an ill-drawn plough- 
boy, was made to do duty for the human interest in 
the landscape. 

When rightly treated, too, what an additional 
delight figures give to a search ! Those reapers, 
for instance, when we are amongst the corn, how 
interminable their combinations, {uid varied their 
actions ! What spots of colour, dun and dull though 
they may be, in our gray-toned home life they make I 
Observe that fellow's clear sunburnt face and hands,, 
as they come against yonder emerald sea, or blue 
sky, as fisherman or farm-labourer, he hauls on to a. 
rope, or hoists hay or wheatsheaves into the wagon : 
and that wagon, again, what a feature it is in the 
landscape if faithfully rendered ! See it creeping up 
over the brow of the hill, the hind wheels, as a sailor 
would say, ' hulled down,' and the foremost bay 
Dobbin of the team, gaily caparisoned, with worsted- 
fringed horse-collar, putting all the strength of his 
great shoulder out, as he tugs vigorously, sharp, 
and clear against the sky-line. Cattle likewise can- 
not be overlooked, so long as our painter deals with 
field and farm, meadow, hill-side, or leafy glade ; and 
when they are painted they receive treatment, com- 
pared with the general habit of landscape painters in 
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former times^ which should insure the class at least 
honourable mention in the annals of the Society for 
the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals. They are 
made to look so important, strong, and real, not 
merely as points of dark or light, necessary to the 
balance of the landscape, but as part of it, and are 
studied and drawn with as much care as the herbage 
they browse, or the trees under the gratefiil shade of 
which they cluster. And sheep, or cows, oxen, horse, 
or dappled deer, are painted with a force and truth 
of outdoor light .and shade, and colour (because they 
are painted out of doors), hardly dreamt of except by 
animal-painters, ^par excellence^ years ago. 

Every incident of rural life, agricultural or ma- 
rine, has nowadays due weight given to it by the 
artists; subjects hitherto held as untreatable have 
been shown by the originality that is amongst us, to 
be as perfectly paintable, as were the simpering 
sentimentalities of the old conventional rustic-figure 
school. Other beauties have been discovered than 
those supposed only to exist in such themes as the 
'Girl at the Well,' * Gleaners returning,' 'Hay- 
makers resting,' ' Fishermen mending Nets,* &c., 
where the painting of perfectly-washed faces, hands, 
and feet, with a stagy attire of looped-up petticoats, 
coquettish hats, gay ribbons, clean jerseys, and fault- 
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less chausmre, under a studio lights in a highly- 
stippled or brightly-polished manner were deemed 
adequate and fair presentments of peasant life. 

Every operation of the field, as we see it going 
forward in ordinary daily country life, is now found 
to have treatable elements in it, and besides the 
stock ' Haymaking,* ' Reaping,* * Blackberry-gather- 
ing,' * Hop-picking,* * Ploughing,' &c., such unlikely 
and prosaic subjects as ' Hoeing Potatoes,' * Pulling 
Turnips,' ' Hooking Beans,* ' Clearing the Copse,' 
^ Hedging and Ditching,' ' Cider-^making,' and a 
variety more, have all received due attention from 
the modern painters of the * pastoral.' 

Once more : the ever increasing change going on 
in the agricultural implement, at first considered anni- 
hilation to the picturesque, is gradually being turned 
to account, and precisely as the late E. W. Cooke 
showed that it was possible even to utilise on canvas 
the hideous ironclad Devastation, so the mowing 
machine, the haymaking machine, the reaping ma- 
chine, the thrashing machine, the clod-crusher, and 
the scarifier have given occasion for very original 
and by no means ugly compositions. In a ' plough- 
ing-match,' with all the vigorous action of horses 
and men, the great stretch of purply maddery- 
coloured furrowed land, the wintry sky, the senti- 
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ment of earnest honest labour need not be interfered 
with because the ploughs themselves are of the 
newest pattern, spindle-shanked, and thinly iron 
limbed ; the more difficulties these throw up in the 
painter's advance, the more merit in his victory over 
them ! since it is one of his first duties to paint the 
manners, habits, uses, and customs of his time. 




A TEEEIBLE CONFESSION. 



Thebe were some thirty saloon passengers on board. 
We were well out to sea by noon ; the weather was 
intensely cold, a heavy snow-threatening canopy of 
gray over the whole sky; but there was no wind. 
The travellers, therefore, shook down into their places, 
and settled themselves in their cabins more rapidly 
than is usual during the first few hours after a great 
ocean-going steamer makes start for a long voyage. 

For the most part, they were an uninteresting 
set of people to look at — principally Germans ; only 
two attracted my attention, and these in a very oppo- 
site way — one, disagreeably ; the other, pleasantly ; 
but I saw at a glance they were unknown to each 
other when they came on board, and that now the 
one was endeavouring to force his acquaintance 
upon the other. This was a man whose nationality 
it would have been hard to predicate. I had already 
heard him speaking in three different languages, 
and in each as if it were his native tongue. In 
appearance, too, he looked either English, German, 
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or French, as you pleased, but any way to me he 
was one of the most unprepossessing fellows I ever 
beheld. He had a broad, large, flat face, * a world 
too wide for his shrunk' features, which were all 
huddled, as it were, close together in the centre; 
little twinkling gray eyes, with scarce a finger's 
breadth between them ; an insignificant nose, and a 
mouth habitually wide open, like a round hole. In 
speaking of his face, an artist would have said face- 
tiously, ' that the canvas was too large for the com- 
position ; there was a great deal of it to let, and it 
wanted an inch to be cut o£f all round !' No hair 
grew on his cheeks or chin, and that on his head, 
though thick and bushy, gave you no idea of any 
colour — it was neutral. Otherwise he was a small 
but well-built man about thirty. A hand-valise that 
he owned had on it in white letters the name * Julius 
Vame.* 

The other person was very exceptional : a young 
German lady, of a beauty so rare and peculiar as to 
be remarkable amongst any people, but particularly 
so amongst her own. Her face was one of the 
most beautiful under heaven. It was the face of a 
Madonna, pure, spiritual, angelic, with eyes so full 
of tenderness and love, that they touched you to the 
quick ; there was an air of sadness, too, about her, 
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which did not lessen the interest she created — a sad- 
ness, very naturally to be accounted for, I discovered 
afterwards, by the fact that she was going out alone 
to Wellington, New Zealand, as a governess, and 
that she had made great personal sacrifices to do 
this for the sake of her family. With regard to this 
fact, it may be briefly added that her whole conduct 
exhibited a most unparalleled devotion to duty and 
disregard of self, as later on I had good cause for 
knowing. Her solitary position had evidently been 
observed no less by me than by Mr. Julius Yame, 
and, as it transpired, he had been much impressed 
by her character and mission, a general idea of which 
had somehow got abroad amongst the passengers. 
Varne, greatly to her disgust, I could see, was 
endeavouring to constitute himself her protector. I 
will not stop to describe the endless obnoxious acts 
by which he made his intentions plain — it is enough, 
considering what I have to tell, if I say that before 
nightfall he had so conducted himself towards her, 
that he had raised my indignation to the highest 
pitch, and I foresaw that, if he did not desist — well, 
to put it mildly, we should have words. The captain 
at present was too busy with his duties to give much 
consideration to his passengers, but I made up my 
mind that if he did not interfere to-morrow, I would. 
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* To-morrow !' How vain often and impossible 
does the ordering of that day^ as it merges from the 
obscurity of the future into the actual present^ make 
man's intentions. 

No need was there, when this morrow dawned, 
for the aid of captain or friendly passenger to shield 
the helpless girl from the odious attentions of Mr. 
Julius Varne. 

Higher and more terrible powers put a veto on 
his doings, and showed a side to his mysterious 
character which no human penetration could ever 
have divined or imagined ! 

As the last glimmer of daylight was fading from 
the sky, the treacherous calm ended. Blustering 
gusts of icy wind drove from time to time through 
the rigging, now stealthily, and now with sudden 
violence; whilst the approaching blackness of the 
night made very evident for awhile an ever-inereasing 
snowfall. All but the watch were driven below ; no 
weather could look more unpromising, and the ' un- 
promise' was kept to the fullest. By midnight a 
hurricane was blowing. Few of the miserable pas- 
sengers could be induced to turn into their berths, 
but remained in a terror-stricken mass, huddled pell- 
mell upon the floor and couches of the saloon. 

4 

Reports now and again from the deck found their 
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way down to us. The oldest seaman on board had 
hardly ever known so bad a night, for the snow fell 
in such dense impenetrable masses that the watch 
were blinded, and the men at the wheel could hardly 
see their compass. 

Amidst the illness and terror generaUy prevailing 
it was impossible for those of ' sterner stuff' to do 
much towards comforting the weaker. A few of the 
ladies had been induced to retire to their berths, and 
amongst these, I suppose, was the sweet German 
girl of whom I have spoken — for I missed her, and 
the eager hungry glance which Vame waff for ever 
directing towards the knot of people in the saloon 
confirmed this impression. But for this same glance. 
Us face betrayed no expression : his features seemed 
incapable of revealing an emotion or thought ; the 
man was an impenetrable blank. He sat there in 
the comer of a sofa, crouching and steadying himself 
as the vessel rolled, but whether he suffered mentally 
or bodily it was impossible to say; he made no 
attempt to help or soothe or comfort any one^ and I 
grew to hate him more and more. 

I am accustomed to the sea, in so far that I have 
made many long voyages, but I dislike life on the 
ocean; it always bored me, and I never took suflScient 
interest in a ship to learn much about her. Until 
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the present time, however, I had never experienced 
any serious misery or danger at sea ; now I felt my 
tarn had come. Slowly the hours waned, seeming, 
no douht, much longer than they really were — and I 
don't know what time it was — ^when there came a 
dull heavy thud, which made the vessel quiver, and 
instinctively I knew she had struck, and struck on 
sand- or mud-hank. At first, and until her timbers 
began to part, there was no crack or crashing, nothing 
but a heavy thudding, bumping. During this a wild 
confusion developed into an indescribable chaos. We 
were upon the deck — we, who had been together in 
the saloon — on the deck, slipping and tumbling help- 
less one over upon the other. We were in darkness, 
and yet with a weird ghostly light in that darkness, 
coming from the snow- sheet as it was pressed upon 
us by the fierce and bitter wind. Everywhere it 
came against us, from all sides, seeming for one 
instant to thaw as it touched our cheeks or hands, 
only to freeze again the next, with an intenser cold 
than ever. We were drenched to the skin ; heavy 
seas broke over the vessel minute by minute. Some 
of us were swept clean away out of each other's grip, 
and tossed and jammed against the bulwarks or the 
masts and gear, and then flung suddenly back, one 
upon the other, as a great lurch or violent thud made 
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the vessel recoil. Shrieks and terrified cries Tied 
with the savage winds and roaring waves in making 
dreadful clamour. Suddenly^ silence — ^profound^ un- 
rememberable silence — at least for me. Then a re- 
newal of all the frightful din and circumstance^ but 
with a change. 

I am tossed by a wave in amongst cordage and 
spars. I cling, make good my hold, lift myself 
higher and higher out of the foam and spray. Fate 
gives me a chance. I am high amongst the rigging, 
on the shrouds of the mainmast, and presently en- 
tirely clear of the waves in what, I think, is called 
the maintop. I realise what has happened. The 
vessel has foundered in shallow water, and the upper 
part of her masts is all the refuge she can give to 
passengers and crew. 

This fact made clear to me, there is more silence, 
more oblivion. I was unconscious. In no other 
way can I account for the unremembered lapse of 
time. For now the day has dawned, sickly and 
ghastly enough, but there is daylight; snow still 
falling, but less thick ; boiling breakers on all sides, 
but no land visible — a wild wilderness of white 
waters — a speck or two of floating wreckage drifting 
to leeward, and some more long ragged pieces of it, 
straggling out from where it yet clings to all that is 
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above water of the sunken ship. On it some forms, 
not easily discernible as living or dead, for, entangled 
amongst the ropes and gear, the dead may be moved 
to such gestures by the rocking of the sea as would 
mock the efforts of the living in their agony to hold 
on. My own refuge I have to myself apparently, but 
the other two masts have many clinging figures about 
them. These awful details I cannot think were 
taken in by me at the time, but come back now, as I 
write, from my inner consciousness, as it were, of 
what I went through. Anyhow, I recall vividly the 
sudden discovery that there was a woman striving to 
clamber from out the breaking waves up the shrouds 
or rope-ladder leading to my position. Vividly I 
recall my descending to her assistance, and my get- 
ting her by degrees to my place of precarious safety. 
Very vividly, too, do I remember the start of grate- 
ful surprise that shot through me as, looking into 
her face, I saw it was the beautiful Fraulein who had 
interested me so intensely. 

Aroused by this discovery from the lethargy and 
numbing dulness that the bitter cold from time to 
time sent creeping over me, I felt that I must save 
my own life to save hers i My wits quickened ; I 
searched my pockets, and a flask of spirits revived my 
hope, and restored some animation to her face. Even 
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if what was said could be repeated^ it would be of no 
avail. Such cheering words as were possible I suppose 
I uttered ; but the next Tividly-recurring sensation is 
that which I experienced when^ looking in the direc- 
tion to which she suddenly pointed^ I beheld, cling- 
ing to the ropes whence I had so lately dragged her, 
the odious form and face of Julius Yame. She shrank 
down into the little nest I had contrived with my pea- 
jacket to form in a comer of the plateau of the main- 
top. 

* Let the brute perish !' I remember saying ; * I'll 
not put out a finger for him !' And as I spoke I 
glared down at the miserable half-drowned wretch, 
and my resolution faltered ; for never, under heaven, 
had I seen such a look of terror as had got into his 
hitherto expressionless face. Abject, pitiable, hide- 
ous, with his waning strength he kept making mute 
appeals for help. 

' This was no time to hesitate,' she truly said. 
Whatever the man might be, or however hatefiil his 
presence, I slid down the ropes once more ; but I 
hardly think I could have gone but for her good 
angel-like promptings. 

I took in the situation. Was I to be the active 
means of bringing her persecutor into close prox- 
imity with her at such a pass as this ? What devil- 
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ish fate had drifted him, of all that perishing ship's 
company, to our one frail hold? But for me, he 
would have surely died. He had scarce an ounce of 
life left in him as I dragged him into such security 
as was possible, keeping him at the same time as far 
ofif as our strange conditions allowed. He would 
hurst out now and then with feeble words of grati- 
tude, mingled with terrified cries, as if his wits were 
half gone. He implored forgiveness ; he groaned 
and shrieked with terror as the full force of our des- 
perate situation impressed itself upon him ; and yet 
withal, he never took his baleful eyes from ofif that 
helpless girl, exhausted and pitiful as she was. 

I cannot dwell upon these painful dreadful mo- 
ments ; they were prolonged — 0, how can I tell it ? 
— interminably it seemed, with no chance of rescue. 

A dreary waiting ! Limbs, body, senses, all be- 
numbed ! Our drenched clothes were frozen stiflf. 
Falling snow still, and soon a falling tide, and with 
it the wind. Gray and white unbroken everywhere ! 
Presently portions of the wrenched and gaping hull 
begin to peep up from the ebbing tide ; anon, a great 
part of it lies accessible. I would go down, in the 
hope of finding something to keep life going with us 
yet a little longer, but that I fear to leave this man 
alone with her, so mysterious in this dread extremity 
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are the looks he bends on her. I order him to go 
and search for food — he refuses. Hoars pass ; the 
tide is again rising, and the short and feeble day- 
light is even beginning to wane ; we, apparently now 
the only survivors, have been preserved, but to perish 
in prolonged agony. The poor girl has still strength 
left to murmur a prayer ; she bids us follow her 
words; she speaks in English for my benefit; I 
reverently obey, but this seems only to give the 
finishing stroke to the frantic terror which the man 
Yarne from time to time displays, and he now talks 
volubly, in a loud maddening voice. I fancy his 
mind is leaving him. He seems to read my thought, 
for he says suddenly : 

' No, you are mistaken ; I never was more sane. 
The dread of death without her near me keeps all my 
senses clear. I, who until this hour scorned death, 
had no fear of it, was going to court it, am now pos- 
sessed by a frantic desire to live. I, who have 
hitherto remained without belief, without hope, with- 
out love, have held that this life was the be-all and 
end-all, now shrink with a horror that appals me from 
the bare thought of annihilation. Yes, and yonder 
is the being who has brought this about. Yes, until 
I first saw her, some thirty hours ago, and learned 
by that which I heard, regarding her mission, of 
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what devotion and self-sacrifice humanity is capable, 
I had never uttered a prayer, never known a thought, 
a care, or affection, much less a love, for any human 
being. I was a stranger to all, every emotion of the 
kind. I despised men for professing to feel them ; 
I called them liars and hypocrites for making a show 
of tenderness and care for any but themselves. What 
wonder ? I say, I had never known the feeling, nor 
had any of it ever been bestowed on me by others. 
I don't know who I am, but what I am I made my- 
self, alone and single-handed, and through no help 
or even kindness from any living soul. Thrown 
from the first upon myself, self has been the only 
god I ever recognised or worshipped. But within 
the past year there has come upon me such a sense 
of utter despair, that the whole savour of life was 
destroyed. It was quite unaccountable, quite unex- 
pected ; I was well and prosperous ; there was no 
reason for it, but the blight came, crushing, over- 
whelming me, and I cared not how soon I might 
reach the annihilation I looked for in death. Nay, 
as I have said, I longed for it, and this voyage was 
undertaken that I might attain it — that I might at- 
tain it, mark you, in a way that promised to gratify 
the last desire I ever thought to have on earth ; for 
with the despair of which I spoke, there arose within 
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me a deep and dreadful hatred of my kind ; where 
there had hitherto heen selfish indifference to them, 
there was now savage active abhorrence. I longed 
for a means to wreak wholesale revenge upon society* 
Say that it was melancholia — a fiendish monomania, 
it may have been, but I could reason on it, ay, and 
with perfect sanity too. I planned, I sought, I 
strove to think of a means by which I could, as it 
were, annihilate a multitude by one fell blow ; and I 
repeat to you here, at this awful pass to which we 
have come, that I entered on this voyage because 
chance gave me in making it an opportunity of carry '- 
ing out my sole absorbing wish. And it would have 
been done, it would have been carried out, but for 
her. But for her, the whole of the ship's company 
would have been hurled to perdition hours before the 
storm broke !' 

The frantic energy and yet perfect coherence and 
steadiness with which this strange man poured out 
his narrative, confession — call it what you will — was 
very startling, and could not fail to hold one's atten- 
tion breathless, despite the terrifying circumstances 
under which it was uttered. 

As he went on, the poor shivering girl even seemed 
to have some interest aroused, and, in the intervals 
of the drowsiness which was now beginning to settle 
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fatally down upon ns^ listened attentively^ thongh 
shnuning his glance and perceptibly quivering with 
increased terror at every reference made to herself. 
Vame went on : 

' But with the first sight of her, even as I came 
on board, I was touched, as it might have been by a 
magician's wand, and on the instant was transformed 
to another being. Magic ? there may or may not be 
such a thing, but her presence was magic to me ! 
I can scarce recount my sensations ; but I felt in- 
stantaneously, it seemed, the whole dreadful weight 
of depression, and the savage exultant feelings which 
for months had possessed and borne me down, lifted. 
They were gone, I say, in a moment when I beheld 
her. New life came circling through my veins — a 
feeling, a sense of what I recognised as love and hope, 
sprang up within me ; I desired to live for her sake ; 
life, I felt with her, would be worth having ; would 
be a thing to covet at all risks. Surprised, subdued, 
a stranger to every thought now crowding fresh and 
new through my brain, I was scarcely accountable, 
perhaps, for my actions towards her. The one over- 
whelming desire was to be near her, with her, to 
keep my eyes riveted on her perpetually, for, out of 
her presence, relapse to my old state seemed possible, 
probable. Sensations of its return came upon me. 
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She was the talisman which beat back and banished 
the gloomy hideous devihries which had encompassed 
me so long. Here, at this present, in this dreadful 
extremity, her influence is the same. I know that if 
we had to die, which looks inevitable, and I can bat 
be near her, under her influence still, with her face 
as the last thing to look on, with her hand as the 
last thing to touch, my soul is saved. As she re- 
deems me now, living in the flesh, so will she pre- 
serve my soul in death, for through her, and her 
only, have I come to know I have a soul.' 

Wild as the man's words and manner were, mad- 
man as he seemed by his talk, I somehow never 
doubted his sincerity after the first few minutes; 
and, extravagant and extraordinary as seemed the 
transformation he described in himself, it never 
struck me as very wonderful that such a pure and 
beautiful being as she in question was, should have 
an influence so potent, so angelic. My resentment 
softened towards Varne, and I fancy her disgust at 
him lessened. 

But the extremity of our situation, which I have 
not perhaps insisted upon in detail sufficiently to 
convey the full force of it, so anxious have I been to 
make this strange man's meaning clear, now, how- 
ever, cut short all farther coherent talk. Wind, 
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snow, darkness, exhaustion, under a terrific access 
of heavy sea with a rising tide, obliged us to use all 
our remaining strength in holding on. We knelt 
and crouched, we three, so mysteriously brought 
together, and followed in broken accents the words 
of prayer which, with a perceptibly failing voice, she 
continued to utter. The end was near, we all knew 
now. From greater strength I thought, perhaps, I 
might last the longest ; yet even I began to stiffen 
with the freezing cold, and only by the greatest effort 
kept myself and them awake. 

*It is coming,' we said, 'God have mercy upon 
usr 

Suddenly, as if by a superhuman effort, Yame 
again began to speak rapidly, but now with a cer- 
tain incoherence in his words, which, though uttered 
close against my ear, rose little above a whisper. 

* Before I die,* he gasped, ' I must tell you ; the 
deed I contemplated — why I was on board this ship 
— yes, you shall know it, or my spirit will be too 
weighed down to take its flight with hers, so pure, 
so good. There is a fiend, a man, a trader, a mer- 
chant, who had interests in this ship, insurance 
interests in some way, I know not how — interests to 
be served best by its entire destruction at sea; I 
knew him, and by degrees I came to know, no 
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matter how^ his wishes. I undertook to fulfil them, 
bat kept secret from him the means that occurred 
to me. An idea struck me ; I saw my way to my 
great end — destruction of my kind. Chemical know- 
ledge I had that would serve me. I brought together 
a combination of infernal agents, which, taking no 
more room than my hand-valise would give, I could 
bring on board unsuspected ; and which, when well 
clear of the land, I could explode ; then at one blow 
I should gratify the hideous propensity possessing 
me, and find myself that annihilation which I coveted. 
Now that you know this, my soul is clear; I have 
told you what would have befallen, but for that angel 
presence. Had she not been with us, had she not 
miraculously transformed my nature and mercifully 
influenced me, as I have said, a few hours after we 
had left the port, one touch of my hand on that 
valise would have blown the ship and all it held into 
a myriad atoms. Her presence only stayed my hand, 
and though we are lost it is by no act of mine, and 
she has saved my soul in eternity.' 

Gradually fainter grew his words, and with the 
last of them he lapsed into unconsciousness, and 
fell prone across the crouching form of the girl. 

At this moment a flash of light dazzled me for 
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an instant^ presently another^ and I saw rockets 
going up through the black obscurity. Hope re- 
vived ; some strength came with it ; I grasped Varne's 
arm and shook him violently. It roused him; he 
had not seen the hope I had^ but she was conscious 
of it too, I knew, by a pressure she gave me with 
the arm I held her by. 

* His name ?' I cried aloud in Varne's ear, ' give 
me that merchant's name ; as you hope to be saved, 
speak it !' 

He seemed to understand. I repeated the ques- 
tion ; he made an effort, and uttered very slowly and 
faintly a name that both she and I distinctly heard. 
He clung for a moment closer to me, and was stretch- 
ing his hand as if striving to touch hers. I put her 
icy fingers in his palm — I doubt he could not feel 
them — but he had touch of her, and, maybe, the 
magic, or shall I call it the divine spell, by which 
she held him was, in all its beneficent influence, 
thus completed. Let us hope so ; for, at that pre- 
cise moment, he breathed his last. 

More rockets and blue lights; the wreck had been 
discovered. A steam-tug and lifeboat were hover- 
ing round us, and though still with many a risk and 
hair-breadth chance for life, the rescue came. By 
morning we were in friendly port, she and I; but 
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noty as we had thought, the sole snrviyors. Several 
boat loads had got safe to land, lying though it did 
some twenty miles ofif. 

There is no need to dweU upon our sufferings. 
Our calamity is, unhappily, common enough to have 
familiarised the world with what they were. The 
loss of life was sad, though not so great as might 
have been, and from day to day many of the bodies 
of those who had gone to their account were found 
and brought ashore, among them the body of Julius 
Yame, picked off the mast after we were sayed. But 
where was the dread yalise with that strange conspi- 
cuous name upon it? If the man's words were true, 
and he was not after all a raying lunatic, as now in 
calmer moments she and I had almost begun to think 
him, that was a flotsam and jetsam not to be reck- 
lessly handled. Later on I saw it, lying all be- 
smirched at the Custom House, amongst other sal- 
vage from the wreck. I shuddered in spite of 
myself. Ought I, having heard what I heard, to 
allow any one to incur the risk of opening it and 
examining its contents? Yes, there was one per- 
son, the only one justly to be entrusted with such 
an office ; and this person, by the grim irony of fate, 
was claiming it as I came up. 

In this, the narration of a single episode in a 
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great maritime tragedy, there is no occasion to par- 
ticularise by name, with one or two exceptions, 
people or localities. It suffices, therefore, if I say 
in conclusion that we were wrecked on the coast of 
the country whence we had started, and that forty 
miles of railroad only lay between the large seaport 
town from whicl^ the vessel had sailed and the little 
harbour where we had found refuge. 

Thus the news, rapidly trayelling, brought to this 
same little harbour hosts of anxious friends and rela- 
tives of those who had set sail so lately full of life 
and hope in the gallant ship. It was one of these 
inquirers who was laying claim to the valise of Julius 
Yame at the moment I chanced to see it. He ap- 
peared to be well known to the officials, who treated 
him with great respect. 

* If you give us your word, sir, that Mr. Varne 
vwis a friend of yours,' said one of them, 'you 
can take the valise now, and we will consign to you 
any more effects that we can identify as his.' 

* I give you my word, and that is usually consi- 
dered as good as my bond,' was the answer, delivered 
in a somewhat sententious manner. ' Yes, I may as 
well take it now,' and the stranger took possession 
of the object in question. 

I shrank back involuntarily as he passed me. 
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* Who was that gentleman ?' I inquired of the 
official. 

' That ? 0, that's one of our greatest ship- 
owners, the richest man anywhere hereabouts. His 
name? 0, his name is Merghem.' The name 
Yame had uttered with his dying breath. 

Four months pass ; I am at the antipodes, and 
by my side a certain person who has been good 
enough to prefer that situation to the one she 
had in view when she started for this side of the 
world. 

The first mail from Europe that had followed us 
has arrived, bringing letters and newspapers. In 
one of the latter I find the following, and draw my 
wife's attention to it : 

' A frightful catastrophe has occurred to the firm 
of Merghem Brothers, the great ship-owners, by 
which the head of the. house has lost his life. It 
appears that the night before last, just about the 
time for closing, Mr. Merghem returned home from 
a visit he had been paying to the scene of the late 
great ship disaster on our coast. He entered his 
private room at the office, carrying a small hand-bag 
or valise, which it is understood he had brought 
from the wreck. He rang his bell soon after, tell- 
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ing his chief clerk that he had some affairs to attend 
to which would keep him late, that everything was 
to be shut up, and no one need wait. About an 
hour after this, when fortunately the quays and 
streets in the neighbourhood were, like the offices, 
deserted, there occurred a terrii&c explosion, which 
shook the earth to its foundations, and was heard 
for miles around. The whole of Merghem Brothers' 
premises were almost levelled to the ground, but, 
fortunately, from their isolated position on the quay, 
little damage was done to the neighbouring ware- 
houses and offices, and, as far as we know at pre- 
sent, only one life was sacrificed, that of Mr. Merg- 
hem himself. His body, fearfully mutilated, has 
been recovered from the ruins, but so complete has 
the destruction been that no clue can be obtained as 
to the cause of the disaster.' 

Perhaps I could have supplied that clue; but 
would anybody have believed me ? Would anybody 
have believed my story of Julius Varne and his con- 
fession on the wreck ? So perhaps it is as well that 
I am out of the way and have never told it till now ; 
but we two, of all the world, see in the catastrophe 
nothing but retributive justice. 

She, sitting by my side as I write, creeps the 
closer as this news revives very vividly in both our 
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minds the direful circumstances under which we had 
been made the possessors of a secret which alone 
could have thrown any light on the destruction of 
the chief of the house of Merghem Brothers. 



HER HOLIDAY. 



Yes, it was to be her holiday — ' all for her.' Nobody 
€lse was to have any share in it except myself — that 
is, if going as her courier, paymaster, and general 
factotum could be called having a share in a holiday. 

We had been married nearly ten years, and what 
with the cares of home and the training of numerous 
olive-branches, she had never had any chance of a 
rest. Of course we had been to the seaside ifrequently, 
and all that sort of thing ; but then, surrounded by 
children and nurses, these trips had only been a con- 
tinuation of the general London responsibilities, plus 
the worries and inconvenience of lodgings or hotels. 
Moreover, within the last few years there had been 
some trouble in her family, which had acted very 
prejudicially upon her sensitive and highly-strung 
nature. So now we were going away alone — going 
to leave all the children at home in the charge of 
grandmamma — were going abroad for six weeks 
together wherever she liked. Her will was to be 
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paramonnt ; I was to be her slave — ^to pay the bills 
and look after the luggage. Her affection and un- 
tiring devotion to her duties deserved no less. She 
had thoroughly qualii&ed herself for enjoying a holi- 
day; she had earned it. 'Italy/ she said, 'where 
there was sunlight, beauty, and quiet.' Good! I 
waved my magician's wand, rubbed the lamp, or 
spread the carpet, or did any one of those wonderful 
things which necromancers of yore were wont to do 
when desiring to be transported to distant places — or 
rather I resorted to the modern golden equivalent for 
such proceedings — and we found ourselves certainly 
as if by magic at Lucerne. Thence we were to take 
it easy, and so jogged along over the St. Gothard 
Pass, and dropped into Italy at the Locarno end of 
the Lago Maggiore. 

By this time she was beginning to enjoy herself 
thoroughly ; she had got over the fatigue, and already 
looked much as she did the day I married her. Yes, 
it was very delightful to see her so well and happy. 

'Why, it is like a honeymoon over again,' she 
said, ' or rather it is as if there had been no break, 
and that it was only the continuation of those early 
days.' 

We spent hours and hours upon the lake beneath 
the awning of one of the flat -bottomed boats, those 
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first inceptions of the gondola ; or we wandered up 
to the picturesque old convent or sanctuary of the 
Madonna del Sasso^ set like a jewel amidst the hlue 
hills behind the town. And there in the soft autumn 
evenings we sat and watched the glorious sunsets, 
and the boundless panorama of alp, plain, and lake, 
whilst the bell in the campanile hard by called the 
peasantry to vespers, and the pealing of the deep- 
toned organ resounded through the choir. 

We selected Locarno as a halting-place, because 
it was at that time, and is so partly still, out of the 
rush of the tourist. A primitive place, with simple 
civil people willing to serve and oblige honestly, and 
without having for the first question in their minds, 
' What shall we get by it ?' Thus we came to know 
some of them living up there near the sanctuary, and 
to speak or nod when we met from time to time. 

Notably amongst these was a mother and child — 
a sweet little chubby cherub of a boy about four. 
The Italian folk in the north there are not as a rule 
handsome, but this mother was an exception, and 
the child was like her. Superior too in all respects, 
she looked better born, bred, and nurtured; nay, 
there was even a look of culture and refinement 
about her. 

Immensely attracted by this pair, my wife parti- 
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colarly would lose no opportunity of giving the little 
one a pat and a kiss^ and of exchanging a pleasant 
word or two in the best Italian she could muster 
with the mother, who by degrees on her part began 
to speak a little English, and to take us into her 
confidence. She explained that she had married an 
Englishman, a gentleman, she declared, who had 
died suddenly more than four years ago, and just 
before the little one was bom. His family never 
knew of the marriage ; he had intended, she said, to 
proclaim it, and face the consequences of the mesalr 
liance, as it would be called; but his sudden end 
prevented this, and to this day she believed her 
existence even was unknown to her husband's people. 
But she did not care ; he had left her just enough 
to live upon ,* and she had come to dwell at Locarno^ 
where her aged father lived, and whose last days she 
desired to soothe. She was quite contented with the 
humble life she led there in yonder little wooden 
chalet — at least, until the good God should take him 
to his rest. 

Would we enter the abode and speak to her 
father ? He was a very handsome old man, a native 
of Tuscany who had seen better days. Mai it 
mattered little that, or why he had come so far 
north. 
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Her name^ we asked. 

Ah, her maiden name was one that in past times 
had struck terror to the foes of liberty; she would 
rather not mention it. Her father, even, had con- 
sidered it wise to drop it, and had adopted her sur- 
name^ her married name, the name of her husband^ 
that is. 

What, had he taken an English name ? 

No, not an English name; her husband had 
been naturalised as an Italian, had changed his 
name for reasons — ^they did not signify ; ai;d he was 
known as Giorgio Yianero, she was Lucia. 

Of course we went in and spoke to the old farmer- 
like man, who, partially paralysed, always sat by the 
window of his neat little house. He received us with 
the grace of a prince, and regretted that his infirmi- 
ties prevented him from doing the honours of the 
neighbourhood, so beautiful as it was. 

Naturally we looked in upon him more than once, 
but still it was his grandchild that was the attrac- 
tion ; my wife declaring that little Paolo was the 
veriest darling she had ever seen, that he reminded 
her of our youngest, and that she should like to 
carry him off, probably because we had not enough 
of our own. 

Now she was a woman not given to morbid 
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fancies^ thoroughly healthy, with plenty of common 
sense. So I was a little surprised at this extrava- 
gant admiration, and to hear her say that the child 
bore any resemblance to ours. I could see none ; 
but it was ^her holiday,' and she was not to be 
crossed. 

Well, if I was surprised by this, judge how much 
more so I was when she suddenly one morning 
announced her wish to return home. 

' We have not been away three weeks,' I mildly 
protested. 

' No,' she said ; * but I have got a strange long- 
ing to see the children ; I can't bear to be away from 
them any longer. I never have been away from 
them two days, much less two weeks, before, and I 
can't bear it ; I must go back.' 

' And leave thus suddenly your pretty little ;pro^ 
tege on the hill up there ?' I ventured to say, 

* Yes,' she answered ; * that is the reason, that is 
what has made me wish to go. I mean the sight of 
that mother's love for her child makes me envious ; 
I want to be with my own.' 

What could I say ? It was her holiday, to do as 
she pleased with ; if she pleased to cut it short, she 
must. 

'We will be off to-night, love,' I said; but in- 
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wardly I was grieved^ saddened^ not only by the 
disappointment^ bat because^ seeing that we had 
excellent accounts from home, this strange freak had 
something morbid in it, unlike her. Yet there was 
no appeal, and I began making arrangements for our 
departure. 

* You will go up and say good-bye to the little 
chap^ your friend T I asked. 

'Certainly,' she answered; 'you will come with 
me, won't you ?' 

' We will go at once,' I said. I was the slave, I 
had nothing to do but to obey. 

It was a wild and gusty day for August, and the 
landscape looked less inviting than usual, as we 
Ascended the zigzag path leading to the sanctuary a 
little above which on the hill-side lay the home of 
our new friends. At one of the angles near the top 
of this zigzag the path passed perilously close to a 
steep precipice, which for some distance formed one 
bank of a mountain stream as it came tearing down 
over a rocky bed. This spot was a great height from 
the level of the lake, and the precipice itself just 
there was some forty feet above the river. A few 
rough bushes made a feeble parapet on the bro ken 
ground at the actual edge, but beyond these there 
was nothing but a sheer down wall of rock. As we 
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reached this comer we saw fluttering in the wind 
what looked at first like a handkerchief hanging 
from one of the bushes, but which proved on our 
coming closer to be the garment of a child who was 
standing at the very verge of the chasm. 

' How dangerous !' exclaimed my wife ; ' who can 
have left a child in such a place ?' 

It was a solitary walk this, especially at midday, 
and we had not met a creature since we cleared the 
outskirts of the town, except an old monk toddling 
down upon some mundane errand. 

* Ah !' she cried, as we got still nearer, ' why it is 
— yes, I declare — why, it is dear little Paolo himself. 
Good gracious ! he has strayed away down here alone 
to look for blackberries, no doubt ;' and as she spoke 
she rushed forward, and seizing the child by the 
skirt drew it back from the perilous edge over which 
it was craning. As I came up we both saw that the 
little creature was crying bitterly, and he imme- 
diately began pointing down towards the stream, 
and lisping out, ' Mia madre, mia madre !' 

I bent over and looked down in the direction the 
little one was pointing, and to my dismay among 
the rocks at the verge of the river beheld, lying 
prostrate thirty feet below, the motionless form of 
the mother. 
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Then ensued a scene which I will not dwell 
npon. I flew up to the sanctuary for assistance. My 
wife> clasping the little one in her arms, hastened 
down to a place where it was just possible by a very 
rough scramble to get round to the bed of the river. 
Here I and those whom I had brought with me pre- 
sently joined her, and we made our way to the luck- 
less woman. She was not dead, but quite insensible, 
and after infinite trouble and care we managed to 
carry her up to her home, my wife with Paolo in her 
arms preceding us, and breaking the sad news to the 
aged father. 

The only sort of medical aid obtainable in that 
primitive place came from the sanctuary, and soon 
an old monk, to whom the natives all seemed to 
defer, was in attendance, and after a careful examina- 
tion of the patient, pronounced that by a great mercy 
no bones were broken, but that the poor woman was 
sufiering from concussion of the brain, and that 
some weeks might elapse before she would be about 
again. 

' Do you still hold to your determination of re- 
turning home ?' I said to my wife, when the excite- 
ment and the sorrow which this catastrophe had 
caused were a little abated ; for I own I was selfish 
enough to hope that out of this evil good might come 
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in the shape of making her prolong her holiday. The 
hope was realised. 

' No/ she answered ; ' perhaps I can be of some 
use here ; I will not go back yet. This little one 
will want a mother's care now : I will be that mother, 
for I love him more than eyer, and I wish more than 
ever that he belonged to me.' 

I need hardly say that under other circumstances 
I should have entirely objected to her assuming such 
maternal responsibilities ; that I should have pointed 
out that it was no duty of hers, a well-born lady, in 
this fashion to look after the offspring of an unknown 
peasant woman ; and that there were plenty of neigh- 
bours willing and ready to undertake the task, and 
who were really the proper people, &c. 

But what could I do ? Was it not * her holiday' ? 
had I not promised a hundred times to conform to 
her every wish, whim, or caprice ? — ^because I thought 
she had none, and I never expected to be put to this 
kind of test, for had I not married a sensible woman ? 
I was puzzled ; but I could only conform, saying to 
myself, ' They are strange creatures, women ; one 
never knows them — no, not after ten years of the 
closest intimacy.' 

So we stayed on ; she devoting the greater part 
of her time to attendance upon the sick woman (who 
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still lay unconscious) and her child^ whose lisping 
and imperfect words had told us too plainly that it 
was while stretching over the edge of the precipice 
to gather blackberries for him that his mother had 
lost her footing and fallen headlong down. My wife 
would spend hours by the bedside. I ventured 
to remonstrate^ and got a severe snubbing for my 
pains. 

One evening, about a week after the catastrophe, 
whilst I was waiting for her at a spot hard by the 
sanctuary where we often sat, she came up to me 
in the most excited frame of mind. I was really 
alarmed ; I had never seen her equable temperament 
so disturbed. 

* Walter/ she exclaimed, ' I have just come 
from the poor woman, and I have had such a shock ! 
She has regained consciousness, but not her senses, 
which the good frate, who watches her always, tells 
me frequently happens in such cases.' 

' But what of that ? why should it excite you so ?' 
I asked, quite mystii&ed by my wife's words. 

' Ah, I don't know, I cannot tell you ; my hopes, 
my belief, have hardly taken form yet; only come 
quickly with me up to the house. Walter, it is 
all so wonderful ! Come, let us get on faster ; I want 
so to get back, that you and I both may listen to 
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Lnda Yianero's broken words^ prove their meaning, 
and 80 clear np a doubt that — ' 

' YHiat do you mean ?' I cried. * What can she 
have said to so strangely move you ?' and I inwardly 
thought, ' 0, that I had never consented to ^' her 
hoUday" !' 

* I will tell you, if you will only hurry on as fast 
as you can. Signs of animation set in about an hour 
agOf and her first words were, '' Paolo, Paolino.'' I 
held the boy up to her, but she took no heed of him, 
and went on murmuring another name over and over 
again so often, that I felt quite mysteriously afiected. 
It was — ' But here reaching the door of the chalet, 
my wife hurried me to the bedside. 

The old monk held up a warning finger as we 
entered; we hardly dared to draw a breath as we 
listened to Lucia's low unconscious tones. 

* Giorgio, Giorgio mio,' she was saying in Italian, 
like one who talks in a dream, ' never tell of our mar- 
riage : they will not love me, they will neglect me. 
Hide it, and the little one too ; do not let them see 
him ; they would break his heart with coldness, they 
would not even own him ! Yes, perhaps your sister 
might, for she loved you, Giorgio mio ; you have 
told me so. She felt for you, and wept for you, and 
knew why you went away, and cam e to live in the 
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midst of sunny skies and beautiful pictures. Ah, 
well^ you can tell her if you like ; she would love 
Paolino for your sake. Look at him, Giorgio. Kiss 
him!' 

Here she seemed once more to lapse into uncon- 
sciousness, and the gooi frate said, 

' Ah, poor Lucia, her mind wanders back to her 
marriage, and mingling past and present, she speaks 
of what never was ; the father never saw the child.' 

* Did you know her husband, then ?' inquired my 
wife in Italian. 

The frate shook his head ; * Only the circum- 
stances of the marriage.' 

* Tell me, what were they ?' she exclaimed, clasp- 
ing her hands in an agony of excitement. 

* Simple, very simple,' said the holy man, quite 
unmoved, and shrugging his ample shoulders; 'a 
young Englishman, an artist, living in Florence, and 
who had made Italy the land of his adoption, and 
who took an Italian name, fell in love with Lucia, 
who was his model, and married her ; not an unusual 
occurrence amongst your countrymen, I believe,' he 
added, turning to me. 

I was bewildered ; did not know in the least what 
to make of all this, and I have no doubt I looked as 
stupidly helpless as I felt. 
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' And then T eagerly inquired my wife^ seizing 
atLQfrate'B arm, and looking into his face^ after cast- 
ing a glance of unutterable scorn upon me. 

' He made a little home for her, and everything 
promised well for their happiness, when he was taken 
suddenly ill, broke a blood-vessel, and died in Lucia's 
arms.' 

'Do you know what his English name was?' 
here again hurriedly inquired my wife. 

' What can you possibly want to know that for ?' 
I interposed in English, quite in the dark as to what 
she was driving at. 

'O Walter, Walter! how stupid you are !' she 
answered, throwing more and more contempt into 
her words and manner ; ' does nothing suggest itself 
to you ? Can't you guess what I am thinking of ? 
Tell me,' she said, again repeating her question in 
Italian, and turning to the monk, ' tell me the Eng- 
lish name of Lucia's husband ; do you know what it 
was?' 

* Si, signora, si ; but I cannot reveal it ; it was 
made known to me under the seal of confession.' 

Seeing that she was again about to urge the f rate 
to grant her request, I entreated her to be silent, and 
to look after little Paolo, who was climbing up to his 
mother and trying to make her play with him. 
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'Ah!' she then exclaimed^ 'dear little fellow; 
do look at him^ Walter, and then think of his father's 
assumed Italian name — ^Yianero : think what its 
English equivalent means.' 

More bewildered than ever, I obeyed her com- 
mand, and began to think, whilst she, once more in 
Italian, earnestly entreated the fi-ate to tell her the 
name. 

*For mercy's sake, let me know,' she said. 'I 
am not asking out of idle curiosity, but only that 
love and service may be rendered to the memory of 
the dead. I feel that I am on the point of a dis- 
covery ; tell me, am I not right in believing that his 
name was George Blackway ?' 

The old monk started at these words, and so did 
I ; for this was the name of my wife's only brother, 
whose death was the piece of family sorrow referred 
to at starting. 

A bit of a scapegrace, with a strong turn for art, 
and never understood by his father, he had gone to 
Bome years ago — long before I knew the family — 
had expatriated himself, and, with the little com- 
petence he possessed, had entirely withdrawn him- 
self from all his early associations. His sister alone 
at long intervals had tidings of him, and at length 
we heard, but not till long after the event, that he 
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had died in Florence suddenly. There was a mmoor 
that he had married nnder an assumed name, had 
been naturalised as an Italian^ but nothing very de- 
finite ever came to light. 

And now, what was happening ? Why^ that we 
had here come upon a trace of his latter days^ and 
had found in this obscure comer of the world the 
pretty ItaUan woman he had married. 

' Yes/ exclaimed my wife, turning with an air of 
triumph to me ; ^ and perhaps, Walter, you can now 
understand what it was that drew me firom the first 
towards this woman and child, and why the little 
creature has inspired me with such a deep affection. 
It was the mysterious and subtle instinct of kinship, 
of blood relationship, for this baby-boy is my brother's 
child;' and with these words she seized the little 
fellow, clasped him to her bosom, and wept copiously. 

The matter was clear to me now at last ; but who 
on earth could have expected such a denouement^ or 
that she should have been led to the only spot where 
she could have gained any tidings of her brother ? 

And yet so it was, and this discovery was the 
result of ^her holiday,'' that treat which I had de- 
signed ' all for her.' Of course we had an addition 
to our family ; of course the contract for her holiday 
would not have been completed if I had interposed 
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any views of mine, and had prevented her carrying 
off in the end the young semi-Italian scaramouch to 
add to our own collection. 

However, I am bound to say I believe she might 
not have pressed this point had not it been for the 
fatal effect of the accident, which after all terminated 
in Lucia's death, and consequently for the child 
having thus, as it were, fallen to our charge as his 
natural guardians. It was all very sad and miserable, 
the end of our time at Locarno involving numerous 
complications with the local law. We were detained 
there till the end of October ; for the old padrone 
departed this life soon after his daughter, and wo 
had some difficulty in proving our right to the child. 

Our right to the child ! Humph ! Truly women 
are wonderful beings ; and she had instinctively dis- 
covered this right, had discovered it through that 
mysterious, delicate, and subtle intuition to which 
our masculine and grosser natures are entire strangers. 
She was quite correct from the first. Little Paolo 
has grown up marvellously like his youngest cousin ; 
even I can see it now. 
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AT THE WING. 



Standing ' at the wing/ what funny things we often 
see and overhear! What 'quips and quirks^ and 
wreathed smiles;' what devices^ dodges^ mistakes, 
tricks, and triumphs; what a back and front, or 
rather profile, view of things in general we get ; how 
double-sided everybody is ; how shallow all the masks 
appear ; how hollow every protestation sounds ; how 
forced each show of mirth becomes ; how aimless 
each item of stage business seems, and with what 
gratuitous pomposity the whole action of the drama 
is enveloped ; what whispers never meant for the 
public may we not hear ; what strong emotion may 
we not catch a glimpse of, only half-hidden by 
laughter and sparkling jocosities ; what hig^ spirits 
subdued and screened by heart-breaking sobs and 
piteous appeals ; what shams, disguises, transforma- 
tions, and anomalies shall we not encounter, as, 
standing aside ' at the wing,' we watch the progress 
of the play ! 

Of course we have no business to be there ; no 
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one has any business to be there except those im- 
mediately concerned in the action of the scene ; bat 
if we are friends of the manager, and on good terms 
with the prompter and carpenters^ and happen to be 
sufficiently acquainted with the place not to get in 
the way, or show ourselves to the audience, we may 
occasionally be allowed to stand ' at the wing/ and 
witness the performance. 

Privileged on account of our experience and our 
long intimacy with the profession, we old actors get 
a very good idea from this stand-point of what is 
going on, without being troubled to dress, and go in 
front ; and as we are past the age to be illusionised, 
it does not matter that we do not obtain so perfect a 
c(yu{p d'oeil of the stage, as we should from boxes, 
stall, or pit. Standing ' at the wing,' in more ways 
than one, we are accustomed to this aspect of affairs, 
and know well what effect is intended to be produced 
upon the people who have paid their money to see 
the show — the legitimate lookers-on. We are up to 
the grimaces of Mr. Merryman, and the wiles and 
smiles of Madame Columbine ; we know exactly how 
they both look from the front, although we, from the 
wing, only have a profile view of them, and we have 
the inevitable, but questionable, advantage also of 
knowing what they are really like; for do not the 
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hero and heroine assume their natural expression 
when they leave the stage, when they are out of sight 
of the audience, and passing close by us, seek the 
friendly shelter of the wing ? — that motherly wing, 
under the shadow of which, if they are masters of 
their craft, they have probably been nurtured from 
their cradle. Nay, will they not, upon introduction, 
stand and talk with us there, in all their paint and 
tinsel ? so that by close inspection we may discover 
how those eyes are rendered so large and lustrous, 
those cheeks so rosy and that complexion so brilliant, 
or how that comical expression is given to the mouth 
by the cunning adjustment of lines of Indian ink, 
and those eyebrows made to bear that look of conr- 
tinuous surprise by the judicious application of burnt 
cork. The hare's-foot, the powder-puff, the patch, 
the paste, the wig, the false jewels, the tawdry lace, 
&c., are all laid bare for our instruction, and we may 
value them as adjuncts to the play according to the 
liberality and width of our minds and hearts. Let 
us hope that we are not prone to take too harsh or 
uncharitable a view of these frivolities and vanities, 
that we may in some degree look with a kindly eye 
upon them, for they have their uses ; and it is not 
because we happen to be privileged by experience and 
age (both heavy entrance-fees to have paid, by the 
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way) to stand at the wing^ and inspect the manner 
by which stage eflfects are manufactured, that we 
should necessarily undervalue them when produced. 

There is no reason why the young and uninitiated 
in the front of the house should be deprived of a 
healthful and innocent amusement, because we have 
gone through it all, and know how it is done ; be- 
cause we old dogs have had our day. Because a 
pantomime has ceased to amuse us, is that any rea- 
son why we should not take our children to see one ? 
Because we can't laugh ourselves at Harlequin, may 
we not laugh to see our boys laugh? Because, 
standing ' at the wing,' we see that eminent tragedian 
^Eoland MacBuskin' take a good pull at a pot of 
porter, immediately he is borne off the stage, after 
the terrific combat with the rightful heir, in which he 
has been slain, is that any reason why the gallery 
should be deprived of the moral pointed by the over- 
throw of tyranny and triumph of virtue ? Because 
we happen to see Miss Juliet take a sip of some- 
thing warm before she appears upon the balcony to 
meet the love-sick Borneo, should that lessen the 
delight the audience feels in following the fortunes 
of the Montagues and Capulets ? 

If we chance to know that Mr. Manager Bung 
had a most tremendous quarrel, in which startling 
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langnage was used, with Quelper, the author of the 
new comedy, about the manner in which the last 
scene was mounted and decorated at the final dress- 
rehearsal, does it follow that the audience should not 
faaye its interest awakened by Bung's announcement 
after its first representation — and when he has been 
obliged to respond to a unanimous call for the author 
— ^that his good and long-valued friend Mr. Quelper 
is not in the house, in fact that he is in Paris, but 
that he will take immediate steps to telegraph the 
success of his piece, and the kind verdict pronounced 
upon it by a crowded house ? 

If we chance to know that all the while Quelper, 
who has been denied admission at the stage-door, is 
standing at the back of the pit, where he has paid his 
money like a man, is mentally launching frightful 
anathemas against Bung — does it follow, I say, that 
because we chance to know all this, that the conven- 
tionalities and etiquette of managerial matters should 
not be preserved ? Again : because it fell out that 
that eminent critic Baspall partook, as well as our- 
selves, of Bung's magnificent hospitality last Sunday 
evening, is that any reason why, when he wrote those 
two columns about it in the Morning Saturn, he 
should not have expressed his conscientious opinion, 
that the superb way in which the comedy was put 
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upon the stage alone saved it from utter condemna- 
tion ? 

To behold the strapping, and riveting by the 
ankles and waists of young ladies from the age of 
four to four-and-twenty, on to the iron silver-tinselled 
bulrushes which decorate Undine's private apartments 
in the depths of the Danube — and which sway, and 
nod, and undulate, and eventually rear themselves 
one above another, until they form an arching aisle 
for the water-spirit to glide gracefully down at the 
conclusion of the ballet — is not, very likely, an edify- 
ing spectacle ; neither is the gymnastic exercise in- 
dulged in by the young woman *wid nodings on,' as 
Hans Breitmann calls her, as she waits ' at the wing' 
in the slightest and gauziest of attire, who dances 
the part, altogether in accordance with the generally 
received code of feminine etiquette. To clutch hold 
of the nearest projection, and then to commence 
throwing up first one leg and then the other until 
her foot rises higher than your head, is possibly not 
altogether the kind of calisthenic movement we ex- 
pect our sisters to be instructed in by the master for 
dancing and deportment at their finishing-school. 
No, very likely not. But standing * at the wing' all 
such and many more curious revelations are made to 
us ; yet because these incongruities are not observed 
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by the audience, it by no means follows that they are 
not requisite for the completion of the effects that 
the public pay their money to see, and by the success 
of which the management lives. The beauty of that 
last scene^ with its fountains, transparencies, naiads, 
and changing tints, is only the result of many prepa- 
rations and trainings, of the nature of which the 
world at large has no idea; whilst the grace and 
agility of the danseuse is only reached by the hardest 
physical labour, and the continued exercise of her 
muscles, after a fashion little dreamed of by the 
majority of the lookers-on. 

The progress from the property-room of the 
^ great wood of Dunsinane' to the walls of Macbeth's 
castle, at the farthest limit of the stage, is perhaps 
not an impressive or awe-inspiring phenomenon as 
we are enabled to witness it. The faint murmur of 
military music, swelling in sound till it bursts into 
the full power of a triumphal march, produced, as we 
hear it, from the remotest recesses of the green-room, 
and increased by the gradual opening of the door, 
and the advance by a few yards of the half-dozen 
musicians told off from the orchestra to do duty be- 
hind the scenes, does not suggest to our old battered 
ear-drums anything like an idea of the approach from 
a distance of a conquering army. It does not occur 
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to US as odd, that victorions Biclimond and his staff 
should have marched on ' thus far into the bowels of 
the land without impediment;' beyond a few stacks 
of scenery, a crowd of * supers/ and a very narrow 
ill-lighted staircase leading from the dressing-rooms^ 
there was nothing that we could see likely to offer 
any. The clashing of sabres, the rise and fall of 
many voices, the blasts from trumpets, the explosion 
of maroons carried on ' at the wing,' where we are 
standing, fail to convey to our obtuse imagination 
the notion of the roar and tumult of a mighty battle. 
Alarums and excursions are to us but so much noise, 

and a dashing to and fro of a multitude of scram- 

* 

bling, pushing, unwashed utility-men. Nevertheless 
these proceedings produce the desired result, if 
viewed from the dress-circle, and it would not do 
for the ladies and gentlemen there assembled to 
have their minds disillusionised, as ours have been ; 
they are more comfortably off than we, and, over 
their cold roast beef and baked potatoes at sup- 
per, will descant largely and with much delight 
upon the beauty and completeness of the entertain- 
ment. 

Would it be reasonable for us to expect or to wish 
that they should only set the same value on the 
show that we do ? No> forsooth ! It would be an 
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nnlnoky day for the managers of all fantoccini and 
marionettes if everybody was allowed, or was quali- 
fied, to stand ' at the wing.' Ay, and an nnlucky 
day for everybody as well as the managers. It is a 
bad thing to be disillusionised, — a bad thing to have 
a tendency to pry into the reasons for every action, 
and the means by which every effect is produced. 
Si lajeunesse savait, &c. Well, it always thinks it 
does, and that perhaps is a reason for its general 
disinclination to learn by the only true means at its 
disposal ; at any rate it is better that it should not 
know, and the longer it remains in every sense 
yoimg, the happier will it be, and all that portion of 
mankind with which it comes in contact. 

Thus, then, as in the mimic theatre, so on the 
great stage of the world, we, actors of some experi- 
ence in the drama of life, come to standing ' at the 
wing' occasionally, as a matter of course — intuitively, 
and sometimes unconsciously almost, to watch the 
progress of the play. Having played in our time 
many parts, and when we have passed through their 
range, from the first, ' the infant, mewling and puking 
in the nurse's arms,' up to — well, say the fifth — the 
justice ' in fair round belly with good capon lined ;' 
having reached this fifth stage out of the seven of 
our ^ eventful history' (an ominous proportion), it is 
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almost impossible to avoid resting now and then ^ at 
the wing' during our ' waits/ and musing on the 
efforts of our fellow actors struggling through the 
bus^less of the play, by this time, alas, to us so 
familiar. It is seldom that the exigences of the per- 
formance are so great, or the action of the piece so 
uninterrupted and rapid, as never to allow us some 
pause and breathing time for this. Moments come 
to us all, ' waits' for which we are not responsible, 
and for which sometimes we are but ill-prepared, 
intervals of compulsory idleness, which oblige us to 
draw aside and make way for others stronger and 
more actively employed. 

There occur — and lucky are we if they do not 
constantly recur — periods when, from any of the 
^ thousand natural shocks that flesh is heir to,' we 
cannot, however much against our will, do more than 
observe. However anxious we may be to take an 
active share in the scene, we must not always expect 
to be before the audience ; others will share its in- 
terest and plaudits, and meanwhile we can but take 
a survey of the general doings. True, they may not 
interest us much ; we know the parts by heart, the 
stage business is at our fingers' ends, and every con- 
trivance, scheme, and plot is familiar to us from long 
habit; but still we standi at the wing' and watch. 
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We shrng onr shoalders^ perhaps, and take it all as 
a matter of course ; we are not much stirred by any- 
thing that happens ; to our eyes, there is but little 
difference between to-night and last night ; therQ are 
the same scenery, dresses, and decorations; the 
same human mainsprings of action ; the same stage, 
the same footlights ; the same boxes filled, appar- 
ently to our apathetic gaze as we peep at the front, 
with the same people. It may be that now and again 
we wince and leave the wing in sheer disgust at the 
slovenly way in which things are done, and seek the 
welcome solitude and quiet of our own room, refusing 
longer to countenance with our presence the lame 
efforts made by Jones to bring down the applause of 
the world in a part in which we ourselves met with 
such triumphant success. The atrocious manner 
in which he plays scene after scene in the comedy, 
tragedy, farce, burlesque, or what not, horrifies us ; 
and missing every point in the character that once, 
in our hands, stood out in bold relief, and as a telling 
bit of acting, we are filled with pity and dismay ; but, 
unless awakened to some such emotions as these by 
gross incompetency, or, on the other hand, worked 
up to a burst of admiration by a great stroke of 
genius, or some entirely new rendering of a familiar 
denotiement, nothing arouses in us any great sensa- 
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tion^ and we can stand ' at the wing' usually quite 
unmoved. 

We do not wonder to hear the shouts of the 
worlds as from its point of view it admires the effect 
of that blue fire and those bright transparencies. It 
knows nothing of their cause, and why should it ? 
Better far to be content with a result than always 
to be seeking to know what has brought it about. 
And yet few people who have not the privilege of an 
entree behind the scenes look upon the man who has 
without a certain degree of envy, always striving, it 
would seem, to disillusionise themselves, and always 
wanting some sly peep not granted to the multitude. 
The shams and pretences pass in their eyes for 
realities ; and it is curious that they do not at the 
time esteem themselves more fortunate than if, 
through an accession of years and experience, they 
have come to estimate things at their proper worth. 
The hollow masks are for them substantial flesh and 
blood ; the hearty hand-shakings and cordial greet- 
ings are to them nothing but sincerity. The mere 
display of wealth, or of the things which appear to be 
the result of wealth, excites their admiration and 
envy. They have not learned to distinguish the 
spangles from real gold, nor rouge from roses ; yet 
they are not content : they know not that theirs is 
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the truly happy Btate^ and would fain hurry on the 
time when they too shall be as knowing as the rest 
of the world. 

Wait a while^ friends ; it will all come soon 
enough ; and lucky, indeed, will you be when you 
have gained your entree to the coulisses, if you do not 
look back with regret to the days when, having paid 
your money for a seat in the front of the house, you 
as a spectator enjoyed and believed in to the utmost 
every fresh sensation and novel effect set before 
you. 

A carpenter's scene, for your unsophisticated 
eyes, was as interesting and attractive as any part of 
the play. Tou did not recognise in it a mere clumsy 
stage device to spin out the time, while the grand 
tableau next to be presented to you was arranged 
and set behind it. The pair of ' flats' (significant 
names !), or half scenes, run on from either side 
of the stage in the front grooves, until they meet in 
the centre, completely realised for you the appro- 
priate background for the actors, who were beguiling 
your attention with more or less inane dialogue, pre- 
posterous dance, or blatant song ; while machinists, 
scene-shifters, employes of all descriptions, were con- 
cocting their contrivances, and the whole strength of 
the company was assembling in the rear to produce 
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some startling coup d*oeil, which was to take you 
quite by surprise. 

Stilly carpenter's scenes are of as frequent occur- 
rence on the world's stage as at the Theatre Royal ; 
and it is only as we pause at the wing of life, 
after due matriculation, that we can discover what 
they are intended to conceal, and what we may 
expect to be going on in their rear. As a young 
man, if we chance to be of good expectations, and 
happen to be introduced to that charming but some- 
what matured beauty the Countess de Fantutti, we 
do not discover a series of carpenter's scenes in the 
cordiality with which she receives us, presses our 
hand, invites us to her house, and shows us a thou- 
sand trifling civilities ; we do not, until later, dis- 
cover that all her little affectionate ways with us, 
her little terms of endearment, and general coquetry, 
are nothing more than mere stage devices to gain 
time while she is preparing a grand scene for our 
eventual subjugation. 

In that recherche little dinner at which we met 
those fascinating and companionable men Captain 
Hookley and Major Plucker, we did not recognise 
until some time later, and when we had had a little 
leisure to stand 'at the wing,' a very cunningly 
devised ' carpenter's scene,' which was to beguile us 
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pleasantly while the card-tables were being set, and 
the loaded dice were being prepared in the drawing- 
room above. ' From the wing' only did we get a real 
insight into the worth of Fantutti's^hospitality ; from 
that eligible position alone, and certainly not from 
the front of the house, could we see what truly ami- 
able and intimate terms the actors in that little 
scene were upon with each other, and were able to 
calculate how very expensive that dinner had been 
to us. The exquisitely furnished little house at 
Kensington, and the sumptuous appointments in all 
matters connected therewith — ^the dainty brougham, 
the luxurious landau, trim groom and coachman, and 
priceless nags — quite bore out the romantic story 
attached to the countess ; the story that her hus- 
band, an Italian of high birth and great riches, was 
engaged in matters of diplomacy for his government 
with that of Paraguay, and that meanwhile, during 
his absence, so implicit was his reUance on the con- 
duct of his wife, that he bestowed on her unlimited 
indulgences, with a free right to live where and how 
she pleased, and we failed for a long time to attri- 
bute these luxuries to any other source. We failed 
to see in them mere masks made up of cunning and 
dishonesty, if not worse. From our innocent and 
unsuspecting orchestra-stall, we did not observe 
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the dirty hands which palled the strings and set in 
motion the leering eyes and simpering mouth. We 
had to get behind the scenes and right down to the 
wing before we saw the black legs nnder the card- 
tables^ or peeping out from beneath the ample folds 
of the moires and satins. 

Again : supposing our lot to have been cast in 
more respectable, in fact in very respectable, lines, 
and from the virtuous tendency of our minds and 
dispositions to have obtained admission into the most 
' genteel circles,' we should be equally confronted at 
every turn with stage contrivances, shams, pretences, 
and makeshifts, if we have but the wit to discover 
them. Once let us be in possession, however, of 
that wit, or have an inkling of it, and we are gra- 
duating and qualifying for our lounge * at the wing*' 
Yet the chances are it will not be without consider- 
able study and long experience that we see through 
the many ' carpenter's scenes' constantly closing in, 
in front of our unsuspecting gaze. Less vicious and 
far less detrimental will the deceit be to our general 
welfare than that which we were subjected to at the 
Kensington establishment ; but quite as much un- 
reality, insincerity, stage trickery, and mere form, is 
to be found in the highest circles, and in the draw- 
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ing-rooms where none but the most stainless reputa- 
tions are assembled. 

Look now at the Hon. Mrs. Augustus Hardup- 
perly, with her eight marriageable daughters^ mov- 
ing in the best society, doing everything that every- 
body else does, and being seen where everybody else 
is. Is not her whole existence, if we could but look 
at it for a while ' from the wing,' one gigantic car- 
penter's scene ? Should we not see what creatures 
of straw she and her insignificant husband both are, 
and what a mere house of cards it is in which she 
lives ? What pinching and meanness has to be ex- 
ercised in every domestic and homely detail, in order 
that the display of a fashionable life may be kept 
going! Is she not always thrusting her pretty 
'marionettes,' with their exquisite costumes and 
brilliant accomplishments, right down to the foot- 
lights to dazzle and bewilder you, while she is striv- 
ing might and main to get those two heavy scenes 
of ' The Altar' and ' The Wedding Breakfast' set 
behind ? — scenes in which she hopes eventually to 
cast some of you^ ' ye golden youths,' for prominent 
parts ; and may you not, if you aspire to playing 
them, and enjoying the reputation which to them 
belongs, by and by look back with some little tinge 
of regret to the days when you were seated in your 
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independent and comfortable stall ? Has not your 

position 'at the wing/ so often coveted, enabled you 

to find out some of the glitter and colour, which you 

took for gold and roses, to be nothing more than 

paint and copper foil ? Have you not found out, by 

sheer force of contrast, what a very small modicum 

of real worth or merit there is below all this display ? 

Happy indeed may you esteem yourselves if, after 

playing the hero in either of those two scenes, you 

shall have found a really honest heart with simple 

tastes, and shall be able to say with the poet, 

' Kind hearts are more than coronets. 
And simple faith than Norman blood.' 

Ay, thrice happy shall you be if, standing ' at 
the wing' during one of your 'waits,' you see your 
heroine playing her part of ' the wife' with true de- 
votion. Then shall you be moved from the apathy 
which your position warrants^ and applaud, as the 
house applauds ; or even should it be dull and cold, 
or unobservant of the true merits of the actress, and 
should her powers go unappreciated by the multi- 
tude — be, as the stage slang goes, ' over its head' — 
you can whisper to her your approbation and admira- 
tion as she comes off the stage. Having faith in you, 
as a master of her craft, be sure she will treasure 
each word you utter, and remember them as sweet 
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stimulants to renewed exertion in every scene she 
plays^ at least with you. 

Such acting, as you watch it from the wing, will, 
from its very rarity, move you somewhat from the 
accustomed indifference with which you regard the 
usual ' business' on the stage ; that is, always sup- 
posing you have the skill and wish to discriminate. 
On the other hand, as has been hinted, when you 
find blundering ignorance, or disregard of (which is 
the same thing) all the ordinary rules by which men 
govern their conduct, or play their parts through life, 
you may again be aroused from your apathy, this 
time into expressions of indignation and disgust. 

When you meet some blustering jackanapes who 
says, * There's no humbug about me, sir : what I 
say, I mean ; and what I mean, I say ; I call a spade 
a spade, whether you like it or not ;' and he proceeds 
to ignore every particle of stage 'business,' that is, 
to treat with contempt those softening influences of 
behaviour, that polish of manner which distinguishes 
the civilised being from the boor, — when, in fact, 
not an attempt is made to introduce the slightest 
semblance of a carpenter's scene, — when he rather 
glories in showing you the bare unsightly walls and 
naked machinery of the stage, and exposes those 
untutored supernumeraries and shirt-sleeved scene- 
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shifters^ which he calls his thoughts^ telling you the 
while that he likes to show you what he is made of^ 
and no mistake, — then, I say, when you behold a 
fellow of this kidney rampaging through his part, 
you turn away from ' the wing,* glad to shut out such 
unseemly doings. 

There are, however, other sights and sounds, as 
they pass before us, which (if they do not anger us 
as much) may yex and distress us even more than 
acting of this kind. To see some honest, hard- 
working, well-intentioned actor in life's drama trying 
and wishing to conform to all the usages and require- 
ments of the stage, and yet not seeming to under- 
stand any of them, or never to be able to use them 
at the right time, is very painful. Very painful also 
is it to hear him constantly forgetting the most im- 
portant lines in his part at critical moments, and 
consequently breaking down just when he might 
perhaps have made a hit and got a round or two of 
applause ; when ho might by so doing have pushed 
himself into the manager's good graces, and had his 
salary raised, instead of being thrown out of one 
engagement after another, through sheer incompe- 
tency to battle with the world. 

It is to be feared, moreover, that the longer we 
stand ' at the wing,' the greater the tendency of most 
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OTents to assume a melancholy rather than a joyous 
aspect ; to become a wiser, seems necessarily to in- 
Tolve one's becoming a sadder, man. Instance npon 
instance may be adduced of the inability displayed 
by many men to carry through the parts for which 
they are cast in life's drama, by that hard, and not 
always discriminating stage-manager. Society. This 
is grievous enough, but does not alone bespeak our 
pity; for mingled with contempt, it is equally 
aroused by the shameless and paltry deceptions, the 
gratuitous ^ carpenter's scenes,' constantly presented 
to us. These assume an infinitely graver and more 
melancholy look as we go on in life. The more 
readily we see through a sham, the less tolerant of it 
we are sure to become. We laugh at it at first ; but 
we get out of temper when we find it too constantly 
thrust before us ; we feel that we are insulted by the 
mere supposition that we can be taken in by it, and 
let loose our pity upon the degraded condition of 
those who seek by such mean subterfuges to de- 
ceive us. 

The appropriate scenery, dresses, and decorations 
we expect as a matter of course, but only so much of 
these as shall render the performers and the stage 
comely to behold. Some graceful concessions to the 
senses must be made, whether we call them * carpen- 
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ter's scenes' or not. The boorish management that 
shows its. white-washed walls^ taking no trouble to 
render itself presentable^ or only in such a slovenly 
manner as to point to some battered old street scene, 
and speak of it as ^ yonder castellated mansion/ or 
apostrophise a worn-out view of London from Hamp- 
stead Heath as * my native village, with its winding 
stream/ is intolerable. 

But because people should make themselves de- 
cently presentable to us, it is no reason that we 
should be subjected to, or taken in by, the iniquitous 
deceptions of the Fantuttis and Hardupperlys. A 
host of similar dramatic performances run through 
every grade of society, and in the midst of which 
we, standing ' at the wing,' fail to discover one atom 
of sincerity peeping out from the mumming and 
grimacing, the glitter and the noise, which form the 
main accompaniments of the entertainment. It is 
all carpenter's scene; every act, every movement, 
every gesture, every expression, is a cover to some- 
thing which we are not intended to see ; and the 
worst is, that in such extreme cases as these, that 
something is a deep-laid plot, an intention to insnare 
us into some fatal step. 

Equal insincerity is to be found in much of the 
glitter and display that we meet with through Ufe^ 
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and which will equally come under the denomination 
of * carpenter's scenes ;' bnt it is purposeless^ and 
therefore perhaps harmless. It is often a gratuitous 
and terribly transparent subterfuge^ which does not 
deceive us for an instant ; but, at the worst, it may 
only attempt to hide mere shallowness of thought, 
irresolution, weakness, or poverty, either of mind or 
estate, or some such trifling, and occasionally inevi- 
table, items of stage arrangements and properties, 
which would not in the least distress us, even if no 
effort were made to veil them from us. On the con- 
trary, after much experience ' at the wing,' we may 
be induced to take a less charitable view of such 
unfortunate conditions, from the mere fact of their 
not being shown honestly to us. The want of 
straightforwardness it is which offends us, not the 
misfortune or mere ill-luck. Hence we are prone, 
the longer we stand * at the wing,' to take a more 
melancholy view of the profile-like aspect we get of 
all that is going forward ; and as most of us, if we 
live long enough, get such a 'behind-the-scenes* 
peep at affairs, the best we can hope for is, that our 
experience may have no worse effect than that of 
saddening and sobering us. 

While nothing worse befalls, we may be sure that 
all charity and forgiveness towards the faults, follies. 
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shortcomings, and mismanagement of our brother 
actors, are not quite dead within us. So long as our 
experience of things as they are does not render us 
hard and cynical, so long may we venture to hope 
that the lesson taught ' at the wing' is rather bene- 
ficial than otherwise. 



THE LADY IN THE BLUE BAEOUCHE. 



CHAPTER I. SUGGESTED. 

' Who do you say she is ?' 

' Give you my word I don't know ; don't beKeve 
anybody does. I was only saying that she has been 
here every afternoon this season.' 

* Deuced nice-looking !' 

* Well, can't say I think so ; bad form. Pretty 
after a fashion, certainly, but a very odd fashion.' 

* Yes ; the turn-out too, like a Noah's ark, built 
in the year 1, I should think ; and the cattle are 
big enough and heavy enough for a plough or a 
hearse.' 

' 0, she's nobody, you may take your oath ; one ' 
never sees her anywhere else. It's probably some 
little game to attract attention, or — ' 

And here the inadvertent listener to this scrap 
of conversation lost what followed. It was only part 
of some of the inane drawlings coming from a group 
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of fashionable cigarette-smokiiig young fellows, as 
they lounged over the railings of the crowded Drive 
in Hyde Park one afternoon in June. 

Tet it chanced to have peculiar interest for the 
tall broad-shouldered man with bronzed and bearded 
face, who overheard it ; for, after glancing keenly at 
the speakers as they strolled away from where he 
was standing, he turned to look at the equipage 
which had provoked their remarks ; then, lighting a 
big cigar, he walked on in the direction the vehicle 
had taken. He was a man forty years old perhaps, 
having somewhat of the stamp of a farmer about 
him. He was, however, clearly a gentleman, albeit 
his clothes had a little too much of the homespun 
quality about them to be quite in keeping with the 
occasion. Colonial, you might have said, and new 
to this sort of life ; and you would have been con- 
firmed in your opinion had you seen with what con- 
stancy, for the last month, he had spent his days 
amongst the fashionable crowd. He evidently was 
highly delighted by the novelty of the scene ; and 
far from being bored by his solitude (for he was 
always alone), he seemed to find ample amusement 
in watching the stream of life as it flowed up and 
down Drive or Eow. Particularly keen was the in- 
terest he took in the display of horseflesh, stopping 
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to regard with a critical self-satisfied smile any fine 
specimens that passed. 

But another object which appeared equally to in- 
terest him was^ with its handsome occupant^ a some- 
what cumbrous blue barouche^ drawn by a pair of 
huge coal-black horses^ and driven by a grim and 
aged coachman, perched with an equally grim and 
aged footman, in a corresponding dark-blue livery, 
upon an unusually high box. The whole turn-out, 
notwithstanding the absence of all armorial bearings, 
either on panels or harness, was very conspicuous 
amongst the carriages in the Drive, where it was un- 
failing in its appearance at the fashionable hours. 
Additional singularity was given to this antique 
apparition of a coach by its solitary occupant. 

This was a lady of about four- or five-and-twenty, 
with a pale transparent complexion, regular chiselled 
features, deep calm eyes, and a mouth that would 
have been beautiful in its strength, were it not that 
a set unvarying smile gave to it, as well as to the 
whole countenance, an expression as inscrutable and 
changeless as if it had been carved in marble. WeU- 
dressed, she sat perfectly still and upright, noticing 
nobody, interested in nothing, looking neither to the 
right or left, but always determinately, as it seemed, 
straight into vacancy. People stopped to look after 
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this very eccentric tnm-oat, or nndged each other on 
its approach ; whilst it formed^ as we have seen^ a 
topic of much speculation even amongst the mpst 
blase. 

Who was the lady ? Where did she come from, 
knowing nobody and nobody seeming to know her ; 
and why was she never seen elsewhere than wearily 
driving to and fro between Apsley House and Queen's 
Gate? 

These questions were rife amongst the lookers-on, 
and seemed especially to interest the aforesaid broad- 
shouldered stranger. Evidently, from the expres- 
sion of his face, the equipage produced a profound 
impression upon him, and he scrutinised it in the 
keenept manner possible every time it passed. In- 
deed, when he saw it coming, he would often cross 
the Drive from side to side, so that he might be as 
near as possible to it when it went by ; and then he 
would gaze after it with a look of curiosity almost 
comical, and people frequently looked at him as much 
as at the equipage, from the queer way in which he 
showed how much it interested him. 

In London, however, people are too much en- 
gaged in their own afiairs to push inquiries very far 
into this sort of enigma ; at any rate they will take 
no trouble about it ; and as our friend could find out 
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nothing that would throw any light on this social 
puzzle, he determined to solve it himself; for one 
evening at the beginning of August, just as the Park 
was clearing, it happened that he was going out at 
Queen's Oate at the very moment the blue barouche 
also turned out into the Kensington-road. 

It took its way westward ; and when he had stared 
after it for a minute with his usual look of perplexity, 
he seemed actuated by a sudden determination. He 
sprung into a passing hansom, and ordered the 
driver to follow the carriage at a respectful distance. 
On it went, through Kensington High-street, past 
Holland Park, till Hammersmith was reached ; then 
turning to the left — the cab behind in due attend- 
ance — it made for the bridge, which the grim old 
coachman crossed, and traversed the lengthy but plea- 
sant suburban road leading to Barnes Common. 
Striking ofT here, the blue barouche continued its 
way towards the Bichmond-road, the quietest and 
most rural stretch in the district. Only a very few 
stragglers from the suburbs were abroad enjoying 
the evening air. Bricks and mortar have not done 
their worst yet in this region, and there are still 
here and there left one or two of those old- 
fashioned country retreats which, red-bricked, stone- 
dressed, and time-toxked, present, as they nestle 
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shrouded within their own little but amply-wooded 
domain, an agreeable contrast to the modern suburban 
villa. 

As twilight approached, the blue barouche finally 
stopped at the ponderous antique iron gates belong- 
ing to one of these old residences. Checking the 
hansom at a turning in the road, our stranger 
alighted, and watched, unobserved, the object of his 
pursuit. 

The grim footman got down, and the instant the 
iron gate flew back in response to the heavy bell, he 
opened the carriage - door, and, letting down the 
steps, assisted the lady to alight ; but she came very 
slowly, looking straight in front, and, moving like an 
automaton, passed through the entrance out of sight. 
The footman, after shutting up the steps and door of 
the carriage, followed ; the vehicle was driven slowly 
away to the stables in the rear, and no further sign 
of life was evident about the house. 

The spot was as lonely as could well have been 
hit upon so near to town. Not a creature was 
abroad, the evening light was fast fading, no breath 
of air stirred the stillness or shook a leaf. After 
uttering a kind of suppressed exclamation, which 
might have meant anything or nothing, and with 
a shrug of his broad shoulders, the watcher flimg 
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himself again into the hansom^ and calling out, 
' Back to where yon brought me from/ lighted a fresh 
cigar, and was soon whirling along the road to Lon- 
don. 

He was never seen again in Hyde Park daring 
the brief remainder of the season, although the bine 
barouche was as faithful in its attendance as usual, 
continuing to driye to and fro long after the fashion- 
able world had left town ; and, when the last man of 
the season took his final look at his favourite haunts, 
he might still have beheld the ' Lady in the Blue 
Barouche' going wearily, wearily, to and fro along 
the deserted Drive, erewhile so thronged with brilliant 
company. 

CHAPTEB II. SUSPECTED. 

The library at Mount Erne Abbey, the seat of the 
dukes of that ilk, situated in a well-timbered district 
of the North Biding of Yorkshire, was essentially a 
man's snuggery, opening with a French window on 
to a broad but not too well-swept lawn. With the 
exception of the dining-room and three or four bed- 
rooms on the same flank of the building, the whole 
of the rest of the house was shut up. 

On one of the hottest of the hot afternoons early 
in the August succeeding the June aforesaid, two 
men were sitting just within the shade of the awning 
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stretching out hood-like from the open window of the 
library. The elder is the duke himself, aged, but 
hale, gray -haired, clean shaven, and eminently aristo- 
cratic ; most kindly too is his expression as he chats 
to his companion, also very thoroughbred-looking, 
but over whose well-poised head and stern features 
not more than twenty-nine or thirty summers have 
passed. Yet, notwithstanding his youth, his dark 
and rather unkempt hair and beard are amply 
streaked with white, whilst an inexpressible look of 
melancholy, which his pleasant smile only increases, 
pervades the whole man. 

This is Rupert Chilvers, the duke's nephew and 
heir to the dukedom. The duke is saying, 

' And you think this knowing, cattle-breedings 
Australian fellow, who has written to me about our 
Mount Erne bulls, is an old "pal" of yours, eh> 
Rupert T 

' Yes, I fancy so,' was the reply, * and if he be 
the man I suspect, a finer specimen of one of nature'^ 
gentlemen you never met ! I made his acquaintance 
first in the bush, at his own station, where he treated 
me like a prince. By Jove ! I can tell you these 
fellows are regular princes in their own land; and 
besides he was most civil and kind to me when I was. 
ill there for some days. I saw him again in Sydney^ 
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where in my turn I happened to be of service to him. 
In fact, he will tell you I saved his life, for, strong 
and burly as he is, he cannot swim, and we were cap- 
sized in a boat together, off the Heads. However, 
that's nothing. What concerns us in having him 
here is, that we shall not only do a good stroke of 
business with him, but his advice about those short- 
horns will be invaluable.' 

* True — ^but it will be odd if he turns out to be 
the same man, and it is not likely that there are two 
JohnBrowstocks equally celebrated as cattle-breeders. 
Did he know who you were ?* 

' No ; only my name, and he will be rather sur- 
prised to find me here, for we lost sight of each 
other in spite of our friendship. Your letter called 
me home so hurriedly, that I had no time to look 
him up before I left the colony. God bless me! 
that's six years ago now !' added Chilvers, after a 
deep-drawn breath. 

* Well, my boy,' said the duke, with considerable 
tenderness, * I shall be glad if Mr. Browstock prove 
to be your friend, since you say he is a gentleman 
and a good fellow. Seeing the retired life you insist 
upon leading here, his companionship for a while 
may jolt you up a bit !* 

* Ah/ said Rupert, * it will take some heavy con- 
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juring to do that, but within an hour or two we shall 
know whether he be the man or not ; he will be here 
by six/ 

Then, looking at his watch and rising, he strolled 
away towards the shady shrubbery, whistling to a 
•couple of terriers that had been lying at his feet to 
follow him. His uncle watched him for a minute or 
two, when he also rose, and turning into the library, 
muttered, * Poor Bupert, he'll never get over it.* 

John Browstock, the Australian cattle-breeder, 
not only turned out to be the old friend in question 
of the patrician Bupert, but our friend of the Park, 
who had been so interested in the ' Blue Barouche** 

A native of the colony, he had been called to 
England with his mother, early in the spring, upon 
important law matters connected with some family 
property. These had necessitated his constant pre- 
sence in London, but allowed him ample time for 
enjoying the gay life of the Park. Being in a large 
way of business, it was natural he should take the 
opportunity which this visit gave him, to export 
specimens of any of the various breeds of English 
cattle rare in Australia. Thus it was that he had 
written to the duke respecting the celebrated Mount 
Erne bulls, the peer's name being world-renowned 
for his stock and knowledge of cattle-breeding. 
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And thus too it was that he came down to the abbey 
to find, infinitely to his astonishment, a hearty wel- 
come from an old friend. 

The companionship now so gladly renewed, which 
had come about between these two men, so far- 
removed from each other by social position, had' 
been founded under circumstances and in a country 
where the barriers raised by birth and race hardly 
exist. The duke's hope that the visit of the Aus- 
tralian would *jolt Bupert up a bit' was verified. 
He looked more cheerful than he had done for years,. 
his uncle said, and he urged Browstock to extend 
his visit long after business had been settled. 

* Gladly,' cried honest John ; * thanks to your 
Grace, I feel quite at home here, and I am not 
obliged to be in London till the middle of October. 
Not that I should ever get tired of London. What 
a place it is ! I never enjoyed anything so much in 
my life as the Park ! The carriages, the people, and 
the horses, what a sight it is, that Park! And 
what queer things you see there sometimes ! There 
was the downrightest, queerest turn-out going to 
and fro there every day, I ever saw in my life ! I 
must tell you about it, for it's very curious that it 
somehow re — ' 

*Pray don't tell me anything about London,* 
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broke in Rupert (the three were sitting over their 
claret one evening, a fortnight after Browstock's 
arrival) ; * I hate London, and all connected with 
it.' 

* What ! do you never go there ?' 

* Never ; I have not been there for seven years.* 

* You don't say so ! Why ?' 

*Ah! never mind whyy said Chilvers, rather 
sternly, * only you will, joking apart, oblige me if 
.you will talk of something else. It was to get clear 
of London and its associations that I went to Aus- 
tralia, and I only endure life now by trying to forget 
that such a place exists : fill your glass.' 

Browstock's bright cheery face grew puzzled, his 
blue eyes twinkled inquiringly first at his friend, and 
then at the duke, who met the glance by a slight 
shake of the head. The Australian, whose natural 
instincts led him to respect other people's feelings, 
dropped the subject, for there was that about Chil- 
vers which told him he was in earnest. But later on 
that evening, when the two younger men had settled 
• down to their cigars in the snuggery, and the duke 
had retired, the conversation somehow drifted round 
again to the forbidden topic. 

*I beg your pardon, I forgot,' said Browstock; 
^ but it seems to a man like myself, who has spent 
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most of his life in the bush^ so natural to talk of 
that great city/ 

'No doubt/ said Rupert, ' I am over-sensitive at 
times. The fact is, I made a great fool of myself 
there years ago, about a woman, of course, thougk 
before that, even as quite a youngster in the Life- 
guards, I got sick of the shams of society. My tastes 
ran in a different groove ; I was fond of sport, farm- 
ing, and that sort of thing. Then, when I got very 
hard hit, I could not stand London for a moment, so 
I sent in my papers and cut the whole affair. That's 
how you came to see me in Australia ; when I went 
I never intended to return. I thought the tree life 
there would help me to forget my trouble.' 

* What brought you back, then ? I never could 
understand what had become of you ; at last I con- 
cluded you must be dead; and then to think of your 
turning up here, the heir to a dukedom !' 

* Ay, that's the point ! When you saw me last 
there was about as much chance of my becoming a 
duke as of becoming an emperor. My cousin Chil- 
vingham was young and strong, and going to be 
married within a month or two (he was the duke's 
only son, you understand), and, by Jove, sir ! the 
poor chap broke his neck in the hunting-field in less 
than a year after I left ! Then the dear old duke, 
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who had long been a widower, wrote such a letter to 
me, imploring me to return and fill up the gap that 
had been made in his life, that I could not resist it. 
He had always loved me as if I had been his own 
boy.' 

' Then you were obliged to face London again 
after all ?' 

' No ! I dodged it. I sailed straight to Liverpool, 
came on here, and here I have been ever since. My 
uncle's tastes and mine always agreed ; and life here 
is as endurable as it ever will be to me anywhere. 
We see very few people ; in fact, you know, this is a 
beggarly dukedom, and this cattle-breeding business 
which the old duke and I have entered upon so 
heavily is really a matter of importance to the estate. 
We are picking it up a bit by this means.' 

Little more was said that night. Browstock pro- 
longed his visit. He joined his friend in his occu- 
pations on the estate, always giving him valuable 
advice. He tramped with him across the neigh- 
bouring moors after the grouse, later over the stubble 
and the turnips after the partridges, and, even later 
still, through the copses after the pheasants. 

Bupert Chilvers by degrees became an altered man. 

* You have done wonders, Mr. Browstock,' said 
the duke. 'Poor Rupert's old spirits, I do hope. 
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are really coining back. I should not be surprised 
if you are able to persuade him to go to London with 
you; his presence there would be invaluable just 
now in making arrangements for the exhibition of 
our stock at the club show.' 

*I will certainly try and persuade him,' said 
John ; * I would do anything in the world to serve 
him. I must go up on the 15th.' 

And John Browstock did try. By degrees he 
lured Ghilvers first to look upon a visit to town as a 
possibility, then as a necessity in the matter of busi- 
ness, and finally to consenting to go. 

*Well, there will be no one in town,' said Ru- 
pert ; * but now it has come to the point, I would 
give a thousand pounds, if I had it, rather than go 
with you to-morrow.' 

The friends were in the snuggery together on the 
eve of their departure. 

* The thought of being in town again,' Rupert 
continued, ' brings the misery of the old time back 
upon me vividly. Sentiment, you will say. Very 
likely!' 

' I quite understand,' said Browstock ; * this was 
a love affair, of course. But do let me ask you, is it 
quite hopeless ? Is there no chance of matters being 
put straight ?' 
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Bupert shook his head. 

* I should have thought,* contmued John, * that 
•a, man in your position would not have heen likely to 
go begging in a love affair. From what I have heard 
^f the London fashion in which such matters are 
^arranged, the heir to a dukedom is not usually 
looked upon as a detrimental.' 

' Ah ! there lies the unusual element of the case. 
Look here, I may as well tell you all about it ;' and 
Rupert filled a pipe, and drew his chair close to the 
fire. 

* I met her in one of those mixed societies which 
ihe modem parvenu has created through his inordi- 
nate wealth, and, without dwelling on trivial details, 
I loved her, and she loved me — the daughter of a 
man who, forsooth, had made his money out of hides 
and tallow. But she might have been a priifcess in 
all that makes a woman noble and beautiful. There 
was money beyond counting, and of course there 
'were plenty of men in her train ; briefly, she swept 
them all aside when she and I had known each other 
for less than one short month. I had no chance of 
the dukedom then, as I have told you ; but I thought 
that, with my little patrimony, I was quite eligible. 
But what do you think, sir ?* cried Rupert fiercely, 
his face lighting up with anger at the ifecollec- 
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tion. * The old ruffian, her father, when I spoke to^ 
him, spumed me as if I had been one of his shop- 
boys ; nay, he had the insolence to tell me that 
he should prefer his child to marry his head ware- 
houseman, rather than any one with blue blood in 
his veins. I remember his insolent words even 
now. 

"No, sir!" he said, "your arrogant, overbearing,, 
worthless class look with contempt on the mem 
and their families who have spnmg into position by 
their own industry ; and yet, when your estates are 
beggared, as yours is, you think to recoup them by 
allying yourselves to the wealth we have made by the 
sweat of our brows. You spit at our good name 
behind our backs, and yet are not above seeking^ 
our daughters in marriage, only to neglect and 
ill-treat them as soon as you have gained your 
point. Once and for all, my daughter marries one 
of her own class, or she never shall marry while I 
Uve." 

'Then, with a succession of furious diatribes 
against the aristocracy, our interview ended. He 
insulted me before his servants, and nothing but the 
fact that he was her father, and an old man, pre- 
vented my strangling him then and there ! 

* After this, he shut her up (she was only eight- 
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een^ motherless^ almost relationless), sent her away^ 
did something with her— God knows what! — ^but 
effectually cut her off from me. For the first two or 
three days, in the face of renewed and endless insults, 
I moved heaven and earth to get at her ; but in vain. 
Then a revulsion of feeling suddenly made me pause ; • 
my pride and indignation came to my aid. I would 
forget her ! Bitter, agonising as was the thought, 
yet I must do it ! The very insolence of the attack 
made upon my name and birth increased my regard 
for them. Ah ! it was easy to take that resolution,^ 
went on Bupert, after a deep-drawn sigh ; ' I had 
not given myself credit for the strength and depth 
of the love I was capable of. Briefly, again, I could 
not forget her, and I felt that she would not forget 
me. I knew no other man but myself would ever 
call her wife. 

* Again and again I strove to find her, but she 
had been too well guarded ; too effectual had been 
the means taken to keep her out of the way. Her 
father was at least giving my race credit for its 
thoroughness and determination, in thus hiding 
every possible trace of her. I will not weary you by 
recounting the endless efforts I made to discover her 
retreat. BafiOied and furious, at length I sent in my 
papers, took a passage to Sydney, made your ac- 
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qo&intance (the only one good resulb of my trip, by 
the way), and came back, I have told you why. Per- 
haps now you can understand my Btrong objection to 
London and its ssBociations.* 

' And it is seven years since you have seen her ?' 
. here broke in John Browstock, when Chilveni had 
rfinished, and was angrily knocking the ashes from 
his pipe. 

' Yes, or even heard of her,' he answered, refill- 
ing it. 

' And still your love is unchanged ?' 

' Yes, quite ; bat so is my pride.' 

• Still, were you to meet her now ?' 

' All ! don't speak of it ! but that's not likely.' 

' And you avoid society because you could not 
truBt yourself if you did chance to meet her ?' 

' Perhaps partly.' 

' And your pride would go to the winds, and year 
love become paramount?' 

Bapert bowed his head. 

' Your uncle knows of this ?' 

' 0, yea ! he knew it from the first, and backed, 
of course, my resolution to forget her. He could 
not be expected, fond as he is of me, to take any 
-other view ; but even he, dear old boy, pities me 
:from his soul, I know. He never expected that I 
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should have taken the thing so much to heart. Who* 
would have expected it of any man nowadays ? Love 
is out of fashion ! lasting love an absurdity, quite 
rococo ! Look here !' continued Chilvers, drawing 
by its ribbon a large locket from beneath his loose 
and carelessly-fitting collar ; ' this shows she is not 
a woman easily to be forgotten, or I the man easily 
to forget her !' 

Browstock bent forward, and, slightly raising his 
eyebrows, said, 

* I have seen that before.' 

' When ? how ? where ?' asked Rupert. 

* One night when you were so ill at my station. I 
helped you to bed, you remember ; you were very ill 
and weak, and hardly knew what was going on. I 
could not fail to see this portrait, as it hung from 
your neck ; it had got twisted, I put it flat, and I 
remember the face now, distinctly.' 

* Well,' said Eupert, rising, and hiding away his 
treasure, ' it is all past and over now ; let us go to 
bed, for we shall have to be up betimes ;' and so the 
friends parted for the night. 

What John Browstock had heard and seen, how- 
ever, kept him awake for hours. His nature, gentle 
and sympathetic, though clad in a rough exterior, 
had been touched by Bupert's sorrow. He had hailed 
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the slight improvement in his spirits with as much 
delight as the duke. 

A hope, yague indeed, springing from the intense 
devotion he felt for the friend who had done so much 
for him, arose in John Browstock's heart, and urged 
him on to the task of healing that wounded life that 
had once been so generously risked for him ! He had 
a suspicion that the means were somehow opening 
for him to do this, and he determined to put it to 
the test as soon as he reached town. 

CHAPTBE m. — CONFIBMED. 

The two men are now in London. John Brow- 
stock has taken up quarters as formerly with his 
mother in a house near Lancaster Gate, and Bupert 
Chilvers is staying at the Midland. 

On the first day after their arrival, the Australian 
is on his way home from Piccadilly. It is one of 
those brilliant mornings which sometimes distinguish 
an English October as an exceptionally fine month. 
Noon struck as he entered the Park at Apsley House. 
The soft and temperate autumn had left the trees 
and shrubs still amply covered with leaves, green 
yet in many a shady nook, but for the most part 
richly tinted from the varied and gorgeous palette 
which Nature sets to do her landscape painting with 
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upon the year's decline, whilst the well-kept borders 
and parterres remained resplendent with the later 
beauties of the gardener's craft. But for the height 
of the sun, it might have been the height of the 
season, so far as the scenery and decorations of this 
booth of Vanity Fair were concerned ; and the air 
was as warm as summer, with the freshness of an 
early autumn day thrown in to give it an invigorat- 
ing quality. 

Otherwise the place was a desert ; the stage en- 
tirely cleared of all the dramatis personce, or only 
x>ccupied at rare intervals by nursery-maids and per- 
ambulators, lifeguardsmen and nondescript wan- 
derers. Not a carriage, not a horseman ; and John 
Browstock was startled at the change which had 
come over the aspect of his paradise. But he bowled 
iilong cheerily, cigar in mouth, towards the Albert 
Hall, determined to strike north through Kensing- 
ton Gardens. He had nearly reached the Memorial, 
when his attention was suddenly caught by a soli- 
tary approaching carriage. Stopping short, he ex- 
•claimed aloud, as he slapped his thigh, 

^ I'll be hanged if she isn't here still. Capital ! 
ivhat luck !' 

And sure enough, there was the blue barouche 
with its pair of blacks coming towards him. Yes ; 
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and as it passed^ he saw that it was occupied as* 
usual — there was the lady with the same set and 
vacant smile. 

To turn and follow it was formerly an automatic 
act with him, and it was so now; but just before he 
got back to the Alexandra Gate, where the public 
drive across the Park from the Bayswater-road or 
Victoria Gate cuts into the Kensington-road, he 
stopped, for the carriage had pulled up just within 
the Kensington Gardens boundary. 

He watched eagerly. The footman got down,, 
the lady alighted precisely as he had seen her do on 
Barnes Common. She was evidently going to walS 
across Kensington Gardens ; for, without turning 
her head, she waved her hand and pointed, as if 
directing the grim old coachman to go round to th& 
Bayswater side to meet her. He touched his hat, 
and appeared to understand, for when the footman 
had set ofifto follow the lady at a respectful distance, 
he drove slowly away in the direction of Apsley 
House. 

Now it so happened that at this particular date^ 
the public drive across from the Victoria to the Alex- 
andra Gate was blocked for repairs ; so the only way 
for a carriage to go to the northern side of the Park 
was by the circuitous route of the Park-lane and 
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Bayswater-road drives. For the same reason^ what 
little traffic would otherwise have been passing was 
absent, and the walk selected by the ' lady' was sin- 
gularly lonely and quiet. Taking all this in, John 
Browstock lounged after her. Followed by the foot- 
man, she passed with slow and deliberate steps 
across the patch of open grass, and so towards the 
bridge over the Serpentine, crossing which she con- 
tinued her walk beneath the trees, until the north- 
e|istern corner of the Gardens was reached. Here, 
turning to the right, she soon came out upon the 
Drive, where the * blue barouche' was already waiting 
to receive her, so slow had been her progress. She 
entered it, and in a minute more was being driven 
away. 

^ Strange !' said John to himself, as he turned 
homewards ; * very strange ! Does she always wear 
that same changeless face and meaningless smile ? 
Does she never look around — never notice anything ? 
Who is she, and why am I induced to take such par- 
ticular note of her ? Why indeed ! I wonder if she 
does this every day. I'll bet a guinea she does ! I'll 
come and see.' 

And he did go and see the very next morning. 
But, for some purpose best known to himself, he did 
not go alone. Under pretence of taking Rupert 
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Chilvers to lunch with his mother, he beguiled him 
into walking from St. Pancras down to the Marble 
Arch, and so along through the Park, to the top of 
Kensington Gardens. 

He said nothing of his real intention, but he had 
determined to bring his suspicion, whatever it was, 
to a test. When the two friends arrived at Victoria 
Gate, and were about to enter the Gardens proper,. 
Browstock espied the ' blue barouche' coming up to 
wait for its mistress, and thus he knew that he had 
rightly calculated his time ; he knew that the lady 
should be at this moment in the avenue, somewhere 
midway between the bridge and the Garden en- 
trance. 

^ Luncheon will hardly be ready yet ; let us take 
a turn under these trees,' he said to Kupert. * It is 
like a summer morning, and as quiet as if we were 
a hundred miles away from London.' 

* As you like,' answered Chilvers moodily, for 
since he had been in town he had lapsed somewhat 
into his former melancholy condition, and had been 
walking with eyes bent on the ground, and hardly 
speaking. 

Browstock's first glance down the avenue told 
him that the young lady and her attendant were the 
only persons visible. There she was, tall, fair, and 
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istately, coming towards them, taking her way beneath 
the trees that bordered the walk on the side of the 
fountains at the head of the Serpentine. 

John draws his friend towards her, and so times 
his steps that Bupert shall cross 'her path within a 
yard in front. He, dejected, and still with his eyes 
upon the ground, yields like a child to the pressure 
on his arm. (It is the critical moment in John 
Browstock's mind.) Chilvers is so close to the 
slowly approaching figure that its shadow in the 
bright sunshine falls upon him : he is fain involun- 
tarily to look up ; their proximity arrests the pro- 
gress of each ; he has an apology on his lips, but, as 
their eyes meet, his words seem to choke him. He 
ntters an exclamation of bewilderment, as of one who 
is startled from a dream ! 

* Geraldine !* he cries, and steps back. 

The ever-constant smile upon that sad face is 
gone, and is replaced by a look of intense and agonised 
perplexity. The eyes seem to fill Ji^ith tears, the lips 
move, but no sound is heard. She stretches out 
both her hands, palms downward, as the blind do 
when seeking guidance. 

'Eight, by heavens!' cries John. *Now, Chil- 
vers, quick ! Take her — take her away at once. 
Take her out by the small gate, down the steps, into 
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the Bayswater-road, get a cab, and drive to my 
mother's. I'll see to the rest, and join you soon. 
Away with you, quick !' 

Bupert, recovering from his bewilderment, seizes 
the meaning of his friend. He has already taken the 
wiUing outstretched hands, and, without a word, in 
another second is hurrying his charge away. He 
turns sharp out of the Gardens by the small gate as 
directed, gains the high-road, and finds a cab almost 
waiting for him. 

Meanwhile the grim elderly footman, on beholding 
the rencontre of his mistress and the two gentlemen, 
bustled up, apparently with the purpose of following 
her as she was being hastened away. But John 
Browstock interposed. 

* Where are you going, my friend ?' said he. 
' After my mis-t — ' stammered the man. 

' dear, no, you are not.' 

* B-b-b-ut, I beg your pardon, it's more than my 
place is worth to* lose sight of her;' and the man 
made an effort to pass John's burly form. 

*Your place will be on your back, my friend, if 
you make the least noise, or attempt to follow that 
lady/ 

^B-b-but you don't know what you are talking 
;about,' went on the servant excitedly,*still struggling 
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to get by. 'I tell you she-e is not-t able to go 
ab-b-bout alone.' 

' But she's not alone, you see.' 

* Yes, yes ; bu-t-t you don't know. I tell you she 
can't — Let me go by, let me pass, sir, or it will be 
the w-worse for you.' 

' Well, then, the worst will come to the worst, 
and I think I know who'll get it,' said John Brow- 
stock, looking dangerous. ' Anything you've got to 
say, I'll listen to ; but you don't move from this 
spot at present, and if you call out, I'll throttle you.' 

* I assure you, sir,' went on the man, subdued, 
^you can't know, or you w-w-ouldn't! I tell you 
the lady can't speak, she's dumb !' 

' Dumb !' repeated John Browstock, now in his 
turn slightly subdued, and with a sudden look of 
anxiety in his face ; ' what do you mean ? — ^how long 
has she been dumb ? You are lying !' 

'I am not-t lying, as you'll find. She hasn't 
spoken a word for these seven years past. I and the 
others have been with her ever since she was first 
taken. We were sent to look after her by Dr. Words- 
ley ; we are in his service.' 

^He's a doctor for the insane, is he not? Do 
you mean to say she is out of her mind ?' inquireid 
John. 
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* Not quite that ; her head is a little turned, they 
say, and anyhow she has lost the use of her speech. 
But-t I can't stay talking to you ; if you won't let me 
follow her, I must go and tell the doctor what has 
happened immediately.* 

* And I'll go with you,' said John. 
The man looked astonished. 

' Yes, and I'll take the hlame ; you sha'n't suffer. 
Come at once. The carriage is waiting at the corner, 
I know; tell the coachman where to drive. I will 
get inside.' 

The man saw there was no alternative. After a 
moment's hesitation he and John Browstock hurried 
away from the group of nursery-maids and children 
who had been attracted by the altercation. 

Very little convinced the imperturbable coach- 
man also that there was no alternative; and very 
soon John Browstock found himself in the place of 
the lady, and bowling along in the blue barouche, 
until it stopped at the doctor's house in Harley- 
street. 

It was not yet one o'clock, and he had an imme- 
diate audience; told his story rapidly, with that 
straightforward look and manner which carried con- 
viction with them, and begged for an instant ex- 
planation of the young lady's case. 
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* You really astonish me, my dear sir/ said the 
l)land doctor, when at length John Browstock paused. 
* I hardly know that I am justified in relating the — 
the — but that I divine from what you tell me the 
possibility of some future alleviation of the young 
lady's symptoms, I certainly would not submit to be 
catechised by a stranger (forgive me) in this way.' 

^ I have been perfectly open with you, and I feel 
sure you will be the same with me,' went on John. 
' We understand each other, and between us we may 
do some good. I am not a doctor, but it is quite 
clear to me that the misfortune which has overtaken 
this poor girl is due to the separation from her lover. 
She has taken it as much to heart as I tell you he 
las. By the greatest fluke in the world I brought 
them together again. Is not that the way out of the 
-difficulty ? Is not that the way to effect a cure ?' 

* Certainly,' acquiesced the doctor. 

' Then tell me the whole of the case, my dear 
sir, at once.' 

The doctor cleared his throat, smoothed his brow, 
^nd proceeded : 

'Yes, my man is right* It is seven years, m 
near as possible, since I was first called in to the 
case. The affair had only just happened, and I found 
the patient suffering from a very peculiar phase of 
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melancholia, which, as I was informed, had super- 
vened after an acute outburst of grief. She had 
become now quite passive, but also quite silent. 
She had declared, as I was told, that she would never 
speak another word; that they might do anything 
they pleased with her, but that thenceforward she 
would be dumb as the grave; and — she has kept 
her word. Her father, as you appear to know, is- 
enormously wealthy. I persuaded him to take her 
abroad, to try a change. I provided him with trained 
attendants. He followed my advice, and took her 
from place to place, all to no purpose; nothing 
moved her. Finally, last autumn he returned to 
town, with the idea of putting her under restraint — 
shutting her up, in fact — as a lunatic. And he 
wanted me to certify to the necessity for this, for he 
is a very hot-tempered man, and his daughter's con- 
duct had made him furious. He said that her willing 
acquiescence to everything, and her determined si- 
lence, bored his life out. 

' Of course I could not certify. Her mind is a 
little clouded, but she is not insane ; and so, after 
much consultation, we decided that she should be 
provided with an establishment of her own, in all 
ways fitted to her position. The house on Barnes 
Common was taken, and there she has been living. 
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alone ever since — nominally under restraint, if you 
will. |.I was obliged to concede that to satisfy her 
father; but, in truth, she is entirely free to do as she 
pleases, only that she has no will of her own, hardly 
ever expresses a wish, and then only by signs. 

'It was merely my suggestion that she should, 
be driven out daily to the Park. I hoped that the 
gay scene might be beneficial and divert her thoughts ; 
it was a change from the seclusion in which she had 
latterly been kept.' 

* Yes,' said Browstock ; ' but why that cumbrous 
old-fashioned turn-out, which has made her such aa 
object of attention ?' 

' 0, that is mere accident ; her father gave na 
attention to details, and the purchase was left to the 
coachman, who bought probably in the cheapest 
market to sell in the dearest. But,' continued the* 
doctor, suddenly seeming to recollect himself, * what, 
you tell me has happened is very serious. She is 
virtually in my charge. I must communicate imme- 
diately with her father, and I must assure myselT 
meanwhile that she is in safe guardianship, and that 
things are as you represent them to be.' 

^ By all means,' said Browstock ; ' come with me- 
at once; there is nothing I desire more. We can. 
drive to my mother's in the *' blue barouche" itself.' 
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And after a few minntes of bustling preparation, 
the doctor and John Browstock were driving towards 
Lancaster Gate. 

* Where is this old curmudgeon of a father?' 
^aid John, taking up the theme as soon as they were 
seated. 

* At Cannes. He is a poitrinaire ; he spends 
most of his time in the south.' 

' And whilst all this has been going on the young 
lady, of course, has come of age ?' 

* dear, yes ! she is five-and-twenty.' 

' Then she is her own mistress ; and I suppose, 
if she has found her tongue, she can exercise her 
rights of independence ; that is, I mean, yon would 
not put any restraint upon her ?' 

* I could not ; indeed her father would be only 
too glad that she should do as she likes now, if she 
would only say what she likes.' 

'H'm,' said John, after a moment's thought. 
* There will be very little doubt about what she would 
like now, if she can only declare it. Meanwhile may 
I ask, do you think that this dumbness has been 
assumed, or is it likely that the shock she under- 
went at the time of her separation from her lover 
really produced it ?' 

* Very difficult to say,' replied the doctor, with 
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an immediate assumption of the professional air. 
*' I should think partly assumed — certainly at first ; 
but the habit of silence may have grown upon her, 
until she might find some difficulty in articulation. 
But it is altogether a most exceptional case, and/ 
he added, smiling, * it bespeaks a most astounding 
toII and determination of character. Very few ladies 
— ha, ha ! — exercise the same control, I think, over 
the unruly member. They have not — ha, ha! — 
generally speaking, so great a talent for silence. I 
fully expect to find that the spell has been broken.' 

In another ten minutes the doctor was by his 
patient's side, as she lay unconscious on a sofa in 
old Mrs. Browstock's drawing-room. 

Eupert sat beside his long-lost love, holding her 
hand, and gazing earnestly at her beautiful calm face 
and closed eyes. 

That sad perpetual smile was gone, but it had 
left its mark. The ridge and furrow which the long- 
continued habit had produced were plainly evident, 
and gave an unnatural look of age to the placid 
features. 

* Has she spoken ?' was the doctor's first inquiry, 
^fter Browstock had hurriedly explained who he was. 

* No,' answered Bupert, ' I am in despair ! Not 
a word has passed her lips ; she knew me, and clung 
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to me like a terrified wild creature; but from the- 
moment I got her into the cab^ she passed into a 
state of unconsciousness. She does not seem to 
have fainted^ because eyery now and then she opens- 
her eyes. See ! the lids quiver now !* 

All faces were bent eagerly towards her, and the 
doctor had his finger on her pulse. 

Presently the eyes open, the head turns slowly 
towards the side where Chilvers sits ; the gaze be- 
comes fixed on his face, a tear steals down the pale 
cheek ; she raises herself from the couch, stretches^ 
out her hands, as she had done in the Park, and 
when he has seized them, she utters faintly, but 
quite audibly, the word ' Kupert !' Then she repeats- 
it somewhat louder, and her head sinks forward upon 
his shoulder, as he clasps her in his arms. 

* She will do now,' said the doctor. 

Thus the cloud was lifted from the troubled 
mind, and a genuine sunny smile replaced that< 
mask-like resemblance of it. 

By the middle of November, Bupert Chilvers was* 
married to his old love. Hers was not a will to be? 
disputed, now that it was restored, as her father had 
found. He withdrew all opposition, and did not even 
come to England, so glad was he to be relieved from 
further parental responsibility. 
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A little before Christmas, the whole of Mount 
Erne Abbey was reopened, and, at the earnest de- 
sire of the duke, Bapert Chilvers and his bride are 
pending the festive season there. 

One of the most honoured guests, we may be 
sure, is faithful John Browstock, and only the other 
day Bupert said to him : 

* We owe all this happiness to you ; but for you, 
■and your strange instinct, intuitiye perception, or 
whatever it may be called, by which you divined 
that there was some link between me and the '^Lady 
in the Blue Barouche," I should have remained to 
the end the moody man you first knew me to be. 
Still, I am puzzled to know what first put the idea 
into your head.' 

^ It is a puzzle to myself sometimes,' continued 
John, ^ but I suppose the sight of the real face re- 
called, without any conscious effort of memory on 
my part, the portrait which, as I told you, I had 
once seen by accident hanging round your neck. 
Involuntarily you came into my mind the first time 
I ever set eyes on the occupant of the " Blue Ba- 
rouche." I cannot say she reminded me of you, but 
you passed through my thoughts when I beheld 
her, and I was going to tell you so, when I first 
spoke of London. But for your dislike to the 
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mention even of the place, I should have done so r 
after that, I thought it better to be silent. 

' Then, when I saw the portrait again, when you 
showed it to me here the night before we went to 
town, the idea, once so vague and subtle, began to 
assume a definite shape, and became a kind of con- 
viction. I dared not breathe a word to you of mj 
suspicion, my hope, because it was a thousand to 
one that I might be wrong, and it would have been 
cruel to raise false expectations in you ; for the set 
smile had acted like a mask, and disguised her fac& 
sufficiently to prevent my being positively certain it. 
wd.s the same I knew in the portrait. This is why 
I acted as I did ; and, all things considered, I think. 
I may say I acted for the best.' 



KEFLECTED LUSTEE. 



It is said that people are judged according to the 
company they keep, and certainly not a few of us 
appear to have a profound faith in the maxim, other- 
wise the habit of talking about our big acquaintances 
would not be so prevalent. 

The desire to impress the multitude, however, 
with a sense of our importance and superiority has 
more to do with this propensity than the desire to 
obtain a merely favourable opinion from the world. 
It is not that we are content to be taken merely 
for honest estimable people; we must be thought 
great people — nothing short of this will satisfy us : 
and if we have no particular inherent dignity or 
merit of our own to fall back upon, why, there is 
nothing for it but to acquire the brilliancy we so 
covet by reflection — ^by a borrowed light. 

Jones, in his heart of hearts, knows as well as 
anybody else that he is nobody ; but his vanity will 
not allow him to suppose that this knowledge is 
widespread, and that he can be seen through with 
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half an eye. He fully believes that he can blind 
yon to his own insignificance if he can but impress 
yon with the splendour of his associates. The 
weakness which is sure to accompany his vain 
thinking grows with the meat it feeds on, and by 
degrees at length leads him himself to believe that 
he is somebody; his prevailing habit of talking 
about his big acquaintances finally throws far more 
dust into his own introspective vision than into 
the eyes of any one else. Thus, of course, he gra- 
dually and honestly arrives at the belief that the 
light shining around him emanates from himself, 
and is in no way-as he might in his earlier and 
simpler days have admitted — the result of refrac- 
tion. But a long course of swagger dulls the small 
amount of perspicacity with which Nature has en- 
dowed him, and he ends by deeming himself quite 
as great a personage as any of whom he speaks or 
pretends to associate with on equal terms. 

Various indeed are the phases which this most 
prevalent human weakness assumes ; and it is dif- 
ficult to say under which aspect it is least pitiable. 
That the Briton dearly loves a lord, we all know ; 
and when he takes to talking about him simply 
because he is a lord, the spectacle is not edifying. 
Grant that he may be a great lord, great in excel- 
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lence, in attainments, in character, and the silliness 
of the act is modified ; he may he really worth talk- 
ing ahout, or what he has done, or is doing, may ; 
and only then can the tendency to turn him into a 
topic of talk he considered free from the snobbish- 
ness likely to attach to the habit. There is a great 
difference in a reference to and a critical or laudatory 
examination of his deeds and the making our inti- 
macy with him the paramount point in the conver- 
sation, for from that moment we, by interposing om* 
shadow, begin to obscure the lustre which enshrines 
him. If we seem to assume that because we stand 
within it it is part of our own, we only make our 
own opacity the more apparent. We can only value 
it as a clear and wholesome light by standing apart 
from it, and looking at it without any thought of 
the rays which fall upon us ; for these will never 
light up any merits we ourselves may possess ; they 
will tend probably only to show our own shortcom- 
ings. The inmates of a closely-sheltered and cur- 
tained house cannot claim for themselves any spon- 
taneous loyalty because the outer front of their 
abode is brilliantly lighted-up by the gorgeous gas 
device shining forth from the mansion opposite. Yet 
it is not unfrequently their habit, on a royal birth- 
day say, to go about vaunting the splendour of their 
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street, and to declare that it contains the most loyal 
inhabitants of the town, and will tell you probably 
that you should on no account miss seeing * our illu- 
mination ;' forgetting, however, that all attempts to 
claim the lustre for themselves merely draws atten- 
tion to their own density and meanness — to the 
dingy blankness of their own abode. 

Jones, however, is not of this opinion ; quite the 
contrary. When he tells you that Lord Crackleton 
privately consulted him about, and gave him the 
outline of, what he was going to say in that maiden 
speech in the House by which the young nobleman 
jumped at once to the position of the most promising 
statesman of the day, and Jones goes on to discuss 
the merits of the speech very much as if he had 
delivered it, your attention is diverted from the pro- 
found insight into the question at issue, and the 
close logical deductions which the oration evidenced, 
by the boring egotism of Jones. You are chiefly 
impressed by the fact that Jones is not quoting that 
shrewd argumentative rhetoric and those rounded 
periods in simple admiration of Lord Crackleton, 
but only because he wants to let you understand 
what a fine fellow he must be to be so intimate with 
a lord. No, from the difference in their relative 
social positions Jones can only make his intimacy 
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with * Crackleton,' as he calls him, bearable to his 
listeners, and hold its proper place in the conversa- 
tion, by keeping it quite subservient to the noble- 
man's merits as a public character. Then it approxi- 
mates to hero-worship, which is a form, and the only 
one, perhaps, justifiable by good taste, in which we 
can talk of our big acquaintances. This, however, 
is not the habit of Jones ; the only hero he worships 
is himself, and we know the result. 

Look at him from another point : say another 
Jones, a Smith, or a Brown ; but we will stick to 
Jones. He is very wealthy. He came to London 
with the proverbial half-crown in his pocket — ^may 
have been a fourpenny-piece — and by his own praise- 
worthy diligence, probity, and shrewdness ha,s at- 
tained to great wealth ; and now that he has time 
to rest a little in his well-earned leisure, he finds he 
wants something more. He wants position, celebrity 
— celebrity, mark you — as something beyond the 
mere deservedly-fortunate trader. There are various 
channels open to him by which he can at least ac- 
quire a reflected lustre. His selection of one of these 
will depend not so much on any natural taste for 
anything (for he has very little taste for anything 
but money-making), but on bis ambition. 

Does he desire to 'cut a dash,' as he would call 
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it, ill tL» vtHcvi cf &sL]an ? If so 2x will Iisiv an 
open-lox, horsesv carstges, ard eT-err ap^iaaee 
vliidi viH A2fl madame, Lis wii^, lo dispJaj her 
rotand pfCficzuocs to the jstmosx, ^iruiiase in all 
scenes asd os all ceeaaoBS vbei« tLe Icsi pecyple 
most do congrega^s; he viH ke^ cpes Loose <m 
the mcsi magnificent scale; bx his eciertainmentB 
and the celebriues he can induce to axiend them he 
viU obtain something of the lustre tiiat he seds. 
It is nothing to him that his guests sneer at and 
lidicole him whilst partaking of his pzofose ho^- 
taHty ; he does not mind this so long as he can get 
them to Tisit him on any tenns, and so long as he 
can hare it reported in the Jfont tJi<i P&$t that ^ last 
erening the saloons in the snmptnons mansion of 
Jabez Jones, Esq., at Czarina Gate, were thrown 
open to a distingmshed and fashionable assembly, 
amongst whom were obserred,' ^. ; and then fol- 
lows the list, which is the cmcial test in Jones's 
mind of the success of his effort. A baronet makes 
him happy, a lord or two triomphant; that their 
reputations are shy and their ladies equally so does 
not affi^ him ; and if, interspersed in the remainder 
of the throng, there appear a few names distin- 
guished in art, literature, science, or what not, so 
much the better ; but the iridescence of these sort 
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of people gives him little anxiety, holding them as 
he does rather cheap. 

Perhaps music or private theatricals are the bent 
of Mrs. Jones, and then it will be recorded that^ 
after a dinner-party, at which a select circle were 
entertained, Signor Fan Tutti, the eminent violinist, 
or La Signorina Staccato, the renowned soprano, 
with a following of minor musical luminaries, de- 
lighted the crowded rooms. 

Tableaux vivants, again — if they be superin- 
tended by renowned artists and actors, and duly 
described and reported in the newspapers — will help 
to cast a dazzling glamour over the house of Jones, 
amply sufficient to satisfy the aspirations of its head. 
He acquires a celebrity, an effulgence — borrowed 
though they be — which he thinks (vain mistaken 
man !) make him somebody ; somebody more impor- 
tant in the eyes of an obsequious multitude than the 
honest, hardworking, and successful ironfounder, 
who has risen from nothing. 

As an adjunct to this turn for a fashionable 
renown, Jones will go in for yachting perhaps, and 
by an unlimited expenditure become possessed of a 
craft which wins half the regatta prizes of the season ; 
and then bursts forth a lime-like light upon his 
name, highly gratifying, when it is announced that 
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'the beantifnl schooner-yacht, the Ozone, the pro- 
perty of Jabez Jones, Esq., of Czarina Crate, carried 
off,' &c. Shonlfl Jones, on the other hand, be of a 
sporting horsey torn, he will take to driving four-in- 
hand on a coach of conspicuous hue; or he may 
striTe, by the acquisition and breeding of racers, to 
turn upon himself ' the fierce light that beats upon' 
— the turf. 

If, however, he be a man of gentler mould, and 
none of these outlets for distinction are to his fEuiey, 
or not sufficiently refined or polished to redect the 
sort of lustre he sets his heart on, he may take to 
picture-buying, nowadays a very favourite way of 
pushing oneself into the noonday glare of notoriety. 

See him then, for instance, gaunt, tall, hard- 
featured, unsympathetic, dressed in shining black 
cloth, with a certain assumption about him of the 
clerical air, which is his only notion of looking like 
a gentleman — see him standing in the midst of the 
fashionable crowd assembled at the private view of 
the Royal Academy. He is pointed out to you by 
Flutterbuck — ^that eminent dilettante and man-about- 
town, who knows everything and everybody — ^as 
* Jones.' You say, * Indeed ; what of that ?* 

* What of that ?' repeats Flutterbuck ; ' why, 
don't you know Jabez Jones ? He is the man who 
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las bought Strontian's great picture. There, there, 
that one ; ** The Delusion" it's called. He has given 
five thousand pounds for it.' And you probably take 
another look at Jones. You look at him, perhaps, 
rather more than at the picture, unless you are very 
fond of pictures, which is doubtful, if you have been 
honoured by an invitation from the Royal Academy 
to its private view. He has suddenly become im- 
bued in your eyes with an interest which he never 
could have had as Jones the great iron-and-brass 
founder; the rays from Strontian's genius are fall- 
ing on him, and this is what he wanted — what he 
has paid five thousand pounds to acquire. Nor 
does this linking of genius and wealth together end 
here. Later on, when there has been time for * The 
Delusion' to be engraved, you stop, as in front of an 
old friend, before an ' artist's proof after letters' of 
the work, hanging in the windows of the print-shops, 
and you read that it is an 'Engraving after a picture 
by Xenophon Strontian, R.A., in the possession of 
Jabez Jones, Esq.' 

Thus, again and again, the two names, side by 
^ide, are distributed throughout the length and 
breadth of the land, and handed down to an admir- 
ing posterity. By and by you will see repetitions 
of this conjunction in the matter of other pictures. 
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and if you chance to meet Flutterbnck at a priYate^ 
Tievr a year or two hence^ he will tell you how * Jones 
(there he stands^ you see !) has been buying, right 
and left^ all the best pictures ; doesn't mind what 
he pays for them/ says Flutterbuck. ' The dealers 
make a fine thing out of him^ as well as the artists ; 
he is a regular annuity to them : knows nothing; 
about pictures himself; been well advised, of course;: 
but he has got a fine collection together, a celebrated* 
collection indeed/ And once more your eyes fall 
upon the gaunt figure of Jones, as it stands lighted . 
up by the borrowed beams shed upon it from the 
canvases surrounding him. 

* He owns this one, and that one, and those two • 
over there ; he bought those straight oflf the easel,' 
goes on Flutterbuck, pointing with his roUed-up 
catalogue, like a truncheon, right and left; 'and 
they are all by good men, you know; and though 
he does pay a little through the nose for them per- 
haps they are not bad investments, and if they came 
to the hammer to-morrow most of them would fetch 
more than he has given. The fact is, and this is 
the secret, he has not a bad picture in his collection,, 
and so they improve each other : pictures, you know, 
like people, are judged by the company they keep^ 
O, I know him intimately : I was dining with him 
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last night, and he told me in confidence — in confi- 
dence, mind you! — that he had paid Backsell the 
dealer a thousand pounds' profit on that picture of 
Strontian's, " The Delusion," which you remember 
he bought two years ago; you see the engraving 
everywhere. He did not get it straight from Stron- 
tian. I told him I thought he was right ; in point 
of fact it was by my advice he first began to collect. 
He always takes my advice, consults me now about 
every picture he buys/ 

And, if you are not by this time quite blinded 
by the reflected lustre lighting up Jones, you will 
just be able to see out of one corner of your eye that 
Flutterbuck is not wholly insensible to the glory 
which he conceives is now hovering around his own 
bald head. His intimacy with Jones, the celebrated 
collector of modern pictures, illumines the halo, even 
though it be but the reflection of a reflection. 

Flutterbuck, not entirely free from the frail ten- 
dency to mistake reflected lustre for real fire, has 
begun to look upon Jones, after all, as somebody ;. 
has begun to credit him with some innate brilliancy^ 
of his own. So dazzled and dazed do h^and Jones 
and some of the rest of us become, that it is difficult 
at times to distinguish between the lustre which is 
real and that which is reflected; and as long as we 
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are liable to this confusion of ideas we shall have 
Jones swaggering about his intimacy with Lord 
Crackleton, giving gorgeous feasts and entertain- 
ments at Czarina Gate, building yachts, driving 
coaches, keeping race -horses, or buying pictures 
which he does not understand, and Flutterbuck and 
his like following suit. 

Inevitably, so long as the world is prone to esti- 
mate the tinsel and the gaud of life higher than the 
sober hues of probity and worth, and to set wealth 
and title up in the first place, a grand acquaintance 
will be a popular theme to dilate upon. 
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I HAVE been a wanderer all my life, a truly migratory 
bird, and, as such, have had an instinctive conviction 
that a constant residence in the same spot is not 
only unpleasant, but unnatural. Added to this, I 
believe I have a spice of what it is now the fashion 
to call upper-bohemianism in my nature ; that is to 
say, although I am no musician, I am devoted to 
music and its followers ; no author, no poet, yet do 
I number amongst my friends and acquaintances 
many of the most notable names in the world of 
literature ; no actor, but again the green-rooms and 
coulisses of many of the first theatres and opera- 
houses in Europe and America are as familiar 
ground to me as the shady side of Pall Mall in the 
month of May. I never drew a line with a pencil or 
brush in my life, yet at home and abroad I have 
watched in the painters' studios with the greatest in- 
terest the progress of many of the finest pictures 
that have delighted multitudes during the last 
twenty-five years. If I may say it of myself, I have 
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been tolerated in this sort of society^ possibly from a 
natural appreciativeness and love of the arts, in addi- 
tion, perhaps, to a certain bonhomie and geniality of " 
disposition, which is surely a passport to some ex- 
tent amongst those who gain their living by the- 
exercise of their fancy and imagination. 

Had it not been my misfortune to be the posses- 
sor of a considerable independence, it is possible I 
might have made some figure in the world in one of 
the walks of art it has been the delight of my life to- 
watch and be associated with. 

After this slight hint at my tastes and procliyi- 
ties, it will not be considered a very extraordinary 
thing that in the early spring of 185 — I should have 
found myself in Borne. I had been during the winter 
revelling for about the twentieth time in all the 
glorious and picturesque antiquities of the Eternal 
City, and my migratory disposition had given sundry 
warnings that I might soon spread my wings, and 
travel, more or less slowly, northwards. Indeed, 
warm weather was beginning to set in, and the 
nights were frequently becoming truly Italian, and 
the last I had intended to spend in my present locality 
proved to be one of the most lovely we had had that 
year. 

I had been making some small preparatory ar- 
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rangements for my departure on the morrow ; I had 
a.lso made a slight change in my attire for the sake 
of coolness, for although nearly nine o'clock, and 
-early in the month of April, it was yet quite sultry. 
I was enjoying to the utmost a cigar at my open 
window, overlooking the Piazza del Popolo, and lis- 
tening to the hum and stir of life around, with the 
-cool, silvery trickling of the fountains rising above 
all, when my mind went back to past ages, to a time 
when the only shows which could divert a Roman 
populace were the deadly struggles for life between 
Soman heroes ; and I thought of the mighty ruins 
of the Coliseum, and how grandly the moon, then 
rising, would Kght up its soaring arches. 

Acting, as usual, upon impulse, I determined on 
the instant to stroll off and pay a parting visit to 
them under so favourable an aspect. So, putting on 
my hat, I descended the staircase of the palatial 
^bode in which my apartments were; and after 
-threading the narrow streets of the modern city, I 
found myself in the Via Alessandria; on leaving 
which my way lay through a green lane, where relics 
of the past, half buried under the turf on either side, 
met me at every step, and which made me think how 
often, perhaps, along the path I was even now tread- 
ing, had rushed the Boman multitude, eagerly press- 
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mg fbnrud to enjor tiieir ' boldiia- V holidsT. But 
the inufe crf'izapedml Berne in ftll her pomp Tuished 
mwmj when, hiring lemAed the tenninaiifm of the 
lane, the nuns in their faQ hEAoij rose befixe me. 



and I found myself in a §ew nuHnents standing alone 
in the Tast arena of the CoHseom. 

It is not my pnipoee, nor does the adrentoie I 
am alont to relate require that I should attempt to 
describe a scene so familiar to all risitors to Borne. 
Viewed under the circumstances in which it was then 
presented to me, it is one of the grandest sights the 
city affords, and one which has been most ably de- 
scribed in many works of histoiy and fiction. 

It seemed to me that I was the sole occupant of 
the place, which, but for the fact that the Roman 
season was near its close, would probably not haTe 
been the case, as the fall moon would have been sure 
to attract groups of tourists to the spot. I wandered 
about in a dreamy kind of mood for some time, and 
I then Eeated myself in a niche of shadow, as I might 
have done in a painter's studio, the more fully to 
enjoy the burst of light which fell upon the picture 
before me. 

I can hardly say how long I had remained there, 
nor whither my thoughts had led me, as I sat con- 
templating the extreme beauty of the scene, and 
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noticing with what tenderness the moon shed her 
kind rays alike over the divers symbols of Christian 
and Pagan faith which lay mingled together around 
me, when I became conscious of approaching foot- 
steps breaking upon the peaceful stillness, which had 
hitherto remained undisturbed, save by the occasional 
humming of the night insects. Looking in the 
direction from whence the sound came, I saw emerg- 
ing from the shade of one of the opposite arches a 
tall dark figure. At first I could hardly discern 
whether it was that of a man or of a woman ; but on 
its drawing nearer, and 'coming into one of the 
broadest patches of moonlight, I discovered it; was a 
sacristan or lay-brother belonging to one of the 
monastic orders. His head was enveloped in his 
cowl, and for a minute or two I could but observe, 
with a painter's eye, of what great advantage, pic- 
torially speaking, this dark figure was to the scene. 
As I have before hinted, although thoroughly accus- 
tomed to foreign travel, I had never quite got rid of 
the natural suspicion invariably entertained by all 
Englishmen towards strangers of every degree. I was 
perhaps scarcely conscious of the direct working of 
this feeling; but probably to it is to be attributed the 
impulse which instantly induced me to show myself; 
and, coming out from the obscurity of the shadow. 
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I passed slowly within ^eakiiig distance of him, and 
we mntually acknowledged each other's presence by 
a ' Baona notte, signor.' Soon after we again met, 
and he made some commonplace obserration npon 
the beanty of the night, to which I responded, 
and in a few minntes we were cirilly chatting to- 
gether. 

I speedily found from his conTersation, and his 
remarks npon the mins of the place, that he was a 
man whose education was Tery superior to that gene- 
rally possessed by those occupying the position in 
life indicated by his dress and appearance. We con- 
versed longy and, finally, with enthusiasm — a dis- 
cussion having arisen as to the time in which the 
gladiatorial combats were given up. My companion 
maintained that a close was put to them by the 
Emperor Honorius, towards the end of the fourth 
century. On the other hand, I contended that they 
had ceased under Constantino, more than fifty years 
earlier, and quoted, as I deemed correctly, several 
contemporary authorities in support of my opinion. 
Again he declared that Muratori, the most eminent 
of all Italian annalists, had fixed the date in the last 
year of the reign of Honorius, a.d. 423. 

* If that be the case,' I replied, ' then you are 
right, most undoubtedly, and I am wrong ; but I 
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cannot help thinking that you are mistaken in say- 
ing that Muratori has made this statement.' 

' 0, yes, I can soon convince you of that fact; for 
it is only this evening that I met with the passage. 
Moreover, singularly enough, I have the volume 
with me, and,' he continued, drawing forth a small 
book from the pocket of his robe, * I believe the light 
is strong enough for you to read for yourself that 
which I assert to be the case : see here.' He went 
on, turning over a page, ' If we sit on this column 
we shall have the light of the moon at right angles 
with our leaf.' 

Saying this, he sat down in the place he indicated. 
In my excitement— for I was most enthusiastic in 
all such matters — I leaned or crouched down close 
over him, the better to see the words. Sure enough 
it was as he had stated, for the moonlight was so 
powerful that I could plainly read the passage to 
which he had alluded. 

I remembered afterwards that he held the book 
in his left hand, whilst I bent over him from the 
other side, and thus his right hand was left free, and 
close to my side. A few more words passed, and at 
last I was fain to admit that he had had the best of 
the argument. He rose rather abruptly, and good- 
humouredly added that, having convinced me of my 
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mistake^ he must wish me good-night ; and with a 
courteous yet somewhat hurried salutation, passed 
on, saying he supposed I was not yet inclined to re- 
turn home. I had given no cause for him to imagine 
this, and it struck me as strange that, after our 
friendly conversation, he should apparently so sud- 
denly wish to get rid of my company. 

His departing footsteps were still echoing through 
the ruins when I thought possibly it was time to be 
turning homewards. Instinctively I put my hand 
to my waistcoat-pocket, with the intention of looking 
at the hour, when lo ! my watch was gone ! * By 
Jove !' I exclaimed, * that scoundrel must have been 
a pickpocket, and this is a new disguise and dodge 
for easing the tourist of his superfluous property !' 
Straight upon the impulse after him I flew. I 
•could yet hear his quickening footsteps in the dis- 
tance. Very soon I had him in sight, and in two 
minutes more by the throat, half-choking him, as I 
said, ' You thief, you have stolen my watch !* He 
protested, as well as he was able, that he had done 
nothing of the kind, and remonstrated with me 
against my violence. I took no heed of this, but 
instantly commenced turning his pockets inside out ; 
and sure enough in another instant I had abstracted 
from the breast of his cassock the missing treasure. 
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Yes, there it was, palpably enough, my own, large, 
old-fashioned silver repeater, without chain, ribbon, 
or any appendages, carried loose in the pocket, as 
was my custom. Half-shaking the life out of him, I 
poured forth a whole volley of abuse, telling him he 
might think it exceedingly fortunate that I did not 
at once march him oflfto the authorities; for re- 
membering I was leaving Eome the next morning, 
I thought it better to inflict a little personal chas- 
tisement than delay my departure to an unknown 
extent, by seeking the dilatory assistance of a papal 
court of justice. The fellow vainly attempted to cry 
for aid, but my grip was so strong upon him that he, 
being a rather elderly and wheezy man, could only 
give vent to a few groaning and squeaking ejacula- 
tions. With one final outburst of wrath I flung him 
headlong upon the ground. Boiling with rage and 
indignation, I strode away at a rapid pace in the 
direction of the city. 

All is quiet as I regain the streets, and the 
French sentries at the different points of guard are 
the only people astir. I reach my hotel, congratu- 
lating myself upon the presence of mind I have dis- 
played, and the courage and oflf-hand manner by 
which I have recovered my property, and inflicted 
speedy justice on the criminal. I ascend the stair- 
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case to my apartments, now in complete darkness. T 
enter in rather a perturbed state ; I am some little- 
time before I can manage to find the matches ; at- 
last I lay my hand upon the box containing tliem, I 
strike a light, and as it blazes into a flame, and' 
lights up the room, the first thing it shows me, to 
my utter consternation, is my watch lying upon the> 
table! 

The conflicting feelings that then rushed into 
my mind can be easily imagined. Here was I no- 
thing short of a highwayman, having robbed and 
most unmercifully beaten a civil and unoffending 
man. There was his property sure enough in my- 
possession ; the two watches stared me in the face — 
not much alike on comparison, except in size, and. 
that they were both silver, and with the strange co- 
incidence that they had no appendages of any kind. 
I had been guilty of the very crime against the very- 
person whom I had just accused of committing the 
same outrage upon myself I What was to be done ? 
Of course I could easily explain the mistake, and 
make the poor fellow ample compensation for the 
wrong I had done him ; but in the mean time I 
might be apprehended, as it were, redhanded. Worse 
than this, I had made my arrangements to depart 
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by six the next morning, and my place was already 
booked in the diligence for Civita Vecchia. 

I dare not go, for if I were discovered apparently 
taking flight, it would be no easy matter to prove 
that my escape was not intentional. Further, what 
was I to do with the stolen property, how restore 
it? All these contingencies went with a whirl 
through my brain. The plain truth of course was, 
that when I had changed my dress just before going 
out, I had simply omitted to replace my watch in 
the fresh waistcoat I had put on, and the sudden 
departure of the sacristan after our argument, which 
I had remarked with suspicion, was merely acci- 
dental. There was but one thing for it, my depar- 
ture must be deferred; and as soon as daylight 
would permit, I must go to our consul and place 
the stolen property, together with an explanation of 
the circumstances, in his hands. This of course I 
did, and the matter was eventually made straight by 
an ample bonus and apology to my poor victim. 
The consequences to myself entailed nothing more 
serious than the postponement of my journey for a 
few days. This was counterbalanced possibly by the 
lesson learned of the folly of giving way to undue 
impetuosity, and the injustice of that suspicion 
^hich my countrymen are too ready to attach to all 
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people whom they do not know, especially foreigners^ 
and which gives rise to a great many of the mistaken 
made by other nations in their estimate of English 
character. 



THE PLEASUEES OF THE PALETTE. 



' Whit sort of an exhibition ?' w6 inquired one day 
of an eminent critic, as we met him coming away 
from the private view of a picture-gallery. ' 0, about 
the usual average/ was the answer ; ' nothing start- 
ling — a dead level of fair conscientious work, very 
like what has been seen a hundred times before. 
One is chiefly impressed by a feeling that it is a 
great pity many of the painters have not taken up 
another calling; most of them would have done 
better if they had turned their attention to the desk 
and the counting-house, instead of to the easel and 
the studio — to high stools and commerce, instead of 
high art and the beautiful.' 

The first part of this broad sweeping criticism of 
our friend might be applied perhaps to most modern 
exhibitions ; but the question as to whether the 
artists would have done better for themselves by 
adopting another profession is doubtful, that is, as 
far as their own happiness is concerned. Finan- 
cially of course, unless they possess real genius or 
acquire a widespread fashionable popularity (two very 
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diflferent reasons for success, by the way), they must 
be sufferers ; for there are few professions or trades 
earnestly prosecuted that will not in time yield 
larger incomes than can be got by picture-painting. 
But then it is some consolation to think that there 
are so many unworldly people still left, who are pre- 
pared to sacrifice the dollar for the sake of indulg- 
ing in an elevating and pleasant pursuit ; who are 
more contented with a small income earned by their 
brush than with a large one earned by a high rate of 
interest. 

This at least is the view we take of the subject 
when summer weather comes to turn one's thoughts 
towards the sea-beach or the green fields. By 
lengthening days and warm sunlight our sympathies 
are all drawn out towards the painter — the land- 
scape-painter particularly — even though he be only 
one of those fair, average, conscientious labourers 
whose works make up the staple of most of our exhi 
bitions. 

We see him, in the pursuit of his fascinating 
employment, beneath a summer sky, let us say on 
the banks of the Thames, high up among the locks 
and the weirs, with the placid river shimmering in 
the tender light, and starred with the lazy lapping 
water-lilies; the tall rushes swaying in the gentle 
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Tbreeze ; the pale willows nodding and dipping their 
plume-like boughs, as if in graceful homage to him 
and his work ; the stately elms across the meadow 
making grateful shade for * the deep-uddered kine' 
•or the fleecy flock ; or we mark him in our mind's 
eye by the side of a gray mountain tarn, with wild 
clouds swirling around the peaks of the high hills' 
and dipping into the gloomy gorges, whilst rifts of 
sunshine light up at intervals the purple-hued hea- 
thery or pinewood slopes, and make the torrents and 
the rushing rills sparkle like veins of frosted silver. 
We picture him away on the sunny plains of Italy, 
amidst the chestnuts, cypresses, olives, and vines, 
and the great broad slopes of wooded mountain-side, 
<5apped by a distant coronet of snow, the whole re- 
flected, together with the white glittering campaniles 
of the towns and villages, on the bosom of a Mag- 
giore or a Conw) lake. We follow him through the 
•windings of the Venetian lagunes, hemmed in by 
imarble palaces and gaily decked-out barges with 
^audy-coloured sails and gonfalons, and all the 
mosaic work-like glitter of colour * which doth re- 
nown the city' on the sea. And so on, through each 
'delight which the natural scenes or historic towns 
of the Continent open up to the artist ; and we will 
.^0 with him even till the marvels of the East are 
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attained, and then we will come straight back to oar 
own shores, and watch him at work amidst the wav- 
ing cornfields by the coast-edge with their ever- 
varying incidents of harvest-time — the mowing, the 
reaping, the sheafing, and the carrying ; and when 
we see that belt of golden grain coming crisp and 
brilliant against that blue-green sea and aznre opal- 
flecked sky, we will question with him whether or 
not, after all, our own land and climate will not yield 
fully as much wealth of colour, form, and pictur- 
esqueness as can be obtained by going farther a-field. 

We will open our nostrils and our lungs to drink 
in the glorious salty, clover-laden air ; and we will 
open our ears and listen to the lapping of the surf 
on the shore below, to the carol of the lark high up 
above, and to the waving gentle jostling of the stand- 
ing wheat in front of us. 

Finally, we will go down with oui brother of the 
brush to the beach, and take a place beside him 
under the shelter of the tall cliffs or the rough 
weather-beaten fishing-boats lying in their * furrows 
of beach sand ;' and here, in an interval of rest, whilst 
we smoke a pipe together, we will examine the de- 
tails of his outdoor encampment — the three-legged 
stool, the white umbrella, the dodgily-contrived 
easel, colour-box, and folding palette; and we will 
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watch him afterwards — in his easy shooting-coat 
and wideawake, with his earnest, happy, bronzed, and 
bearded face — working away at his sketch, study, or 
picture as if (as indeed it often does) his life depended 
upon it. We will do all this, we say, in our mind's 
eye, and we will ask ourselves, for the last time, on 
this particularly hot and dusty summer day, whether 
this man would have done better for himself on a 
high stool in a counting-house. Then he would 
have had Throgmorton-street or Change-alley, per- 
haps, for a background, and he would have been 
bending, pen in hand, over a desk in a three-pair 
back dingy little room, the sooty cobwebbed sashes 
and panes of the window letting in, even on this bril- 
liant day, but a mere November fog of light. He 
would be surrounded by meagre furniture, grimy 
walls, ceiling, and carpetless floor, and unlovely piles 
of parchments, papers, or whatever the adjuncts to 
his clerkly calling are, would hem him in ; he would 
be inhaling a musty, dusty, sooty, unsavoury atmo- 
sphere; he would have been here at nine in the 
morning, and he would have to remain until six at 
night, with a half-hour's midday interval; and he 
would spend every day and all his days in this de- 
pressing place, from year's end to year's end, with 
but an occasional few days' holiday, as he could be 
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•spared ; and he would look, as well he might, a pale 
and haggard man, narrow-chested, round-shouldered 
— old before his time. 

Even far higher up on the ladder of commerce, 
law, banking. Civil Service, what not, the difference 
for him would be one rather of degree than of fact ; 
would contrast just as unfavourably with the roving 
healthy freedom of our landscape-painter. He would 
be better dressed, and sit in a healthier better-fur- 
nished room ; but his hours and his regular horse-at- 
the-mill kind of drudgery would press equally upon 
him, and squeeze out of his mind and heart most 
thoughts that did not tend to money-grubbing, or to 
relaxations far more doubtful in their healthiness 
than his regular work. 

By degrees, and when all the mischief which such 
a life can breed has been done, he might attain (for 
we are not speaking of men of very brilliant parts, or 
prosperous position, be it remembered) to an income 
•of three or four hundred a year ; surely not such a 
vastly superior condition to that of our friend afore- 
said down on the beach. What though he be not a 
Millais or a Hook, a David Cox or a De Wint ! 
Orant him any skill at all, and his income will be 
«.s large in these days of art prosperity as that of the 
gentleman on the high stool. No. Where our 
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fullest sympathies go is to the man who is contented 
to follow his natural bent, and to earn by preference 
five hundred a year under his white umbrella or in 
his studio to a thousand on the Exchange or behind 
the counter. 

Let it not be supposed, however, that all is sun- 
shine and fair weather whenever the landscape-painter 
takes the field. A thousand adverse circumstances 
and disappointments, undreamt of by the amateur 
who ^oes in for sketching (' As a nice sort of thing 
to do when one is away, you know !'), await him in 
his pursuit of Nature. Weary miles may have to be 
trudged over ere the choicest subject is reached, and 
as soon as he has settled fairly to work the uncertain 
climate bafiSes him. Eain sets in ; gray and sombre 
colouring pervades that which he had looked for as 
being rich and brilliant; and driven back to his 
quarters, wet through, perhaps, after many ineffec- 
tual attempts to contend against the weather, and 
just when he has thought the day lost, out comes the 
sun to tempt him to another trial of his temper as 
well as his skill. 

Wind, again, acts in the most demoniac fashion 
with your artist painting out of doors. Not one of 
the elements so effectually worries the life out of 
him. It wriggles under his umbrella, lifting it out 
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of its socket ; it swoops down upon his canvas, 
bulging it out like the* sail of a ship ; sets his easel 
clattering; doubles up his palette on his thumb; 
makes furtive efforts to uncap him; and withal 
f smothers him and the wet paint with showers of 

dust, straw, leaves, and insects. 

And the insects ! Ah, think of the midges, when 
there is no wind, and when the evening, with its 
captivating and transient beauties of roseate tint, 
comes on ! Then you may feel indeed of what peril- 
ous stuff you are made, and for a time might go as 
far as wishing you were in that lawyer's ofl&ce at a 
j 1 hundred a year. Yes ; Richard Tinto, your lines 

! are not always cast in pleasant places, especially if 

t. they happen to be near a still mountain pool, under 

I'* 

,j; the circumstances just hinted at. The air and the 

beauty of the scene, the repose and the fascination 
of your work, are all very well ; but flesh is flesh, as 
you are in the habit of finding it too, when pestering 
wayfarers, precocious children, or gaping yokels 
come up to gaze and wonder at what you are doing, 
or in frequented places crowd and hustle round you 

• 

so that Job's patience alone could serve your turn. 
Top up all these miseries — for they are nothing less 
— and many more incidental to your work, with the 
one great anxiety about the success of the work itself ; 
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and still we think on the whole you will say you are 
a happier man than our friend in Throgmorton-street, 
with his weary monotonous round of mechanical 
duties. If so, our sympathies are not thrown away, 
and your life is more * worth living' than his, at 
least during these long summer days ; nay, we will 
go so far as to say during the short winter ones also, 
notwithstanding our friend's (the eminent critic's) 
dictum that it would have been better if you had not 
been an artist. For, look you, should you be a 
figure-painter, having comparatively few occasions 
to set your easel up in the open air, there is much 
joy to be found in the studio, with its quiet steady 
light and ^all its appliances and means to boot.' 
The room itself, with its odour of the fragrant weed 
mingling with that of varnish and medium, is a 
delight — its * admired disorder' most enticing. 
Sketches, 'swops' probably with friends, cover its 
walls; and interspersed amongst them are hung 
all sorts of queer yet beautiful antiquities, trophies 
of armour, gourds, Oriental stuffs, mediaeval lamps 
of every device. In the comers stand, as chance 
may have ordained, halberds, spears, foils, fishing- 
rods, a folding-easel, guns, walking-sticks, and the 
like ; pipes of all patterns, practical and decorative, 
abound about the tall mantelpiece ; carved furniture, 
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valuable from its oddity, beauty, or age ; easy-chair»i 
handy to the stove, and the little Turkish tables, 
thick rugs and mats ; the lay-figure draped for the- 
picture immediately in hand ; the dais for the model ;^ 
canvases with their faces to the wall, others on stray 
easels ; and, finally, with a hundred other items im- 
possible to catalogue, the picture itself on the easel 
in the best light. 

Contrast a room after this pattern as a place ta 
spend one's life in with the bank-parlour or manager's^ 
room at the insurance-office. No frippery, disorder, or 
lingering whiffs of tobacco here. All square, straight,, 
trim, hard, highly polished, and eminently respectable* 
The mahogany, the leather, the steel fire-irons, tho 
paint, shine at you like looking-glass from very new- 
ness. The drab walls press upon you painfully in 
their uncompromising bareness. Nothing to rest 
your eye upon here save a row of red-leather brass- 
bound ledgers, and, perhaps, over the chimneypiece 
one concession to art, the engraved picture of the 
Mansion House, the Tower, or the Monument head- 
ing the Stationers' almanac for the year. A rota- 
tory calendar of an illuminated pattern on the mantel- 
shelf, or surmounting the elaborate envelope-case on 
the leather writing-table, the only semblance of 
colour or decorative art. The vista of outer offices. 
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^vith their long rows of desks^ brass rails, green 
lamp -shades, bulky books, and the quill-driving 
<;ohort of clerks on their high stools, as seen through 
the plate -glass door, complete a picture which shows 
up untemptingly enough beside that in our mind's 
eye of Tinto in his studio or by the river-side. 

Commerce, banking, law, and the rest must go 
on, of course ; but let those follow them who have 
no inclinings towards the pleasures of the palette ! 

They are a large majority, ample to sustain the 
proud preeminence of Britain in those departments. 
Meanwhile, success to the Brethren of the Brush ! 
say we ; and if amongst them be a few who make 
somewhat too much of a trade of their art, and others 
unblessed with sufficient genius to make great names, 
they all help to diffuse refinement and taste, for 
which assuredly our commercial instincts cannot be 
the worse. If the staple of our exhibitions, as the 
critics are fond of declaring, lacks evidence of high 
aim, it must be remembered that, compared with 
many continental peoples, we are babies as a nation 
of artists. Better things may be in store, the quick 
development of which will not be helped by snubbing 
aspirants for fame. If these fall short of their ambi- 
tion, it can only be themselves who suffer, it can 
only be themselves who could be bettered by the 
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adoption of another calling. As far as the public is; 
concerned^ and taking the very lowest ground^ it can 
come to no more harm by spending its money in a. 
picture-gallery^ even where the merit is of an average 
dead levels than it can in the china^ the bric-a-brac^ 
or the jeweller's shop. 



FAITHFUL TO THE LAST; OE THE FALSE 

FINGEE-POST. 

fin fitnU S^rnsatton Sbtori? ! 



One bright mild morning in the early spring of the 
year of grace one thousand eight hundred and sixty, 
that western pastime ground of New Cockaigne 
known as the park and property of Hyde lay stretched 
under a tender light in all the budding beauty of the 
vernal season. 

To the north the chimney-turreted and stuccoed 
mansions of many a rich noble or commoner stood 
sparkling in the sun, surrounded by the vast and 
splendid districts of Tyburn and Westburnia. The 
arch of dazzling white marble which marked the 
eastern and City-wards extremity of the park towered 
brilliantly conspicuous wtnong these, whilst the 
noble elms of the garden and chase of Kensington 
shut out the farther westward view. 

The serpentining river, temptingly cool and 
fresh, bounded the eastern confines, and 'neath the 
bursting foliage on its banks wound its way for a 
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short distance, side by side with that vast strip of 
rotten earth known in the familiar parlance of the 
time as the * Eow.' 

To this far-famed spot, where, as the custom was, 
the knights and dames were wont to congregate at 
matin-tide, to breathe their palfreys by a graceful 
amble, and where the idlers of the town afoot would 
come to gape and gaze thereat, we bid our reader 
bear us company. 

Though the season was as yet but young, a 
goodly multitude had here assembled, lured forth 
'twould seem, as is the song of May-birds, by genial 
warmth and sunshine. Up and down they paced, 
ever and anon ; and multifarious as were the types 
;and styles of grace and loveliness, still one pervad- 
ing tone of rank and birth was manifest in all. For 
being now but just past noon, none but the wealthy 
and the high-born, whose greatest labour was the 
slaughtering of time, were likely to be seen. No 
flat caps or clothyards, none of the trading herd 
were here ; no 'prentice wunter-jumper nor swart 
mechanic took this way for holiday. The vast un- 
cleansed, as may be thought, were too securely held 
by the necessary following of their divers crafts. 

Various were the groups of bravery and beauty 
that met the eye. Here and there some mounted 
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cavaliers and dames would mingle, and pursue their 
way side by side, as they beguiled the fleeting mo- 
ments in mirthful converse. Then a graceful 
Amazon, with her trim attendant groom, would cara- 
cole her steed from end to end of this most pleasant 
riding-ground. Knots of beauteous damsels, in hat 
and plume, and habited in flowing skirts, cantered 
about and up and down ; whilst the noble sires of 
these bright coveys once and again would ride beside 
their children, or hold back a while, with others of 
their age, to note and question on the points of 
those high-mettled and well-trained palfreys, on 
which the greater number of this glittering host 
were mounted. Just as we, the faithful chroniclers 
of this history, take our stand, to listen and observe 
and lounge with many of those afoot, over against 
the railing dividing walk from ride, there comes a- 
cantering, with graceful ease and nonchalance, a 
knight, that, from his stalwart form and haughty 
mien, stands forth con|picuous from among the 
many of his class, that bear the impress ' warrior' in 
their every look and gesture. Now and again he 
doffs his plumeless tall black hat, in recognition of 
some passing fair, or slightly sways his head in the 
direction of a friend who greets him in like manner. 
No bending was there to the saddle-bow; the 
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time for that was gone, and fashion now ordained 
that the body should be held erect and firm, even 
when saluting Boyalty itself. The helm alone was 
made to sweep the air, passing downwards to the 
full extent of the arm that raised it. This to the 
ladies only ; for the men there was but the barest 
elevation of the finger or the sideward inclination of 
the head, as just described. Our gallant soldier be- 
strides a chestnut destrier of goodly worth and easy 
action. And now he reins him in close to the spot 
by which we rest. A group of comrades lounge 
against the rail, and hail him with off-hand gesture 
in a way that bids him stay his progress. 

* Look,' quoth one, whose beard had not yet 
tinged his smiling face, * where comes De Schoozen ; 
knows he yet, bethink you, of this most fashions 
change ?' 

* Nay, ni be sworn not yet,* replies a second ; 
* for the route arrived but now. A good half-hour 
ago it had not left the ^^uarters of the Guards of 
Horse.' 

^ Bid him stay and listen, then,' cried three or 
four ; and at this moment, yielding to their signs, 
the knight he halts him, to converse with his friends. 

With a hand well gloved in hue of lavender he 
stroked the long black hair that fringed his upper 
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lip, and straightway asked the reason for this let and 
hindrance. 

' No other/ was the answer, * than that we sail 
for India's torrid zone in but one short week from 
now.* 

A sombre shade passed o'er the manly brow of 
Theodore de Schoozen, as swearing by the great 
Olympian god (an oath that of itself had proved his 
noble birth), he cried, * Forsooth, I could confound 
such news; pest on the tidings!' Then, musing 
for an instant, he continued half aloud, ' To-day ; 
yes, to-day ; then will I speak.' 

Rousing himself from this momentary abstrac- 
tion, he urged his friends to tell him ^were they 
sure ?' 

No doubt remained. The further converse went 
to show how, in another week, the gallant squadrons 
of the 1000th, or the ' Tiger's own Dragoons,' would 
be taking ship at the port of Hampton in the south 
to do their doughtiest beneath the burning sun of 
Britain's Eastern empire. 

Much was the gossip that did here ensue. With 
some the subject seemed to be of small import ; but 
for the most it cast a gloom upon the company, and, 
in the haughty tones in vogue amongst the fashion 
-and the soldiery of the day, various were the ejacula- 
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tions this goodly group poured forth. Blue wreaths- 
from the fragrant weed hovered o'er them, whilst 
habited in ' mnfbi/ the term which then was used to 
mark the warrior in his garb of privacy, they flacked 
their nether leg with the small riding-cane with 
which, though then afoot, they nearly all wero 
armed. 

They stamped their feet and stroked the hair 
upon their lips, dallied with the pouch inserted in 
their snow-white vests, scented the sprig of flower 
which bedecked the upper loophole of the super-tunic 
in which their stalwart forms were clad, settled their* 
hats a little more upon their fronts, or with an im- 
patient gesture of the hand across the forehead tilted 
them more aback upon their heads, to let, as it- 
would seem, the summer breeze play upon their 
heated brows, which done, the helm was once more 
adjusted to its proper fit. And then they swore,^ 
ha.yah-ed, and swore again. 

* Tore gad,' spoke one, ' this doth bore me past 
reclaim.' 

* Hor-wid,' said another. 

^Doose take it,' cried a third; Hhe season too 
but just begun, and all the fellows and all the people 
that one knows are now in town.' 

*Lots of things to do, you know, no end of jolly- 
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time of year/ ejaculated he of the smooth face ; for 
the rest of these brave troopers were mostly hirsute^ 
save and except upon the chin, which, by the regu- 
lation of the powers, must e'en be shorn for two 
fingers' bjeadth. 

De Schoozen looked to bear his fate with more 
complacency than most. He spoke but little; a 
feeling of grave determination had possessed him, 
and buttoning close his habit, called a 'frock,' he 
swore again ; threw away his quill or pick-tooth, 
that when not smoking usually was held between the 
lips in idleness, and with an easy ' Bye-bye, boys,' 
spurred on his steed and caracoled away. We too 
must follow him, for there is that in his mien which 
doth bespeak the carrying out of some most serious 
purpose. Reaching the eastern end of the ride, he 
turned his face towards and passed beneath the noble 
arch, which for its graceful superstructure bears the 
efiSgy of the * Duke of Iron,' and wound his way 
down the hill of Constitution^ until he reached a 
dwelling hard by the palace of the Queen, where, 
flinging his bridle to his attendant squire, he vaulted 
from his saddle, and with a firm step strode to the 

'•* So called,, probably, firom its being a favourite resort for 
exercise by the Londoners, who in these days were wont to- 
entitle a walk or a ride a * constitationaL' 
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mansion gates^ demanding straightway with a heavy 
knock admission to the inner portal. 

Soft was the light that strayed through the lat- 
tice, and tinged with roseate hue the lovely form and 
features of the Lady Ida Clair. Beclining grace- 
fully on a couch of sumptuous ease, her boudoir 
formed a casket colour-gemmed, and so devised as to 
set forth the beauty of the priceless pearl, its owner, 
with the utmost splendour from the skilful contrasts 
blended round about. As we first gaze upon her, 
robed in morning wrapper of pale cerulean tone, 
enticingly yet most modestly girded in studied negli- 
gence, we can but feel that Nature here hath done 
as grand a piece of handiwork as e'er was set upon 
this mundane earth. Snow-white glittering teeth, 
dark eyes and brows, complexion of a lily hue — per- 
chance of painted lily hue — fair hair — ^for gold is ever 
fair, and 'twas as gilded gold these silken locks so 
•coyly yet becomingly up-snooned. It seemed as 
though the fickle goddess Fortune had e'en shown 
forethought for this her favourite, and so ordained the 
coming of the fashion which did proscribe the name 
of beauty from all such female tresses as did not by- 
nature or by art partake of auburn shade. Yet agita- 
tion not unmixed with some anxiety might plainly be 
•descried as feelings dominating in the lady's mind. 
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* Bemember, love, De Schoozen comes this day 
for the last time, and, ma belle enfant, should he 
leave this room without a declaration of his love, thy 
hopes are fled for ever. Bring him to the point, 
girl, nor let him 'scape, as thou lovest me. Much 
toil have I expended on thy rearing to these wiles. 
A vast experience hath fitted me to teach thee well 
how husbands may be trapped. Eight of thy sisters, 
girl, have all gone off, and, as I willed it, in due 
rotation. I say as I willed it — mark that ; for they 
were, compared to thee, but ill-favoured chits, yet 
one by one I got them off sans dowry. Yes, placed 
them all to either wealth or rank ; and now thy turn 
has come, and though, alas, no wealth at present 
vcalls he his, yet the noble name and lineal inherit- 
ance of the De Schoozens will amply compensate for 
this.' 

So spoke the mother of the maid, as, towering 
high in rustling moire, fair linen, and fine lace, she 
swept with haughty mien into an adjacent cham- 
ber. 

Scarce had the door closed on her portly form 
when Theodore, in all his knightly splendour, found 
himself standing with bended head and outstretched 
hand before the lady of his love. Bootless 'twould 
be, and 'twere not hopeless, to describe the manner 
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of this and most such interviews. Albeit the town<. 
had spoken of the pair as fitly suited, the lady yet 
held back, and showed some doubt and hesitatioa 
anent the gallant knight. For ballroom converse,, 
or for companionship at festive board, these twain 
would oft elect to dance or sit together, the whilome 
time to flirt or * spoon,' as ribalds used to phrase it. 
Now, howsoe'er this was, the lady never would in- 
cline her ear to listen to the suit oft urged for a 
more serious and lasting fellowship. For, truth to 
tell, this doughty warrior had a winsome way withal^ 
and one that told with women. Many-tongued ru- 
mour had ta'en his name in vain, and coupled it 
with doubtful meaning with more than one fair 
daughter of the beau monde. Husbands were wont 
to look askance at him, and hint their spouses that 
'twas getting late, whene'er his manly form was seen 
to tower in a thronged assembly. Moreover had his 
name in earlier years been linked especially with a 
foreign beauty of the day, one Eunnymeda Gol- 
feron. 

She wore the coronet of countess. A Spaniard 
it was said had helped her to this title; but he, poor 
man, had stayed at home to tend his vast domains,, 
and scandal did not halt in the march it stole the^ 
while upon the reputation of his dame. Thus, after 
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VOWS and urging of his suit, we may not be surprised 
to find the lady thus twitting Theodore de Schoozen 
ivhilst holding him at bay : 

' Gramercy, good sir, no more of this ; frankly I 
own thou art not indifferent to me, yet can I scarce 
trust aught thou sayst ; thy errant habits, though 
knightly and most allowable in bachelorhood, are 
prone to vex when wedlock chains thee. Therefore 
I would, ere promising to be thy bride, have some 
proof not only of thy true but most unselfish and 
undivided love. In these wars thou dost offer to 
court death for me, which were saying too much and 
thou hadst my happiness in view. Eenown I care 
less for than good fidelity, and mere renown would 
scarcely make thee better favoured than thou art. 
Protesting that thy soul and body are mine alone is 
well enough ; but of thy body, forsooth, how much 
of it wouldst sacrifice for me ? Nay, by my troth I 
verily believe not e'en thy little finger /' 

Again he did conjure her to believe him; but 
feeling sure she tightly held his heart, she scrupled . 
not, with all the winning cunning of her sex, to hold 
yet a little while upon the side of doubt. Moreover 
no mind had she for travel to the East, whither, as 
y^e have seen, within a week the Fates would lead 
her warrior. Much would she prefer a year or two 
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of extra liberty^ for she held the gaiety of London 
more attractive far than any to be found in Madras^ 
Calcutta, or Bombay. She knew he loved her, and 
so she knew that she could trust him, and coqnetry 
became her well. 

*No/ once more she did resume; *go thoa 
where duty and thy country call thee ; take, if thoa 
wilt, the promise of my love, upon condition that 
within a year thou shalt cause to be conveyed to me 
some unmistakable proof, some proof in which there 
cannot be a single peg or loop to hang a doubt upon, 
that I have all thy heart. Send me some sign or 
symbol of thy truth — the manner of it I leave to 
thee; return and claim my hand.' 

More vows, entreaties, and protests; the lady 
remained obdurate still ; and Theodore de Schoozen 
was fain to take his leave at last, swearing the while, 
by all the doughty words he could command, that 
certainly within the year she should receive such 
token as her over-cautious nature did demand. And 
so he went, and she was left alone. Her mother 
chided her that she had been o'er hard ; and when 
the weary days and nights that followed did cast a 
blank upon her life, she 'gan to guess she had so 
been, and oft rebuked herself for such cold cruelty 
in seeming still to doubt De Schoozen's love, esteem- 
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ing well the while that in reality he had bat spoken 
truth. She fain relentingly would call him back ; 
but no, her pride in this was far too strong, and, for 
the nonce, was stronger than her loye. So time 
wore on, and she maintained her part. She saw him 
not again. At length the journal of the day recorded 
how at * yestemoon the gallant Tiger's own Dragoons 
had e'en set sail for vasty Hindustan.' 

Well as the damsel knew such tidings soon must 
come, she yet received some sort of pang in reading 
of the words. A giddy heart-sick feeling overcame 
her, and in a listless apathetic state she sat, her 
bright eyes staring into space, the paper fallen by 
her side from her relaxed grasp. Little fit, poor 
child, was she in such a mood to stand against the 
immediate horror that was to follow. Scarce had 
she realised the fact that Theodore indeed was gone, 
when her waiting-woman, softly tapping at the door 
of her boudoir and receiving no reply, entered gently 
upon her own accord, bearing in her hand a small 
but neatly-folded postal packet having the super- 
scription, ' For the Lady Ida Clair.' 

Gliding with noiseless footsteps to her lady's 
side, she held it forth, and by a gentle pressure on 
the arm drew the forlorn one's gaze to what she 
held. Ida mechanically took it in her hand, and 
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for a moment noted not the writing on the surface ; 
then, on a sudden, a slight murmur of delight es- 
caped her lips. Her whole frame and face were 
agitated by the liveliest of emotions. 

' What have we here?' she cried. ' Who brought 
it? whence comes it? Why, these are Theodore's 
own characters; his pen alone could trace this super- 
scription;' and with a hasty and impatient action 
'gan speedily to untie the packet. 

* My lady,' went on the abigail, ' a postman e'en 
but now hath left it at the outer gate.' 

With the rapidity of thought, one by one she 
tore the many coverings oflf ; the nimble yet dainty 
fingers of the beauteous girl plied incessantly, and 
lo, the contents were nearly brought to view ; the 
last paper only had to be removed. This done with 
toil and pains — for it did adhere somewhat tena- 
ciously — there then remained some strips of woollen 
rag of dubious tint, unrolling which, behold, a small 
and clotted mass ! 

What follows we shudder to relate ; but, faithful 
chroniclers of this tragic tale, we may not halt. 
Both women for one moment gazed with fixed eyes, 
and then shrank back aghast ; a wild shriek escaped 
the Lady Ida's lips, as she fell senseless on her 
couch, her maid beside her; for ah, direst of horrors! 
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upon her lap there lay the blood-stained fragment of 
a haman hand — a little finger ! 

Long while it was ere the fair lady recovered from 
the shock the deyobion of Schoozen had caused her. 
For months she lay almost at death's door ; a wild 
delirium alternating with melancholy mood possessed 
and racked her fragile frame. Nojy, in transports of 
delight, she would seem to see her loyer once again 
before her ; at another, in deep dejection, she would 
sit for hours, moaning and muttering, 

* Woe is me ! woe is me ! To think I should have 
let him go ; to think that he should even now not 
know how much I loved him ; and, worst of all, that 
he should think I doubted ! 0, the wretched folly 
that tempted me to this ! Down, demon of coquetry, 
down !* And then she would wail again, and gnash 
her teeth, uttering ever and anon, *And such a 
proof; and such a sacrifice! Heaven forgive me! 
Little did I reck, when I pronounced that fatal sen- 
tence, "Not e'en thy little finger wouldst thou give 
for me !" that he would, in all earnest, take me at my 
word, and use such means at once to set at rest my 
doubts and frivolous mistrusts.' 

Autumn's golden hues 'gan to o'erlap the verdure 
on the Hampshire coast, and that soft resting-place 
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for inyalids nestling by the moath of the river 
Bourne was filled^ in the local phraseology of the 
time, to overflowing. Many a frequenter of the 
* Bow/ jaded and London-dried, had come to seek 
renewal of bloom and health, from the gentle breezes 
wafted from the main over the sandy mounds and 
fir-bespotted plantations of this rural 'watering- 
place' — as such retreats were always called. One 
lovely evening, when the fullest of full moons^ rising 
as the sun went down, prolonged the daylight, as it 
seemed, much beyond the usual hour, two female 
figures might have been seen slowly wending their 
way upon the river's bank towards the town. The 
one, from her tall and graceful bearing, would, to 
the most untutored eye, have seemed to be a damsel 
of high degree. Shrouded in mantle of becoming 
fashion, and wearing upon her head for covering the 
little hat ycleped pokpi, she leaned from time to 
time on her companion's arm, and showed such signs 
of feeble health and great fatigue as did bespeak 
commiseration from her attendant lady, who, though 
less tall and lacking ton, was nathless becomingly 
attired in trim and piquant garb. As now we watch 
them, she is the first to speak : 

*My lady, we have walked too far; the light 
deceived me. I did not guess that it had been so 
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late ; yet come a little farther, and we shall find a 
temporary resting-place in one of those outlying 
cots. I marked me one this morning where a good 
cobbler doth ply his trade ; a kindly man, and one 
that will give us for the time a rough but hearty 
welcome. Come, lady, courage ! But a little farther 
and we are there !' 

It was, indeed, a humble tenement ; but sore 
fatigued as was the wayfarer, she scrupled not to 
•enter and accept the seat proffered on the instant by 
the good woman who stood beside the door. 

'My husband's at his last, my lady, a hard- 
working man forsooth ; but if your ladyship will 
please to sit in this our humble parlour, he'll not 
disturb ye.' 

So there for a while the noble high-bom lady — 
for 'twas no other than she, the Lady Ida — reclined 
to rest her weary limbs. 

By this time the moon was up so high, that its 
strong rays shone through the little lattice and illu- 
minated the dwelling, showing to the guests the 
manner of the house. 

They sat in a neat and cleanly room, beyond and 
out of which there opened a narrow atelier, where the 
good Crispin at his stall, by the light of a dim taper, 
plied his handicraft. 
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He seemed a merry wight, for he did sing and. 
sew, and sew and sing, as though the trade of cobbler 
were better than that of king. 

Her attention roused by the rough melody com- 
ing from the inner room, fair Ida let her listless 
gaze follow in that direction. Gradually she seemed 
to take an interest in the man, and though she could 
but dimly see his form, there was yet suflBcient light 
to show a certain slouching downcast way he had, as. 
though to hide his face. The trick — ^if trick it were 
— ^was aided in the carrying out by a huge shock 
head of long red matted hair, more like to the peruke 
of some disguised gnome than natural growth from 
human scalp. Still, as she gazed, her interest did 
increase. At last she started, rose, and watched 
him from a nearer point of vantage ; for lo, she 
thought she had discovered something which made 
her heart beat wildly, and raised a tremor far sur- 
passing that which her fatigue had caused. 

Could it be so ? Was she not deceived ? She 
passed her palm across her eyes, and gazed again. 
No, she was not deceived ; she saw distinctly, as 
Crispin's needle flew briskly to and fro with sewing^ 
of the shoe he held between his knees, that one hand 
lacked its little finger. 

Great powers ! what could this mean ! What 
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strange coincidence was hero that she, whose very 
turning point in life had seemed to hinge on such a 
loss, should now be brought by merest chance face 
to face with one who had himself sustained it ? 

What could it mean ? Now the lady in her time 
had oft indulged in the sensation fiction of the age, 
and her youthful imagination, ever prone to seize 
upon the romantic side of life, and willing to dis- 
tcover in all our lives a hidden mystery which, on its 
solution, proved us not to be ourselves, but some 
other most unlikely person, felt for the moment sure 
that she stood before her lover. Might not this be 
so ? What depth of degradation would not a faithful 
knight like to Theodore endure for the sake of her 
whom he adored, whom he worshipped, as he had 
shown by his great sacrifice ? and into what dread 
scheme might he not have entered to save tlje placing 
of the sea between himself and all that he held dear 
^n earth ? True the hair of Theodore partook of 
raven hue, whilst Crispin's here was red even to the 
tone of marigold. But this forsooth would stand for 
little nowadays, for did not the Lady Ida remember 
her how, many a time and oft, her rivals in the 
world, urged by a modern school of mighty painters/ 
a.nd eke the art of the great paintress Bachel, had 
•changed the colour of their hair, even to as great 
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disgnismg of their proper selves as this would seenk 
to be? 

She could delay no more; satisfy herself she 
must. An inward power appeared to stifle eyery 
rising scruple ; her impulse was to throw herself 
into his arms, or, prostrate at his feet, pray pity and 
forgiveness. Lo, with faltering step and voice, she 
approached the workman nearer still, and whispered 
with abated breath, 

' De Schooz— ' 

* Yes, marm, seven-and-sixpence a pair,' replied 
the cobbler, suddenly raising a face no more like Do 
Schoozen's than was the then shining moon unto- 
the sun. 

Aghast, affrighted, she drew back amain, and 
with a gesture that but ill concealed her poignant 
blank dismay, she said, 

' Tell me, good man, and I'll reward thee. What 
dire misfortune curtailed the fair proportions of thy 
hand ?' 

' What, marm ?' inquired Sir Crispin, not catch- 
ing at the purport of her words. 

* Tell me, I prithee,' she went on, ' how didst lose 
*• thy little finger?' 

'0, la, bless ye, marm, why, ye see, I was 
precious hard up last May when the ** Tiger's Owu'^ 
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sailed for Calcutta. Says I to my wife, *'Poll, 
we are good for the work'us," when, as luck would 
have it, one o' those young officer chaps comes to me 
about a pair of boots for his flunkey. He sees how 
ragged and poverty-struck we was, and says he, 
" Hark ye, my hearty, if you'll give me your little 
finger, Til give you a * tenner'!" "Done wi' ye," 
says I ; and the doctor whipped it off in less than a 
pig's whisper !' 

One wild shriek, and all was over ! 



RUNNING DOWN TO BRIGHTON (1868). 



Not a very novel theme, perhaps, but one that always 
rings pleasantly in the ears of a confirmed Cockney ; 
for it means that he can take his beloved London 
away from the mud and fog, and plant it with him- 
self in a sort of Neapolitan climate, within an hour 
and a half of his making up his mind, as he calls it, 
to go ' out of town.' Nor is he by any means unwise 
in his generation ; for so long as man is gregarious, 
and prone to take his pleasure and the air in good 
company, what pleasanter spot is to be found in 
October or November than this queen of watering- 
places ? and if nothing very new is to be said about 
her, surely we should find some consolation in the 
fact that there is no more agreeable or easy occupa- 
tion than canvassing people and localities with which 
we are all familiar. 

And who is there, that is anybody, who is not 
familiar with Brighton — familiar with it under most 
aspects ? Arriving, say, a little before dusk, we spin 
along the Queen's-road, and down West-street, from 
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the station on to the cliff, where the gay throng has 
not yet dispersed for its dinner. The sun, setting like 
a huge red wafer in the sea, the air calm, or only just 
so much of it as to keep the smoke from overlapping 
the sea-front of the town ; what a contrast we find to 
the murky atmosphere we left hehind us hut ninety 
minutes since ! Although the gas is lighted (the gas 
is always lighted in Brighton long before it is wanted) 
there is enough of the day still left to show us who 
is here, or rather who is not here ; for if you do not 
meet Hob or NoTb during the first twenty minutes you 
are in the place, you may be pretty sure that they are 
not here. 

Never mind ! they will be down again to-morrow, 
and in the mean time here is Mob ; so taking his arm, 
you stroll along towards the Bedford, and tell him 
what sort of weather we have had in town. * Thick 
fog all day, my dear fellow ;' and he tells you that 
^ the sun has been so hot in the middle of the day 
here, that you could hardly move.' It is five o'clock, 
and yet the people do not seem inclined to go home ; 
for, with the exception of a few invalids, they 
linger, apparently loth to seek the solitude of their 
hotels and apartments, as the evenings are the worst 
time in Brighton. There is very little going on for 
the Londoner in the evening, and he uses up the 
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daylight to the last inch. The bright little coveys:^ 
of Brighton beauties^ with or without chaperons, are 
scuttling along as though they were on their way 
home, but very likely ten minutes later you will meet- 
them going just as fast in the opposite direction. 

The riding-master cavalcades come cantering by ;. 
the handsome equipages only gradually disperse, and 
it is six o'clock, and quite dark, before you are sud- 
denly reminded that you are ' treading alone, the gay 
Parade deserted.' Then the next morning is bright- 
and sunny, the bands are playing in "^ the squares, on 
the Esplanade and the New Pier; throngs of pea- 
cocks and peahens are strutting about, for all the 
unbridled luxuries of the toilette thrive in this con- 
servatory department of Vanity Fair. 

The shops are doing a rattling trade ; all along. 
East-street, and so round by Silvani's, you find the 
same activity and bustle going on. Somebody i& 
sure to be playing on a piano in one of the music- 
shops, and a musical box is sure to be playing in 
one of the jewellers'. Everything is bright, gay, and 
charming ; there is plenty of money being spent, and 
you can scarcely believe that there is such a thing 
as sorrow or poverty in the world. Your spirits are 
good, your appetite sharpens, you have your luncheon, 
and almost before you know it, you find that you 
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have been twenty-four hours in the town. So you 
may go on day after day as long as you please, for it 
entirely depends on yourself as to how much of this- 
sort of thing you can stand. We have all done it 
more or less, got tired of it, and tried it again and 
again. Why not? If we are very young, it amuses 
us, and if we have reached the respectable age of 
everybody else, it amuses us likewise ; we know all 
about it, and the very absence of novelty is a sort of 
relief to us ; there is not a point belonging to the- 
place and its occupants that we do not know by heart ;. 
they have been described and written about, and worn 
threadbare, and for this reason we like them all the 
better. There is nothing really so comfortable, when 
we want to be thoroughly at ease, as an old coat ; 
hence we always feel perfectly at home when we 'run 
down to Brighton.' Moreover, we have most of ub- 
known it from our childhood, and the innate longing 
to revisit the scenes where part of that time ha& 
been spent — that feeling which prompted Goldsmith. 

to write, 

* And many a year elapsed returns to view, 
Where once the cottage stood, the hawthorn grew. 

And, as a hare, whom hounds and horn pursue, 
Pants to the place from whence at first she flew — ' 

should always afford us a poetical reason^ if our 
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natures require one^ for spending a few days at this 
"* city by the sea.' The truth of the quotation about 
the hare may be exemplied on the surrounding Downs, 
any morning we like to join the Brighton harriers at 
the Dyke, Telscombe Tye, the Race-course, or New- 
market Hill ; and though there is not much to sug- 
gest the cottage having stood, or the hawthorn having 
grown, where now the Grand Hotel rears its towering 
head, yet a good many changes worth recalling have 
taken place since wc were under tbe hands of Dr. 
Blimber, of Kemp Town. 

As it is the habit of present historians to weave' 
together for us all the minute records and details of 
one or two particular reigns, so let us, following their 
example, glance at Brighton, simply from the time 
when our own Queen came to the throne, and when, 
on her first visit to the Pavilion, she became so dis- 
gusted with the vulgar mobbing she then received, 
that she never made a second attempt to establish 
herself in that charming marine residence, from which 
you cannot obtain a single glimpse of the sea. 

We need not trouble ourselves with * Brighthelm- 
ston,' as it is called in Domesday Book, when the 
luckless Harold drew his contingent of villeins from 
its hovel-covered beach, to do battle against the Nor- 
man Conqueror, on the neighbouring plains of Peven- 
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sey. We have nothing to do with it later on, in the 
reign of Henry VIII., when, as Holinshead tells us, 
the French, in 1545, came forth into the seas, and 
arrived on the coast of Sussex before * Bright Hamp- 
stead;* nor when Deryk Carver, a brewer, and a 
Fleming by birth, and the owner of what is now 
called the Black Lion-street Brewery, the oldest 
building in the town, figured under the reign of 
Mary, of sanguinary memory, as the first martyr in 
Sussex, and' who, after a long incarceration, was 
burned at Lewes; neither will we speculate upon 
the possible aspect which our pet resort presented 
when Charles. IL, on his flight into Normandy, passed 
a night at the George Inn in West -street, re- 
christened the King's Head at the Eestoration. 
We refer the curious on this point to a quaint ms» 
in the British Museum, entitled, ' The last act in the 
miraculous story of his Majesty's escape : being a. 
true and perfect revelation of his conveyance through 
many dangers to a safe harbour, out of the reach of hi& 
tyrannical enemies, by Colonel Gunter, of Eacton in 
Sussex.' According to this account, it will be seen 
that there is no truth in the story of Charles having 
slept at Mr. Frank Mancell's, of Ovingdean Grange- 
This gentleman only figured as a negotiator for the 
hire of the boat, the progress of which, after receiv* 
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ing its royal freight, is thus described by Colonel 
Gunter : 

' At eight o'clock I saw them on sayle, and it 
was the afternoon before they were out of sight. 
The wind (0 Providence!) held very good to the 
next morning, till ten of the clock brought them to 
a place of Normandy, called Fackham (Fecamp), 
some three miles from Hayre de Grace.' 

Likewise must we pass over that memorable 
epoch in the annals of London-super-Mare, when 
the first gentleman in Europe, as Begent and King, 
let the light of his radiant countenance shine upon 
the beaux and belles congregated on the Steyne, and 
whose predilection for the place is, perhaps, the only 
thing for which we can oJBfer him our best thanks ; 
and when, a little before Waterloo, as we know, Jos 
Sedley, Lieutenant Dobbin, and Captain Osborne 
gave the ladies of their company, Becky and Amelia, 
a * pleasant little outing,' and * swelled' it right 
royally on the Brighton Parade. 

Nol we date our retrospect from somewhere 
about the period when triumphal arches were erected 
at intervals along the London-road in honour of 
Queen Victoria's entry into the town ; when it took 
seven hours to reach it from London, unless, unde- 
terred by the frightful accident to the * Quicksilver* 
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-coach, you were inclined to risk your neck on one of 
those rapid * fours-in-hand/ which accomplished the 
journey, at full gallop, under five hours ; when Sir 
Vincent Cotton drove the * down' *Age' coach, and Mr. 
Brackenbury the corresponding * up' one, until these 
aristocratic whips, changing seats half-way, indicated, 
by a polite touch of the hat, that a gratuity was ex- 
pected by the coachman on parting from his passen- 
gers ; when the great sensation sight of the place 
was the departure from the comer of Castle-square 
of the aforesaid * Age,' with its magnificent team of 
bays, an ostler to each horse, ready, as the last stroke 
of eleven rang from the neighbouring Pavilion clock, 
to whip ofiF the clothing, but one moment before the 
impatient animals, so skilfully tooled round the 
corner by Mr. Brackenbury, dashed along the Grand 
Parade, that gentleman's large whiskers and plea- 
sant smile delighting the eyes of many an admiring 
Brighton belle. 

These good old coaching days take us back a long 

way — so long that we do not care exactly to specify 

-dates. The gaping crowds, the admiring belles of 

that time, the trim coaches, and glossy teams, are 

:gone and passed away. 

The royal residence and its grounds are town 
j>roperty. Castle-square has still a so-called ' blue 
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coach-office/ which now meanu a railway parcels- 
depot; but the comer house of Steyne-lane and East- 
street, that starting-point of those old steady-going 
coaches, the ^ Union* and ' Alert/ which^ disdaining 
the short cut by Bedhill, travelled through Beigate,. 
and took eight hours for the journey, has, for many 
a day, with all the numerous coach-offices that stud- 
ded this quarter, been converted to other purposes 
than the making-up of way-bills and booking of 
places. 

Fashion, however, revolving in a circle, has once 
more declared in favour of a solitary four-in-hand, 
which, during the summer months, plies successfully 
over the well-known ground. 

We have, in our day, been sent down to Dr.. 
Blimber in an omnibus, and advised of a visit from 
our * pater' by the receipt of a newspaper, directed 
Master * Alert,' * Union,' or ' Age' Jones, and from 
which we understood by what coach we might expect 
the governor ; for, save the mark ! (post-mark) it 
cost eightpence then to send a letter from London to 
Brighton, and no one was above avoiding that 
penalty. 

The mere mention of the Blimberian epoch natu- 
rally suggests cricket, which here flourished in all 
its glory. Boasting as it did of two magnificent 
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fields^ Brighton was the head-quarters for the Sussex 
players, and was second to none for the skill dis- 
played on the bright green turf, when such matches 
as * Sussex versus Kent/ or * Sussex, with Pilch, the 
great Kentish batter, versus All England,' drew thou- 
sands of enthusiastic spectators to the town. The 
names of Tom Box, the wicket-keeper, and Lilly white, 
the old underhand slow bowler, will for ever be as- 
sociated with the spots where their respective cricket- 
grounds once flourished : that of the former, with 
its fine open * fives' court, at the north end of the 
Level, and now covered by Park-crescent ; and that 
of the latter, at the top of the Montpelier-road, then 
clear of buildings, and free to receive the bracing 
air which came straight from the Dyke across the 
breezy Downs — those Downs, over which we used 
to scamper sometimes on a half-holiday, on our pil- 
grimage to the graves of the two mutineers in Gold- 
stone Bottom, who were shot at the time when a 
camp, under command of the Prince Begent, lay 
facing the sea, with its 4eft resting on the Bellevue 
field, now Eegency-square. 

The opening of the railway as far as Hayward's 
Heath, whence the journey was finished by the 
coaches, happened just before our school-days ended, 
when steam, like a victorious army, drove back into 
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the sea our ancestral conYeyances. But they died 
hard, diapnting the ground mUe by mile; some few 
continuing the through journey for the benefit of 
conservatiYe old women of both sexes^ who pertina- 
ciously refused to have anything to do with these 
new-fangled notions. But the guards and coachmen 
gradually got employment on the railway, the old 
ladies died, the Clayton tunnel was ' bored/ the iron 
way completed to the top of Trafalgar-street, the 
present station erected and opened with a grand ban- 
quet, and London placed, to the amazement of every- 
body, within two hours of the coast. 

The sea-wall, from the Chain Pier to Eemp 
Town, afforded much gratification and engineering 
instruction to our youthful intellect, as we watched 
its progress, and the consequent widening of the road, 
which owes its present proportions to the filling up 
in front of the cliffs, which, although surmounted by 
detached blocks of stately mansions, were being gra- 
dually undermined by the sea, as is the case still on 
the way to Eottingdean. Of very much later date is 
the completion of this road-widening process to the 
westward; but bit by bit has been accomplished, 
•even till it has extended over the beach fish-market, 
and rounded the once narrow corner by Brill's circular 
bath. 
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Briirs bath ! Ah ! what a host of memories 
mingle with the vapours that hover above that tepid 
pool ! Where, shivering on its brink, we were ruth- 
lessly made to take our first headers, and where the 
«imphibious swimming-master, whose chest and arms 
were tattooed with all kinds of marvellous marine 
devices, evoked at once our wonder and awe. Do we 
not remember how we have nearly dashed our brains 
out against the fountain which then stood in the 
centre of the bath, as, in mortal terror, we tried to 
dive across it, and were afraid at first to open our 
eyes under water ? and do we not remember the jolly 
swims we have had there at intervals ever since ? 
and can we not remember, too, as we write, the smell 
of the place, the taste of the water, the touch of the 
hot towels, the resonant sounds made by the splash- 
ing, hallooing, and shrieking, as we madly persisted 
in having the cold shower to ' top up' with ? and, 
finally, do we not gratefully recognise how, by the 
addition of two new swimming-baths, the establish- 
ment has been perfected, under the surveillance of 
Mr. Brill ? 

Hove was in those days a rural village ; suburban 
Cliftonville, with its stucco and red brick, existed 
not; Mills*-terrace was the only block of seaside 
buildings of the lodging-house type, west of the then, 
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and for many years after, incomplete Adelaide-cres- 
cent. 

Palatial Palmyra-square rises on ground to us 
haunted by a mysterious yision ! Gaunt and weird, 
it stood for years, a skeleton of iron frame-work of 
some never-finished dome or round tower, inspiring 
us, however, with but little curiosity when, almostr 
under its shadow, we sailed our toy boats over the 
long since fiUed-up Wick pond. 

NoWy we wonder very much what that ghostly 
frame- work could have been. The neighbouring 
chalybeate spa is also historic ground to us. The 
inky flavour of its water yet lingers on our palate, 
and is only removed as we think of the gingerbread- 
nut dispensed at the adjacent thatched cottage. 

Changed and brick-surrounded, all this quarter is 
unrecognisable by the old Brightonian, and one is 
driven down on to the clifi* again, * to make' a land- 
mark of early days. The toll-house at the end of 
the Esplanade and commencement of Brunswick- 
terrace still retains its weighing-machine, where the 
weight of every cartload of coal coming from Shore- 
ham continues to be tested. 

The Esplanade, now widened to nearly twice its 
original width, takes us to the New Pier, and there, 
as we pay our twopence, we can look back, and men- 
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ially recall the aspect of those funny old seats and 
steps which, opposite Eegency-square, led from the 
upper to the lower walk; 

Eed-bricked and stuccoed, with a scanty sloping 
:grass plot, they formed a cnrions relic of watering- 
place decoration of the Georgian era. So on to the 
Jbottom of Cannon-place, where Blacklock, the chem- 
ist's, was formerly the solitary shop, standing pro- 
minently out from the houses ; and then the battery, 
the old battery, with its flagstaff and its two conical 
^iles of cannon-balls, the disused cannons themselves, 
the iron railings, and the sloping green face to the 
useless fortification; then the old yellow-bricked 
tattery-house itself, the artillery-man, the one fat 
artillery-man. Who cannot remember them, and 
remembering does not iu a measure grieve for their 
disappearance ? For they are all gone, swept away 
Jby improvements, unlimited hotels, town-council 
edicts, time, and death ! 

* Changed* or * disappeared' is written plainly at 
many a street corner, and over many a well-remem- 
bered shop. 

Their owners, too ! where are they, together with 
all the eccentric characters which we can recollect 
as much part and parcel of the place as the Chain 
-Pier itself? Very long ago we used to shrink away 
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trembling from a poor gentleman, who, from some 
dire convalsion of nature, bad turned completely 
blae ! A semi-sort of mariner tbere also was, who- 
bad for years been in captivity amongst tbe sayages^ 
and, as tbe story ran, tbrilling as tbrongb and 
tbrongb, bad only escaped witb bis life by consenting: 
to be tattooed. Tben tbere was Colonel Eld, the 
master of tbe ceremonies. Who, remembering- 
Brighton, cannot at once bring, to their minds that 
tall gentlemanly figure? his high cravat, round 
shirt-collar ; his polite salute, his gait, his gaitors, 
his well-pointed and carefully turned-out toes ! His 
occupation and himself alike are gone ! A relic 
of a past fashion, which, with a few sedan-chairs, 
lingered until quite recently. 

Curious old ladies of the Miss Flite stamp out o£ 
number tbere were, given to wondrous costumes and: 
queer propensities ; likewise, notoriously, that butt of 
the street-boys, the crazy old gentleman of military 
aspect, who, shouldering his walking-stick, and mat-- 
tering ever and anon brief ejaculations, as if they 
were words of command, devoted his life to the 
closing of all the area-gates. 

These, with many more familiar signs, street, 
cries, and sights, are passed away, with certain yeara 
of enjoyment spent in the gay and spirit-stirring: 
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watering-place. Well, it cannot be helped, we mast 
make the best of it ! We have had a fair innings ; 
we are not bowled oat yet, and let ns hope we have 
still more runs to get off our own bat. 

Through every seven years, the doctors say, we 
undergo an entire change — a gradual renewal of the 
whole frame-work takes place ; and doubtless cities, 
as well as men, require the like renovation. Let us, 
then, not repine or grumble, as one by one we see 
our old landmarks carried off. Some compensations 
undreamed of in our early philosophy are continually 
' cropping up ;' advantages which have reached us 
in the form of easier garments, cooler heads, tried 
friendships, durable loves, purer tastes, and, let us 
hope, longer purses, and which, in the shape of grand 
hotels, new piers, wide roads, quick transits, and 
better drainage, have healthfully affected the town. 
Advantages which, it is but a truism to say, would 
astonish our grandfathers could they but look in 
upon us, and compare them with those which they 
possessed, when, in the pursuit of health or fashion, 
they also thought of running down to Brighton. 



EAMBLES ON THE BYWAYS TO HEALTH. 



I. 
Good health once lost is not often regained by a 
short cut or any royal high road. We have nsually 
to try and struggle back towards it across rough un- 
pleasant ground, and long roundabout byways not 
always easy to find or easy to keep upon when found. 
Narrow tortuous little paths too are these, encum- 
bered with innumerable obstacles in the shape of 
self-denials and restraint, and beset by perpetual pit- 
falls and gaps, for ever tempting one away out into 
the broader and smoother track, but still leading 
more safely than the wider way (if persistently pur- 
sued) to the most enviable condition of existence. 

It is said that * man is not responsible for his 
character, but that he is for his diseases ;' and^ in 
touching upon the smaller facts that may assist 
in the pursuit or preservation of good health, this 
saying comes to mind, and most assuredly a great 
deal more might be done by a due attention to 
them than is generally supposed. Care and the 
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exercise of common sense in the management of 
our mental and bodily appetites and functions will 
help to establish naturally sound constitutions^ and 
go far towards restoring and setting up weakly or 
broken ones. The doctors of the modern school will 
readily indorse these words; the faith in drugs is 
not what it was fifty or even twenty years ago, and 
more than ever will the old maxim now hold good, 
that ' a man is either a fool or a physician at forty.' 
It may be said that theoretically simple systems 
of hygiene are sound enough ; but that by those 
persons living in the world they cannot be followed, 
and that practically such individuals only can attain 
to permanently good health who are blessed with 
sound constitutions. Experience teaches the con- 
trary. People who, as the saying goes, can eat and 
drink anything, often break up or down sooner than 
those who, from the first, have had to be constantly 
on their guard. Nothing can be more significant 
than such a fact ; and when we see, as may often be 
seen, human beings with weakly constitutions up to 
the age of thirty, thenceforward gradually develop 
into thoroughly healthful, if not robust, men and 
women, it seems to be conclusive that to the care in 
small matters which they have had always to take of 
their health, this result is due. 
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Moreoyer, does it not show how prone Natnre is 
to right herself; how readily she will help us to be-* 
come thoroughly healthy if only a chance be giyen 
her ; how indeed health, and not disease, is what she 
is striving for? Where the delicate ones, on the 
other hand, have disregarded so-called simple rales 
of health, where they have obstinately and persist- 
ently attempted to do what the stronger appear to do 
with impunity, they have become confirmed invalids 
to the end of their shortened days. 

With rational means of living at hand, there need 
be no great difficulty for the healthy to keep well, or 
at least to maintain that negative state which is, after 
all, the state commonest to most of us, and which 
may be characterised as not being ill. For absolute 
perfect health almost ceases after childhood; the 
wear and tear which the passions, the cares, and the 
intellectual labours of life create always detracting in 
some degree from the highest state of 'condition.' 
With those, however, who have lapsed into the in- 
valid, their true course back to health lies amongst 
the byways solely. A rigid diet, with a constitution 
that is naturally (or which has been put) in good 
order, certainly is not demanded ; but until so desir- 
able a condition is reached, of course great regard 
must be paid to what, when, and how we eat. Per^ 
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sonal experience and a keen observation alone can 
teach ns what nonrishment agrees with as best, and 
what habits give that nourishment its best chance ; 
and the wariest watch through a long period may be 
inevitable before a right adjustment is attained. 
People in ill-health will go on for years doing the 
most prejudicial things without the consciousness of 
their folly, appealing to one nostrum after another, 
when perhaps, by striking into one of the byways to 
health close at hand, they would find themselves on 
the only true road. But because the way appears so 
simple, and requires restraint in such petty things, 
they overlook it, and go floundering on with a sort 
of vague hope of finding some royal road which will 
land them at their goal without costing them any 
self-restraint or care. 

Any doctor who is not able to cure them by some 
special drug which will enable them to go on pursu- 
ing the lives to which they have been accustomed, to 
eat, drink, and be merry as usual, is condemned as 
an ignoramus: the 'magic pill,' in short, is what 
they want, and they will thus continue a course of 
habits and feeding utteriy fatal to amendment. 

Medicine may aid, no doubt ; but your confirmed 
habits, being prejudicial, must be altered to give it a 
chance. If you have been under the conviction that 
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withoat a glass of toddy or the like yoa would not 
get a wink of sleep, or that nnless yon had a cup of 
tea and a morsel of toast before yon attempted to rise 
in the morning you would not have strength to go 
through your toilet, or that without a glass of port- 
wine a couple of hours after breakfast you would not 
be equal to anything all day, or that ' five-o'clock tea' 
is the one thing worth living for, — it is pretty evident 
that if you are out of health, and refuse to forego 
these or a hundred similar indulgences, you may in- 
deed * throw physic to the dogs.' 

You have a propensity to be ill : the first thing 
you have to try and do is to get a propensity to be 
well; and this of necessity takes time. Alterative 
drugs will not do it, unless you revolutionise your 
system of living. Because a habit is confirmed, it is 
quite a mistake to suppose it must of necessity agree 
with you : it is the greater reason, probably, for its 
not agreeing with you. It and its kindred may be 
the very causes of the stomach's rebellion, and why 
' that storehouse and the shop of the whole body' 
behaves so perversely, — craving food which it rejects 
on receiving, giving no hint when it is satisfied, being 
ungrateful for any indulgence, despising what is good 
for it, and insisting on what is hurtful. Discipline 
alone could have preserved order and rule, just as it 
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will now be the only means of restoring them ; and 
if yon have not determination enough to enforce it, 
do not hope to find a cure at the chemist's. 

Desultory adyice this perhaps, but byways are 
generally zigzag, and are not trimmed and hedged 
in by definite boundaries : common sense is supposed 
to keep you on the footpath, and, there being no 
milestones, you must always rely on it for telling 
you how far and at what pace you are travelling. 

' Who leads a good life is sure to live well,' says 
the old song ; and in the same sense ' living well' 
means ' good living;' for by no means does it follow 
that what is generally understood as good living is 
in jtself . hurtful ; for it is quite as possible, under 
certain conditions, to live as wholesomely at a table 
dependent on a cordon bleu for its attractions, as at 
one where boiled mutton and turnips, or roast beef 
and potatoes, are the staple fare. Of course it is the 
exercise of the art of living wholesomely which should 
make us, to a certain extent, independent as to 
whether the fare be sumptuous and high, or plain 
and simple. For however excellent the food, rich or 
plain, if eating and drinking be carried on regard- 
less of certain facts outside the quality and nature of 
the food itself, every viand we partake of may dis- 
agree with us. 
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In these days of general information, most people 
are aware, even without any scientific knowledge, 
that the mind has a most direct inflaence on the 
stomach, that the stomach reacts npon the mind, 
and that the two, linked mysterionsly together, act 
and react one upon the other with unfailing certainty. 
Digestion thus obviously to a great extent will de- 
pend on the state of mind in which we sit down to a 
meal; and as good health is more dependent on 
good digestion than upon anything else, it is con- 
clusive that if we are worried, perplexed, or sad, our 
health suffers to some degree — suffers through im- 
perfect digestion. Hence it is that a repast partaken 
of in cheerful society, and with pleasant surroiy;Ld- 
ings, is more likely to agree with us, and add its 
due quota to our healthful condition, than if eaten 
in solitude and gloom. 

For a moment it may be as well here, conse- 
quently, to point out that it is not sufficient always 
merely to set the bread-winner down to a good dinner. 
If he has been hard at work, battling during the day 
with the perplexities and difficulties inseparable from 
daily life in whatever calling, his meal, if it is to do 
him all the good it should, must be a cheerful one ; 
and it is as much a part of a loving wife's duty to 
meet him with smiles and pleasant words as it is to 
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give him his sonp hot and his meat cooked to a 
tarn. Nay, although disappointment in the qnality 
of the viands — a tough steak, a tepid sole — ^will 
check mnch more than is thought the process of 
digestion, even when spirits are good and appetite 
keen, it will not be so prejudicial to the healthful 
assimilation of food as will be dolorous tales of domes- 
tic cares or the announcement of bad news. What- 
ever trials and sorrows have to be faced, dinner-time 
and the time immediately succeeding it is not the 
time to grapple with them, or dwell upon the means 
by which they are to be surmounted. If your diges- 
tion be a ticklish one, these, and such as these items 
in the art of living, should not be overlooked. Give 
at least the food which is necessary to sustain us the 
chance of doing so to its utmost. 

Again : highly animated discussions, lapsing often 
into virulent arguments, are distinctly prejudicial at 
meal-time ; for temper, if ruflflied, will retard diges- 
tion as fatally as damped spirits will. In a word, 
there is no byway to health more directly useful and 
generally worth sticking to than that by which we 
can have our meals in peace and comfort, if not in 
absolute gaiety ; but it is one so often neglected that 
it really would seem as if, in nine cases out of ten, 
ihe fact was not worth thinking about. 
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The great essential, as has been said, for securing 
good health is securing a good digestion; and as 
throughout life there should be a time and place for 
everything, with everything in its place, in the 
rational conduct of life there should be no great 
difficulty in assigning to pleasant circumstances, 
events, and themes their proper place and time — that 
time being essentially dinner-time. 

Bepose, again, most people understand, by their 
natural promptings, to be desirable for a while after 
meals. And yet how much ill health arises from a 
disregard of this patent fact ! Quite as much as 
from a disregard of that one, not so generally acknow- 
ledged, viz. the necessity of a little repose before the 
meal. Strong, or even rapid exercise, with the 
attendant heat of the body and excitement of the 
nervous system, puts the digestive functions out of 
gear ; and to give them their fair chance to help us 
to our health, they should be allowed time to recover 
themselves before being called upon to do their 
work. 

Difficult maxims, it may be said, for energetic 
busy people to adopt. Very likely ; but if you cannot 
adopt them, do not be surprised if you get out of 
health, and do not expect to find a dinner-pill that will 
render you superior to their neglect. You must be 
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your own doctor if you want to keep or get well, and 
the pharmacopoeia that you must rely on is surely 
not difficult to understand if it be difficult to follow ; 
and it is difficult to follow, no doubt. Still it is a 
byway that can be more often travelled along than is 
supposed ; for who does not constantly and gratui- 
tously exert himself immediately after meals, sit 
down to them fatigued and hot, indulge in lugubrious 
words and thoughts during them, court sad news, 
and otherwise prejudice his digestive powers in ways 
which, by a little thought, could be all avoided ? 

Only when mischief makes itself actively felt, 
and health gives way, are they regarded ; and, alas, 
not even then with an eye to their due importance. 

"Further : tight garments (the wearing of which 
is sadly prevalent among women) in themselves 
naturally create difficulties ; but in combination with 
stooping, leaning forward, &c., after a meal, they 
become positive obstacles to the passage of the food 
through the stomach. People in robust health do 
not need of course to attend imperatively to these 
and the rest of the trifles treated of in this paper, 
though in the end they must suffer by neglect of 
them ; but to the less strong, or the valetudinarian, 
they are of the highest importance. 

* Nobody ever repented of eating too little,' was 
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the sage remark of an old gentleman on the verge of 
ninety, next to whom the writer had the pleasure of 
sitting at dinner the other night. The host was 
pressing him to take more, and urging him in the 
usual phrase, 'Why, you have eaten scarcely any- 
thing !' 

Now it is to be assumed that the old gentleman's 
words indicated one of the byways to good health, 
along which he had travelled through his long life, 
and to which he owed his present remarkably hearty 
condition ; so it was suggested to him interrogatively 
that he had always been a small feeder. 

*Yes,' he answered, *ever since I was two or 
three-and- twenty ; up to that time I was a weakly 
fellow enough, and I used to make the great mistake 
of trying to eat and drink as much as I could, in the 
hope of becoming strong. All my friends and the 
doctors backed me up in my error ; but fortunately 
I found it out in time, and ** knocked off" — as your 
modem slang has it — more than half my usual 
amount of food and stimulants. I gave up the idea 
of making myself strong, and merely strove to make 
myself well ; and so I was contented with eating just 
as much as I could digest, and no more. Of course 
it took a little time and experience to discover the 
precise limits ; I could not adopt the golden rule of 
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always leaving off with an appetite, becanse I never 
began with one ; but by persistently erring on the 
right side I got hold of one of the great secrets of 
life — the secret of knowing when one has had enough ; 
and after a year or two I became so much better, that 
I used to find myself keenly ready to eat at meal- 
time, and by degrees actually acquired an appetite. 
Then, once found, I never destroyed it, but always 
determinately rose with a feeling that I should like 
to eat more. Naturally the temptation for a while 
grew greater as my digestion grew stronger ; but I 
was firm; I did not behave ungratefully to my 
stomach, and immediately presume upon its in- 
creased powers by overloading it : I did not live to 
eat, but only ate to live ; and behold me ! I have 
no need to be very particular as to what I eat, even 
at my time of life ; I have only to be careful not to 
eat too much.* 

Here indeed is the secret of a great deal that is 
amiss with many of us. We are in the habit of eat* 
ing too much, more than our digestive powers can 
tackle, and that which is not assimilated more or 
less poisons. The system becomes overcharged, and 
gives any latent tendency to disease within us every 
facility for developing itself. The question is, not 
so much what to eat as what quantity to eat ; and 
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nothing but a sharp look-ont kept by ourselves upon 
ourselves can give us the answer. 

The difficulties of this watchfulness chiefly arise 
in an inverse ratio with the necessity for encounter- 
ing them. Strong people with good appetites, and 
to whom a mouthful or two more than they want 
does comparatively little harm, are told when they 
have had enough by simply finding their appetite ap- 
peased ; whereas the delicate, to whom, on the other 
hand, a superfluous quantity of food, however slight, 
is deleterious, have no such guide. 

Often their appetite only comes with eating, and 
it seems to increase for a while as they go on, until 
they are reminded of their transgression by a sudden 
sense of discomfort, a sense of fulness and oppres- 
sion, and only, in fact, when the mischief is done. 

Clearly, therefore, there is no safety for these 
unfortunate persons, except, as the old gentleman 
said, ' in persistently erring on the right side ;' and 
it is to be supposed that the most definite rule that 
could be given on the matter would be, 'Leave off 
the moment you feel you want more.' 

Diet, undoubtedly, is in a great degree respon- 
sible for our health ; but people who have good liv- 
ing at their command are chiefly called upon to 
regulate the quantity they partake of. Most of their 
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viands and drinks will be wholesome in themselves ; 
not much concern need be felt on that score. Natur- 
ally, exceptions to this doctrine arise ; bnt, as a rule, 
the food which most of us eat is snfSciently good to 
free ns from any anxiety on that point, and, con- 
sidering that statistics and history show life to be 
longer in the nineteenth than it was in the fifteenth 
and sixteenth centuries, and that we are a better- 
grown race of beings than our ancestors, it is but 
fair to assume that what we live upon is of a more 
wholesome kind than that which sustained life two 
or three hundred years ago. 

That particular diets and regimens act as specifics 
upon certain states of the health, of course, is true ; 
but only in particular cases, and to nothing like the 
extent that is often imagined. It is the knocking 
off of excess, as the old gentleman said, that is the 
real specific for putting us right when things dis- 
agree with us ; otherwise one might believe that we 
could regulate our faculties by eating of, or abstain- 
ing from, especial viands; and that the story current 
in a weekly journal some time ago, about memory 
being strengthened by a diet of bread-and-treacle 
and the brains of hares and hens mixed with wine, 
might be accepted as true. The strength of the 
memory depends on the healthiness of the brain. 
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and this, like every other part of our structure, de- 
pends on the healthiness of the stomach ; but, al- 
though the brains-in-wine theory is attributed to 
Buffon, and that of the treacle to a learned Italian 
Btudent, they are not likely to be generally adopted 
as infallible stomachics, any more than another and 
very curious one, which was started in the sixteenth 
century by one Grafcaroli, an eminent physician. 
This medicine-man declared that a hazel-nut full of 
a mixture of mole's fat, calcined human hair, cum- 
min, and bear's grease, would be found a great 
memory strengthener ! We may suppose that he 
did not find it necessary to caution his patients 
against over-indulgence in this delectable specific. 

No ; depend upon it, the stomach only wants 
fair play ; but, like the rest of the labourers in the 
present day, sooner or later it will strike if over- 
tasked; and there is hardly a straighter or more 
direct byway to good health than the recollection of 
this fact. 

Fasts were instituted to succeed feasts : they 
were the inevitable correctives which Nature insisted 
upon. Excess begat them, and the two were the 
extremes. A happy blending of them, through all 
the days of our life therefore, is clearly the policy to 
adopt ; and a continuous moderation in whatever we 
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•eat and drink will do more towards the establish- 
ment of good health than all the rigid dieting in the 
world. You are told, for instance, not to eat pastry 
•or cheese. Why ? Because they are generally served 
when you have had enough. To eat them after 
soup, fish, and joint, especially if you have partaken 
heartily of these, is a gratuitous overloading of the 
stomach, mischievous to the strong, and destructive 
to the delicate digestion ; ergo, pastry, cheese, &c., 
are unwholesome, not in themselves, but because 
anything additional, when you have had a good meal, 
must be unwholesome. If you were to eat soup, fish, 
^r mutton over again, they would be unwholesome. 

* 0, but you don't eat pudding, pastry, or cheese 
because you are hungry !' some one cries out ; * they 
a^re a nice finish for dinner.' Good ; then leave 
room for them, keep them in view from your first 
mouthful of soup, let them become honestly part of 
your day's nourishment, and not a self-indulgent 
idle superfluity, and then they are no more unwhole- 
some than the rest of the good things of this world. 

Again, with drinks, it is the same. Port-wine 
disagrees constantly with people, because it comes 
upon the top, perhaps, of beer, sherry, or cham- 
pagne, or all three. If you are inclined for a glass 
•or two of the finest wine that grows, and you are not 
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a robnst person riding to hounds four times a week^ 
be very carefal what you precede it with. Drink 
water with your dinner, and if that has been mode- 
rate, the chances are ten to one that, if the wine be- 
sound, your glass of port afterwards will do you far 
more good than harm. 

Of course in cases of definite illness — rheuma- 
tism, gout, and so forth — and where the tendency 
may be to turn everything to acid, sugar, or starchy 
&c., pastry and port-wine would be as so much poi-^ 
son ; but then so would also be a dozen other 
articles of nourishment, and such simple things as> 
potatoes, or even bread, might be forbidden. No 
references, however, in these ' Eambles on the By- 
ways to Health' are made to cases of absolute ill- 
ness : the common everyday habits, which may tend 
to keep one's ordinary health either at a high or a. 
low pitch, are here chiefly kept in view. 

II. 
Pursuing our rambles along these byways, the- 
next important error to be guarded against — after- 
the one already noted of eating more than is good 
for us — is that of eating too fast, and, as a natural 
consequence, swallowing the food before it is pro- 
perly masticated. 
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Eyerybody knows this, of coarse, and admits it 
to be pernicious in its effects ; yet so many of ns 
are constantly committing the error, and suffering 
from it, that the caution against it cannot be too 
much emphasised. The teeth are the machinery 
intended by Nature to begin the process of digestion ; 
and unless they are in sound working order, they 
cannot do their work properly ; and what is left by 
them undone, some other function is called upon to 
do, and is, as a simple consequence, overtaxed, and 
therefore liable to wear out before its time. We 
cannot pay too much attention, therefore, to our 
dental apparatus, if we would have the viands daily 
set before us fulfil their mission wholesomely. 

Dilapidated teeth are oftener the cause of indi- 
gestion than is supposed. Being imperfect or tender, 
the tendency is to avoid biting upon them, and the 
food is thus left to go down in larg« lumps. But 
this is not the sole evil : by the exercise of the jaws 
in mastication the salivary glands are brought into 
full play ; and it is by subjecting the food, as it is 
being crushed by the teeth, to the soluble effects of 
the saliva, that the second important process of 
digestion is proceeded with. If, therefore, food be 
swallowed too hastily, it has not had time to be pro- 
perly insalivated, and is therefore not in a fit state 
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to pass to a third stage of the digesting process : the 
mouth should literally be * set watering' by good food. 

We are not, in these r byways/ going to lapse 
into science and chemistry; otherwise it could be 
shown how the chemical effect of the secretions of 
the mouth are necessary to absolutely convert sub- 
stances — such as turning sugar to starch, and so 
forth — before the gastric juices, &c., can in their 
turn exercise their proper chemical transformation 
upon nourishment. These words are meant to serve 
as the writing on a finger-post which is pointing 
out, in the merest elementary fashion, the way along 
those insignificant little paths which, above all, tend, 
if persistently followed, to that inestimable boon and 
bourne, * Good health.' 

Hence let it be remembered that the best cookery 
of the best viands in the world is comparatively 
thrown away, in its health - giving and nourishing 
qualities, if the food be swallowed hastily and in 
lumps. From the aesthetical side of the question, 
too, a grave mistake is this haste and imperfect 
mastication. If to eat be a necessity, and if the 
satisfaction of this necessity be pleasant, as Nature 
intends it to be ; if a sensitive palate be given us to 
enhance our pleasure, and to enable us to enjoy the 
goods the gods provide — why, in the name of all that 
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is rational, should there be anything grosser in en- 
joying the fine flavour of a well-cooked dish than in 
enjoying the scent of a full-blown rose, particularly 
when the former in some shape is a necessity, whilst 
the latter is merely a luxury ? Therefore, philoso- 
phically, it is a grave error and an ungrateful deed 
to swallow well-cooked palatable food at such a pace 
as prevents your getting the full amount of pleasure 
out of the act of eating, and which renders you 
indifferent to your cook's skill. There are some 
supremely virtuous beings who condemn epicurism 
as something horrible, and as likely to lead to mur- 
der, petty larceny, and other objectionable crimes; 
but, good souls, they often confound refinement and 
discrimination in feeding with gluttony, and, in their 
desire to avoid this, and set a high example of in- 
difference to the flesh, adopt a scornful disregard of 
what and how they eat and drink ; and, pretending 
to be above such mundane considerations, bring 
themselves to a chronic state of ill-health, which it 
takes years of strict regimen to recover from. 

No ; you must linger over the taste of your food 
as you linger over the scent of a flower; Nature 
demands of you this concession to health, and there 
can be nothing more sinful in indulging the sense of 
taste than the sense of smell. 
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Having swallowed yonr dinner in lamps, the 
nsnal cnstom is to endeavour to counteract the dis- 
comfort produced by washing it down, and rendering 
it soluble by huge draughts of fluid. This is merely 
adding insult to the injury you have done your 
stomach, and is resented accordingly. Copious 
draughts are just as injurious as large quickly-de- 
voured mouthfuls ; and drink should be taken as 
cautiously and slowly as food. Thirst is really more 
effectually assuaged by swallowing slowly a moderate 
quantity than by taking a large one at a gulp, and a 
little thus goes farther than much. The best check 
upon immoderate draughts is, never to drink out of 
too large a tumbler. Taking it in moderation, the 
fluid assists in dissolving the solids, instead of setting 
them floating, and sluicing them all before it, as is 
inevitably the case when a so-called hearty draught 
is taken. 

The heaviness and depression produced by this 
style of feeding affects the mind prejudicially ; the 
spirits droop, and, instead of feeling exhilarated by 
the renewed strength the meal should have imparted, 
we are drowsy and mopish. The world wearies us, 
life is a burden ; and the expression ' a heavy heart,' 
as intended to signify our condition, is a misnomer, 
for the heaviness has not its origin in that organ, but 
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in the other which we have been so ill-nsing. From 
the crown of the head to the sole of the foot the ill 
effects are felt, very often, more in the latter than the 
former region ; whence arises the inclination to put 
one's feet np on a sofa or chair after dinner. They 
become hot, and the boot feels tight; and, if we 
chance to be suffering from any bruise or cut pro- 
ducing inflammation, the tendency to throb and ache 
very soon sets up in the part affected. (For this 
reason strict dieting is always regarded as an essen- 
tial where a serious operation is impending, or has 
taken place : the health has to be trained into the 
best condition for bearing the shock.) For the mere 
discomfort, however, produced by the means just 
referred to, there is no better panacea than pleasant 
and mirthful conversation. The sudden arrival of a 
cheery friend, or anything that will turn our thoughts 
into a gay channel, will act like magic upon the 
sensations of inalaise, and prove beyond all doubt 
what has been before spoken of — viz. the very inti- 
mate association existing between the stomach and 
the brain, one acting upon the other with the swift- 
ness of electricity. 

The physiological reasons for this we have no 
concern with here; but the fact remains. The 
spirits affect the digestion, and the digestion the 
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whole body ; and discomfort or quiescence after eat- 
ing will come and go according to the way the mind 
is influenced. The expression of the face, the look 
of happiness or despondency, is but the working of 
the hands upon the dial; their mainspring, their 
final motive power, is the stomach. 

Whilst living in the world, paying attention, to 
and regulating our habits is, of course, more difficult 
than when living alone in retirement ; but the ad- 
vantages attainable in the latter state are often 
counteracted by the want of sociability. Meals were 
meant to be sociable for the reasons already given, 
and it should not be necessary to give up all inter- 
course with society in order that we may conform to 
rules for health : a little firmness on our own parts, 
in simply partaking of and doing what we know suits 
us, is all that is required. 

Then, again, in what are thought trifling mat- 
ters, but which in the aggregate are all important, 
very much is to be done that can in no way affect 
our sociability. If, for instance, we feel the better 
for a breath of fresh air before breakfast, we can 
usually get it without disturbing the household ; and 
a very good custom too this is. Not strong exercise 
upon an empty stomach, but just a change from the 
bedroom to the open, by way of a tonic before we 
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begin to feed. Whenever practicable, this is a great 
freshener; at any rate it is bad to begin to eat 
directly we are up — as bad as it is to get out of bed 
directly we wake. The old habit of insisting that 
children should do this, by the way, has happily been 
exploded, and, apropos of the question, there may be 
quoted here what a high medical authority says about 
it, particularly as it is another instance of how we 
can attend to the minor rules of health, whether 
living in or out of the world. 

* Up to eighteen years every child should be 
allowed to rest in bed, after the sleep is over, until 
they feel as if they would rather get up than not. 
It is a very great mistake for persons, old or young 
— especially children and feeble or sedentary persons 
— to bounce out of bed the moment they wake up : 
all our instincts shrink from it, and fiercely kick 
against it. Fifteen or twenty minutes spent in gradu- 
ally waking up after the eyes are opened, and in 
turning over and stretching the limbs, do as much 
good as sound sleep, because the operations set the 
blood in motion by degrees, tending to equalise the 
circulation ; for during sleep the blood tends to stag- 
nation, the heart beats feebly and slowly; and to 
shock the system by bouncing up in an instant and 

• 

sending the blood in overwhelming quantity to the 
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hearty causing it to assume a gallop where the instant 
before it was in a creep, is the greatest absurdity. 
This instantaneous leaping out of bed as soon as the 
eyes are open will be followed by a weariness long 
before noon.' 

Desultory as all wanderings along byways must 
be, no apology will be needed for a momentary di- 
vergence into another reference to the effect of the 
spirits on digestion. Living in this world as we do, 
none of us can escape at times the depression con- . 
sequent upon trouble and sorrow; but, as the way 
in which we endeavour to bear the inevitable may 
greatly influence our health, a word or two on the 
subject here may not be out of place. 

A constant endeavour after contentment, a spirit 
of humble submissiveness to the higher will, a de- 
termination to conform to circumstances rather than 
to indulge in the fruitless struggle to make circum- 
stances conform to us, a tempering of ambition to 
that point which stops short of aspirations after the 
unattainable, and the consequent escape from bitter 
disappointment ; these, and such as these, are 
maxims which may help us in some measure to 
defend our vitality from the insidious inroads of care 
and affliction, and enable us to meet with cheerful- 
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nesSy and a determination to overcome them, sach 
trials as are inseparable from the human lot. 

But at the best, and exercising the utmost forti- 
tnde, we cannot expect that health should be main- 
tained at a high pitch during periods of great mental 
trial. Digestion must sufiFer, and the careworn look, 
so evident in face and mien, is partially owing to 
imperfect nutrition. There is no ministering to the 
body in this case except through the mind ; until 
that ceases to ferment, as it were, there is no qui- 
escence for the stomach. 

The greater reason, then, for submissiveness, and 
for the cultivation of those nobler spiritual qualities 
which are the bases of so-called happy dispositions. 

Happiness, indeed, is so relative a state, that it 
is impossible to say what constitutes it in a multi- 
tude of people ; but assuredly the healthily happy 
are those whom, in a general sense, it takeg very little 
to make so ; who believe in its existence in the pre- 
sent, and in the way in which that is ttscd, and 
whose wants are few and simple. 

"We know, for instance, people (women especially) 
who are never so really happy as when they are doing 
what the majority hold to be disagreeable things. 
There is many a good woman who is seen at her best 
when misfortune calls upon her to turn nurse, who, in 
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conjunction with the deepest sympathy for saffering^ 
is never so happy as when she is alleviating it, and 
making herself usefal ; and this state is as near an 
embodiment of what is meant by a happy disposi- 
tion as anything that can be thought of by way of 
illustration. It is a temperament most of all to be 
coveted, it is essentially cheerful and hopeful ; and 
as, to a great extent, we have the power of training 
our dispositions, it may be said, if you desire to pre- 
serve good health, cultiviate to the utmost all habits 
and frames of thought which may tend to produce 
such a state of mind ; for the possessor of it, apart 
from its own intrinsic value, will never suflFer in body 
to a like degree when sorrow comes, with those whose 
natures are of a repining, rebellious, and chafing cha- 
racter. 

The greatest restoratives to a mind depressed are 
exercise and fresh air; and these will, better than 
all, induce another — sleep ; for as these three are 
essential to the maintenance of health at any time, 
they are the more to be sought when the vital tone 
is low. 

Sunlight is perhaps the finest of Nature's tonics. 
Simple exposure to it is beneficial ; and it must not 
be supposed to lose its efficiency because it is tem- 
pered by intervening clouds. Light keeps our com- 
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plexion of the right hae^ without it we pale and yel- 
low^ as vegetation does ; and, except in special cases, 
rooms should have more light admitted to them than 
is customary. Delicate persons are often averse to 
the blinds being drawn up too high ; they think they 
cannot bear it, as they think many things that are 
erroneous about themselves, and are constantly mis- 
taking the force of habit for weakness of constitu- 
tion. 

In the matter of exercise, for instance, this is 
particularly the case, and, undervaluing their powers, 
they allow the lassitude induced by inaction to pre- 
vent them from taking as much as is absolutely 
essential to the maintenance of decent health. Exer- 
cise is so efficacious in raising the spirits, that from 
this point alone it is invaluable ; and the buoyancy 
which is induced by the mere rapid passage through 
the air, whether on horseback, in a carriage, or on 
foot — especially if we have an object in view apart 
from the exercise itself — ^is so vitalising, that it must 
always be considered as the best of Nature's panaceas 
for low spirits, no matter from what cause arising. 
The amount, the time of day for taking it, &c., can 
alone be determined by ourselves; but it should 
always stop short of fatigue. It should never be 
entered on at full speed, or left off suddenly, nor 
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when the stomach is fall or qnite empty. A mode- 
rate time after a moderate meal would appear to be 
the best. As some people allow inaction of body to 
degenerate into positiye laziness^ so there are others 
who allow the habit of taking strong exercise to 
degenerate into a mania. As much harm is done 
by excess of exercise^ on sensitiye constitutions, as 
by an insufficiency. 

As we advance in life we find we have to temper 
our appetites. As Benedict says : * Doth not the 
Appetite alter ? A man loves the meat in his youth 
that he cannot endure in his age.' We ought to act 
upon the same principle with regard to our bodily 
activity, and not assume that, because it has been 
our custom to walk ten or fifteen miles a day for the 
last twenty years, that it must therefore be good for 
xis to do the same for the next twenty. The state of 
the atmosphere also must not be overlooked; and 
the defiance of wind and weather, which we hear 
talked of by the would-be robust, often leads to 
harm. When compatible with the daily occupations, 
the morning is the time when exercise and fresh air 
are the most beneficial. They impart a tone and a 
glow to the system, which sets one up for the whole 
day; but to take advantage of the sunniest hours in 
winter, and the coolest in summer, is the broadest 
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rale that can be given. Stilly of course^ where oc- 
oupations are in themselves active^ it is only when 
there is an inclination to a decline in health that any 
role need be thought of at alL 

The troubled mind^ besides depriving us of the 
full powers of digestion^ likewise deprives us of sleep^ 
and when we need it most^ we get it least. ' Nature's 
soft nurse' flies from us when her services would be 
invaluable, but a wide experience teaches that the 
surest means of luring her back to the pillow is 
exercise in the open air. The heavy heart, whether 
begotten of inattention to diet or of circumstances 
beyond our control, alike interferes with health-giving 
sleep ; but, in either case, exposure to the fresh air 
tells favourably ; and if, instead of lying in bed in 
the morning, as is frequently the case when we have 
got into a run of bad nights, we could make up our 
minds determinedly to turn out between six and 
seven and take a walk, it is pretty certain that, after 
a day or two, we should be inclined to go to bed, and 
go to sleep, by ten o'clock in the evening. Then 
five or six hours' rest may be looked for, and, if 
obtained, should content us at first, and we may 
hope, by persisting in the plan, to get more by 
degrees. 

Seven hours' sleep is about the average that 
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Nature requires^ and in a perfectly healthful state 
she will be content with this^ allowing ns to awake 
quite refreshed^ and not feeling as if we wanted 
more. Like appetite^ when we are in good health, 
it is easy to know when it is satisfied ; it is when 
the machinery is wrong that we have nothing definite 
to guide us. We think we have not eaten enough 
to keep us up, and so beget indigestion ; we think 
we have not slept enough, and by coaxing ourselves 
to more in the morning hours, when we should be 
getting up, we induce a languor and great weak- 
ness. 

Too little rest makes us feverish; too much, 
languid. It is difficult to know which byway to take 
at such times ; but, as with eating, it is wiser to err 
on the side of too little rather than too much. 



EIVER AND DOWN : 

81 I9octo¥'0 Itlomance, in Jjbix S^cntts. 



SCENE I. 
•* Help ! help ! you there, in the barge ; help, I say ! 
Lend a hand here, will yon, and be quick !' A loud 
shout, and then another, in answer : 

*Hold on, sir! I he's coming. Let your boat 
drift into them reeds, and I'll come round to the 
bank.' 

A long pause ; the tramp of heavy feet running 
upon turf, then crashing and sliding down broken 
ground, and brushing through reeds and rushes. 
Some splashing, and the sound which the oars and 
gear of boats make when coming alongside or being 
pushed off from the water's edge. Many confused 
ejaculations, low murmurs, quick-giTcn directions, 
inquiries and answers, but for a while inaudible in 
their close following upon each other. Presently, 
quite plainly, 

* She is not dead, I tell you ; I'm sure she's not. 
Help me to lift her on to the grass. So ! Now pull 
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up one of those hurdles and bring it here, and we'IF. 
manage to carry her up to that little inn I saw^ a 
quarter of a mile back, on the river.* 

' I reckon it be'an't much use, sir, poor young 
creetur! we he's too late; why, look! her eyes he's 
tight shut ! There be*an*t no life left in her !' 

*Yes, there is, I say. I say again she's not 
dead. Look sharp, and we'll save her yet. I'm a 
doctor, and I know what to do if we can only get 
her up to the inn in time.' 

Jarring words these, in the midst of the sweet 
stillness of an autumn afternoon, breaking in sadly 
and harshly upon the ear, hitherto tuned only to - 
the mellow sounds of cawing rooks, lowing kine, and i 
the merry robin's note. Distressing to the sight 
too are the events which give cause for the excited 
earnest talk and rapid action. The eye, till now 
resting upon soft hills, golden leafage, verdant mea- 
dow, and sparkling river, shrinks as it lights upon . 
the movements of the two speakers. 

They are bearing between them, on a hurdle, 
the motionless body of a young girl, whose be-- 
smirched and dripping garments, long fair hair,. 
tangled and interwoven with the upper portion of 
her black dress, pallid face, closed eyes, and flaccid 
hands, show plainly, as the men's words suggest,. 
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that she has just been dragged oat of the river. The 
meadows^ across which they are hurrying, stretch 
away for miles, green, smooth, and level, along a 
winding valley, between lofty rolling downs and 
hanging woods. Here the spurs of a big hill slope 
gradually to the plain in bare, smooth, turfy knolls, 
or in sweeps of park-like timber ; there, terminate 
abruptly in a steep chalk clifif, often crowned with a 
thick copse, close to the river's edge. Tall elm and 
beech trees cluster close in masses in the sheltered 
comers, or straggle out in irregular files and avenues 
on to the more exposed flats. Willow and ash in- 
termingle at intervals in the damper places and by 
the side of reedy dykes ; stunted hedgerows, posts 
and rails, and large white gates dot the fields here 
and there in isolated groups of twos and threes. 
Thicker masses of wood, again, rise around the farm- 
steads, the gray church-towers, and thatched roofs 
of the many villages which at short distances deck 
the banks of the winding stream. It is a deep tidal 
current, on which at times float a lumbering lime- 
barge or two, whose sails rear up mysteriously 
among the foliage, looking at a distance, in gray 
or misty weather and when the hull is lost amidst 
the windings of the stream, like giant ghosts moving 
to and fro across the landscape. Down where the sea 
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receives the riyer there is a little port and harbonr, 
with a marine frontage of watering-place houses built 
upon a barren sandy shore ; but five miles short of 
this the stream winds round the foot and rushes 
through the bridge of a quiet market-town^ the steep 
street of which is dominated by a lordly battle- 
mented castle^ with a ruined keep of ancient date 
standing proudly in a setting of sylvan park. Thence 
upwards, for many a mile, all is meadow, wood, and 
down ; and where the men with their stricken bur- 
den are just now coming out on to a white winding 
road there rises, close above their heads, one of the 
numerous high chalk cliffs, which, as has been said, 
peep out from down or hanging woods, at intervals, 

on either side of the valley. 

The foremost man — a worker in the lime-pits, 

judging from his whitened garments — looking up at 

the mass of chalk, which a gleam of evening sun is 

transforming to gold, says, with a jerk of his head 

towards it, 

* A similar place to that was it, do ye say, sir, 
only agin the river ?' 

*Yes, yes; but never mind that. For God's 
sake, step out; don't talk now!' answers the second 
and rearmost bearer of the hurdle. 

He is a young man, tall and broad-shouldered. 
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and dressed in boating flannels and cap. There is 
a look of deep anxiety on his face, and an urgent 
manner about him^ which the occasion naturally 
warrants ; but there evidently lies beneath these a 
quiet gravity which is habitual. 

' Is the inn much farther ?' he asks impatiently, 
when they have traversed some twenty yards of the 
dusty road, and have left a trail upon it of wet foot- 
prints and dripping splashes. 

*No, sir, not three minutes — just round the next 
bend, and we are there. I*ve come the very shortest 
cut.* 

They push on in silence then, till the turn in 
the road brings them within sight of the blue smoke 
wreathing up from the chimneys of the inn through 
the tall elms, in the midst of which it nestles. 

As they approach, the overshadowing trees throw 
a gloom around their hurrying figures, which har- 
monises only too well with the nature of their 
errand ; and as the now rapidly failing light in the 
sky diminishes, and they come to a yet denser mass 
of trees a few yards from the inn-door, it seems as 
if they were plunging into a night as dark as that 
which rests on the closed eyes of the motionless form 
upon the hurdle. 
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SCBNE n. 

' She will do now, landlord, and I will leave her 
to your wife for a time : yon come down-stairs with 
me. I must write a prescription, and yon mnst get 
somebody to ride into the town to the chemist's, and 
get it made up post-haste. Let the messenger make 
what inquiries he can, and tell the police what has 
happened ; bat he must not stay a moment after the 
medicine is ready.' 

This as the doctor comes out of the little bed- 
room of the inn on to the landing, where the landlord 
has been anxiously waiting to know the result of the 
restoratives which have just been used. 

When the messenger has been despatched, and 
the two are alone together in the snug bar-parlour, 
the landlord says, after one or two preliminary * hems' 
and 'ahs,' 

* This 'ere's a very mysterious occurrence, sir, 
and I don't, to this moment, clearly understand the 
rights of it. The young man from the barge, as 
helped you to bring the young lady along, said he 
never see'd nothing of it until he was attracted by 
your cries ; and then the first thing as he see'd was 
you in your canoe, paddling to the shore with one 
hand, and trying to keep the lady up alongside of 
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yon with the other. D'ye mind telling me the rights 
of it?' 

* 0, it's very simple, what I know of it/ is the 
answer ; ' but, at present, who she is, and how she 
came to be in the perilous place where I first saw 
her, I know no more than yon. Yonr wife conld 
find nothing in her pockets to give ns a cine. When 
she has recovered somewhat more, and can speak 
without fatigue, I daresay she will be able to explain. 
Our first thought and duty clearly was to try and 
restore her to consciousness, and not to bother our- 
selves with other matters. In this world, one thing 
at a time is my maxim.' 

' Bight, sir. Then you do think as she will re- 
cover ?' 

* 0, surely ; she was breathing quite freely long 
before I left the bedside : it's only a question of a 
little time. These cases of recovery from drowning 
are very curious to the lookers-on, and you must 
never give up your efforts to restore animation 
under, at least, an hour. No one who has not had 
experience of them can believe how hopeless it seems; 
and many a life has been lost for the simple want of 
perseverance in the application of lieat and friction. 
I have seen two or three similar cases, and that is 
why I had hope in this instance. If I had listened 
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to your good wife and her maid, I should have de- 
sisted after the first twenty minutes. As it is, it 
was more than an hour before the poor girl drew a 
free breath.' 

Here the doctor is interrupted by the entrance of 
the maid-servant. 

* Please, sir, missus says I was to tell you as the 
lady was beginning to talk, and ramble like; and 
would you go up, sir, please? for she won't open her 
eyes, and missus is getting frightened.' 

' Ah !' breaks in the landlord, ^ I'm not surprised 
to hear that, for I've had a sort of thought from the 
first that she might be out of her mind, poor thing 
— kind o' cranky, ye know — and had tried to drownd 
herself.' 

But his last words were lost on the doctor, who 
had instantly obeyed the summons up-stairs; so 
that the landlord, a meditative man, had still longer 
to wait before his very natural curiosity, as to how 
and where the young doctor had found and rescued 
the lady, was gratified. 

This road and riverside inn (for road and river 
here all but touched) lay but a couple of miles, up 
the valley, from the market-town, so that the swift- 
trotting pony that had carried the stable-boy on his 
quest for the medicine soon brought him back ; and 
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not long after him the chief of the constabulary 
appeared^ in obedience to the doctor's request. 

Thus the little bar and taproom were in an un- 
usual stir for this late hour of the October evening. 
Frequented generally in the summer months by boat- 
ing and pleasure parties, coming up from the water- 
ing-place at the river's mouth, the inn had but little 
commerce now, save with the farm-labourers of the 
immediate neighbourhood and the bargemen engaged 
in the Ume trade, one of whom had been of such 
material assistance in the late emergency. He was 
sitting, recounting his share in it, to the few lis- 
teners assembled at the long table, when the inspector 
of police entered. He overheard part of the man's 
account, but his dignity forbade his paying much 
attention to this, as he considered, secondhand story. 
He must speak to the doctor, the gentleman that 
had sent for him, and who, as far as he could under- 
stand, had pulled the young woman out of the water. 
*Well, he'll be down again directly,' said the 
landlord. 'I've sent to tell him you are here, and 
p'rhaps then we shall all be able to get at the rights 
of it. For my part, it seems a sadly cu'rous affair 
at present — yes, and here he is coming now. He's 
as pleasant-spoken and affable a young man as ever 
I came across, only so terrible hasty for to save her 
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life, as we hav'n't had time to get nothin' oat of him 
yet.' 

The doctor enters, and the little company of Til- 
lage folk rise from their seats ; for there is a quiet, 
firm« self-contained, yet gentle air about him which 
inspires respect and confidence. 

' See here, Mr. Constable,' he says, * I thought 
it better to send for you in case the young lady 
might not recover ; but, I am happy to say, all fear 
of that is over. Still, I am glad you have come, for 
you'll have to bestir yourself yet, and quickly. The 
facts of the case are very simple. I am staying at 
Littleport for a short holiday, and have been pad- 
dling my canoe up and down your river for the last 
week. This affcernoon, just before sunset, I was 
going up easily with the tide, enjoying the weather 
and the beauty of the place. I had passed this inn 
about five minutes, I suppose, and was looking idly 
up at that tall bluff of chalk cliff with the wood at the 
top of it, which overhangs the river about a quarter 
of a mile above here' (* Ay, ay, Gay's pit,' broke in 
one or two voices, in a half whisper), * when I thought 
I saw the trees and underwood moving to and fro, 
as if something was passing through them. Now, 
as there was not a breath of wind stirring, and as 
the movement was greater than any bird or animal 
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would cause, I could not make it out ; for I certainly 
never thought it possible for a human being to get 
into such a perilous place. While I was speculating 
and wondering, however, and as the tide was drift- 
ing me nearer and nearer, to my horror and sur- 
prise I heard a scream, and suddenly saw the 
figure of a woman come scrambling recklessly and 
madly through the bushes on the slope towards the 
edge of the sheer-down cliflf. My blood ran cold at 
the sight. I shouted involuntarily to her ; but she 
paid no heed, and, coming on and on, like a mad 
hunted thing, to the cliff-edge, in another second lost 
her footing, and fell from that awful height straight 
into the river ! I saw her figure drop like a stone 
down the face of the chalk, and heard the splash. I 
paddled on at top speed, and turned the next bend of 
the river, which brought me within view of the base 
of the cliff, just in time to see her body floating up 
with the tide fifty yards or so ahead of me. I went 
ahead then, you may be sure, and was not long before 
I had shortened those fifty yards to ten. Her dress 
had hitherto kept her afloat ; but now, when I was 
only a couple of boats' length from her, she sank; 
however, I was ready for her the moment she rose 
again, and, putting on a tremendous spurt, came up 
with her and got tight hold. The tide was slacking 
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then ; but it had brought ns near to the barge by 
the side of a lime-pit, where this young man was at 
work. I hailed him^ and, by his help, we managed 
to get the poor girl here, and, under Heaven, to save 
her life. It was touch and go, though, I can tell 
you; and now the question is, who is she, and 
where does she come from ? She is too exhausted 
yet to speak much, doesn't realise quite what has 
happened, and I am bound at present to keep her as 
quiet as possible. Meantime, see here,* went on the 
doctor, giving the constable a paper ; ' I have written 
there a description of her dress and appearance, &c. ; 
and you had better set your machinery at work to 
find out whether such a lady has been seen in the 
neighbourhood or going into the park this after- 
noon ; for I believe those woods above *' Gay's pit," 
as you call it, are within the park boundary, are 
they not ?' 

* Ay, ay, sir,' is the answer from many voices ; 
* they runs right away on to the downs for miles ;' 
and the country folk relapse into cogitations and 
consultations, with much wondering and fingering of 
pipes and caps. 

The doctor, his narrative finished, and after 
making some inquiries about the canoe, which has 
been brought to the inn landing-place, again returns 
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to his patient, expressing his intention of sleeping 
at the inn that night. The constable starts o£f for 
the town, impressed more than ever with a sense of 
his own importance. 

SCENE in. 

.A COSY little inn sleeping-room, with dimity cur- 
tains to the bed and windows — the perfection of 
cleanliness and homely comfort. A rosy-cheeked 
comely landlady, with the kindest eyes and prettiest 
mouth in the world ; a neat brisk servant-maid ; and 
the doctor, grouped round the quiet form of their 
charge upon the bed. 

' Sleeping,' whispers the landlady. 

' Eight,' answers the doctor ; and they sit down. 

Half ^n hour of silence, then a movement of the 
patient's hands, which are sadly scratched and torn, 
even above the wrists ; they are passed slowly over 
the still closed eyes, then both arms are nervously 
stretched out, with the action of feeling for some- 
thing, and she raises herself into a sitting posture. 

* Where am I ? Ah ! I remember ! Gerald — 
on the grass — how can I get help for him ? We are 
miles away upon the downs. I must go !' 

The doctor takes one of the extended hands : 

' Don't alarm yourself, we can send anywhere you 
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wish ; and you can lie still. Open yonr eyes — look, 
you are amongst friends !* 

The hand has nervously tightened round the 
doctor's ; and the sweet quiet face, also sadly bruised 
and torn, turns towards him. Tears begin to trickle 
from beneath the drooping lids : his expression sud- 
denly changes to one of infinite pity and anxiety.* 

* Open my eyes ?' she says. * I cannot. Don't 
you see that I am blind ?' 

A low sad murmur breaks out simultaneously 
from the three watchers, and they exchange looks 
with each other. 

* This accounts for it,' mutters the doctor to 
himself. * To think that I never discovered it !' 

' Have you found Gerald ?' here earnestly breaks 
in the young girl. * Have you been to seek him ? 
I think I could guide you to the place — out far upon 
the downs. We went into the park by the north 
lodge. 0, what has happened? Have I been 
asleep ? Why, I lost myself in the woods, when I 
was going for help. I tore my hands to pieces going 
through them. I could not get out; and then — 
what has happened ? what has happened ?' 

The doctor soothes and calms his patient by de- 
grees, takes her hand, sits down by the bedside, and 
very slowly and quietly goes on to tell her what he 
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Inows. He has great difl&culty in tranquillising her ; 
and she constantly breaks in with cries for Gerald. 
But when he is on the point of telling her how she 
fell, she again interrupts him, now with great vehem- 
ence and rapidity : 

*Ah, I understand. I understand it all now. 
But pray listen to me — to me, for no time must be 
lost ! What o'clock is it ?' 

* Nearly ten at night,' is the answer. 

' And he out there, perhaps, still !' she goes on. 
' 0, now listen — listen ! We came over from Little- 
port in the afternoon, my brother and I. We went 
for a walk in the park ; we had frequently done so 
when he was able to come down from London. We 
got out upon the downs — he always enjoyed the 
freedom of them, and he liked to get away from the 
road — and, when we werq far out upon them, and an 
hour or more after we had passed the lodge, he 
suddenly stopped, as if he were watching something. 
I know by instinct what people are doing very often, 
and I said, 

" What are you looking at ?" 

" Very odd," he answered half absently ; " but I 
could have declared I saw some one dodging behind 
the trees on the skirts of this copse — here, not a 
hundred paces o£f ; dodging about, as if watching us 
and not wishing to be seen." 
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" What sort of person ?" I said. 

'* 0, a rough-looking man ; but it was the mereatr. 
glimpse in the world that I caught, and I am not . 
sure now that I was not mistaken — I should think I 
must have been ; nobody comes out here but a game- 
keeper or two at this time of year, and they wouldn't ^ 
mind showing themselves. This fellow, if fellow * 
there was, was trying to hide. Well, let him hide. . 
Come along, Mercy." 

* Then we wandered away for a long distance, but ^ 
always keeping near the skirts of the wood, because 
it was sunny there, and warm — so warm, indeed, that . 
after a while we sat down on a bit of broken bank, . 
and went on talking about all sorts of things, as is . 
our way, for we love each other dearly. Presently 
he rose from my side, saying, 

" Why, I declare if there's not a bit of bramble = 
blossom still out, here ! I will gather it for you." 

' I heard his footsteps cross the intervening turf, 
I heard the dry leaves and bracken crackling under 
them; then there was a sudden increase of the- 
sound, as if he were stretching and striding through 
the bushes, and still more noise of the same kind, 
louder, followed by a sort of stifled sob or gasp, and . 
then all was silent for several minutes. I was just . 
going to call out to know what he was doing so long^. 
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when I distinctly heard again the same sound of 
crashing footsteps, bnt now towards the wood, as if 
they were hurrying away. After a minute more I 
was certain of this, as they were growing more dis- 
tant. Then I called out, '' Gerald, Gerald ! where are 
you going ?" But there was no answer. I was very 
frightened, and called again, for I could still hear 
the retreating steps in the wood. 

' T listened ; the noise grew fainter and fainter, 
and then I lost it altogether. I could not think 
what it meant. I started forward in the direction I 
knew Gerald had taken, and came suddenly against 
the blackberry-bushes where doubtless he had seen 
the blossom. I felt my way round them as far as I 
could — for I am able often to find my way about 
much more than you would think, and I knew I was 
getting to the other side of the clump — a clump of 
furze and fern, you know, amongst which blackberry- 
bushes often grow. I kept calling and imploring 
him to answer, and not to frighten me by any fun or 
tricks (not that he ever did, or wDuld have thought 
of doing so) ; still there was no answer, only the 
echo of my own voice. I got into an agony, a frenzy 
of fear, and rushed forward — I hardly knew with what 
intention — and then fell headlong over something on 
the ground. Fortunately I did not hurt myself; and 
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I turned to feel what it was. O, only think !* here 
cried the poor girl, throwing her hands up, and bury- 
ing her head between them ; ' I found it was Gerald's 
body quite motionless ! I passed my hand over his 
face, and touched something that was stu£fed tight 
into his mouth, across, between the lips — you under- 
stand ; a sort of gag, I suppose. It was hard, but 
yet movable, as if made of leather. I tried to get 
it away, but it was fastened behind. Lifting his 
head on to my knee, I managed to untie it and 
remove it. Still he did not speak or revive. I 
touched his eyes ; they were open, and almost start- 
ing from his head. I felt down for his hands, and 
then discovered that his arms were fastened behind — 
strapped by the elbows, you know. I screamed for 
help, but none came. I threw myself upon the 
ground in despair, when my hand lighted upon 
Gerald's handkerchief, as I thought. I took it up, 
and a smell came from it like apples ; I put it close 
to my face, and it nearly stifled me. I rose to my 
feet, and screamed again and again for help ; but 
none came. How should it ? — for we were in the 
most lonely part of the park. 

* I don't know how long I stayed with him ; had 
I not been mad with terror I think I could have 
found my way back to the lodge to get assistance. 
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I tried to collect myself, but mj wits were gone ; and 
yet I knew evening was coming on, and that I must 
do something. I thought he was dead, for he never 
moved or breathed that I conld hear. Ah^ he is 
dead, he must be ! But I will tell you the rest, if I 
can. I stood up, and again tried to collect myself, 
and to think of the way I ought to take, and I quite 
realised my terrible situation. If I left him by ever 
60 few paces, I might never get back to him again ; 
and yet I felt I must go. What was I to do ? and as 
I thought of it all, in my wild agony, I set off and 
ran, calling out as loud as I could the while. Two 
or three times I tripped and fell, and presently I 
found myself amongst trees, hitting and tearing my- 
self with the branches. I was utterly bewildered, 
and I think for a time I must have half-fainted ; for 
I remember I was holding fast on to the stem of a 
tree for a long while. I don't know, I can't tell, what 
else happened to me; I got among some bushes, 
and then— I fell !' 

The poor girl here sank back on her pillow ex- 
hausted, but only for a moment; for she again 
began calling upon those standing by to send help 
to Gerald, urging and conjuring them, and saying 
she knew she could lead them to the place now ; but 
the exertion of speaking, and the agony of mind 
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which ensued as she recalled all she had gone 
through, were too much for her strength, and she 
passed once more into a state of partial unconscions* 
ness. 

A quarter of an hour later, having again deS' 
patched a messenger to the town and to the north 
lodge, the doctor, with some half-dozen farm- 
labourers, headed by the landlord, was threading 
his way, by the aid of stable-lanterns and a flaming 
torch of pine-wood, up a narrow chalky lane leading 
from the rear of the inn on to the downs. 

SCENE iv. 

' Up into the hills, past white crumbling chalk- 
pits, fringed with feathered juniper and tottering 
ashes. ... Up between steep ridges of turf, crested 
with black fir-woods and silver beech. . . . Up into 
the labyrinthine bosom of the hills ; but who can 
describe them ? . . . . those mighty downs, with their 
enormous sheets of spotless turf, where the dizzy 
eyes lose all standard of size and distance before the 
awful simplicity, the delicate vastness of those grand 
curves and swells !' 

Charles Kingsley could describe them, despite 
his doubting query, as any of the searching party 
might have testified, when, soon after they were 
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clear of the dark overshadowed lane, the rising fall 
moon revealed, almost as plainly as daylight would 
have done, the great smooth sweeps. 

But the minds and eyes of all there were bent 
otherwise than upon the glories of Nature. Like 
skirmishers thrown out from an advancing line of 
infantry, the party spread themselves across each 
likely track of ground, and, keeping always within 
calling distance of each other, took their way towards 
that part of the downs which lay in the immediate 
rear of the belt of copse crowning the summit of 
Gay's Pit, and near which, in all probability, the 
poor stricken girl had been deprived of her brother's 
guidance by the cruel and mysterious attack which 
had evidently been made upon him. The search 
was continued in earnest silence for several hours ; 
the roughest amongst those simple countrymen had 
been touched to the heart by what the doctor had 
repeated of the story, and the honestest anxiety was 
felt and displayed to render all the aid possible. 
Scarcely a square foot of turf was left unexplored ; 
each clump of furze and bramble, and every inch of 
ground along the skirts of the copse, were examined ; 
but not a trace was to be seen of the missing su£fer- 
ing man. Nothing beyond a stunted bush or two 
or clump of bracken broke the surface of the dew- 
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clad grass, which shone in the moonlight like waves 
of silver that had suddenly been arrested in their- 
undulations by some magician's wand. A vast ex- 
tent of ground was covered, and the party were 
working in one long line from out a deep hollow, up 
towards a ridge, along which ran the road through 
the park from the north lodge^ when the distant 
sound of horse's hoofs was heard upon the flinty 
way. Presently a rider hove in sight, and, shouting 
to the foremost of the party, pulled up as he came 
within speaking distance, and cried, 

' The gentleman has been found, and is alive and 
safe at the lodge. Old Ben, the keeper, and his 
sons, heard the lady's screams when they were nigh 
a mile away; but when they got up to the place 
where they thought the cries came from, they couldn't 
see nothing for a long while — more than an hour, they 
say — and they was coming away, when they found the 
poor man lying under some bramble-bushes. He 
had come to himself like by that time ; but he was 
so weak he couldn't walk or speak, and it took nigh 
three hours to get hira across to the lodge. He 
can't talk now, they say, and they didn't know 
nothing of what had happened to him till I told 
them.' 

This was the messenger the doctor had des- 
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patched, and who, of course, had ridden out to give 
his news, guessing the direction in which he might 
find the searching party. 

'They'll he glad now/ he went on, addressing 
the doctor, when all steps were turned towards the 
north lodge, * to have your help, I take it, sir ; for 
they haven't had no medical gentleman there yet, 
although they had sent down to the town for ours.' 

Unlocked for as must ever be the shape which 
the calamitous results of crime will take, and un- 
locked for as must ever be the combinations of evil 
which man's passions are daily storing up in the 
vast unforeseen, none perhaps could exceed in their 
strangeness the circumstances which that mysterious 
assault upon an unarmed man, far out upon the 
lonely downs, had been destined to bring about. 

Once again the young doctor was employed that 
night in the diligent exercise of his calling, brother 
and sister both in his hands — ^both prostrated, as it 
were, by the same foul blow. 

SCENE V. 

'Intense nervous prostration, demanding abso- 
lute repose for several months ;' this was the medical 
verdict and sentence, applicable in some degree to 
both cases. Accurate and wise it was, as the resto- 
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ration to tolerable health of at least one of the suf- 
ferers by Christmas-time proved. 

Be sure that there was no lack of attention to, or 
interest in, the patients on the part of him who had, 
during the idle recreation of a brief holiday^ been 
made the instrument of succour. Week by week he 
snatched a few hours from his rising London prac- 
tice, to rush down to Littleport to watch and soothe, 
and thus came to learn by degrees what has still to^ 
be told. 

At first, however, beyond finding that Mercy 
Arkworth and her brother Gerald were orphans, and 
that shC; living under the charge of her aunt, had 
come with the old lady down to the quiet watering- 
place for change of air, her preserver learned little of 
the family affairs. Under ordinary circumstances 
this would have been enough for him; but they 
were not ordinary. A sweet and gentle girl, rescued 
from a catastrophe so terrible as that which befell 
Mercy Arkworth, might have touched the heart of 
her preserver had he been made of commoner stuff 
than was this young physician. What wonder, then, 
if the additional appeal made to a man of his nature 
through her afiBiction bore but one result ? He loved 
her; loved her for herself; loved her the more that 
she was a sufferer, and that he hoped there might 
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be given him the skill to restore her sight, as there 
had been given him the good fortune to restore her 
life. 

But apart from these considerations, he was 
struck by the strange reticence of the young man 
about everything appertaining to the event on the 
downs. When Gerald so far recovered as to speak 
of it at all coherently, he displayed a curious disin- 
clination for any steps to be taken that might lead to 
the apprehension of his assailant. 

Had he been robbed? Had he lost anything? 
Had he seen the ruffian ? Would he be able to 
identify him ? 

To all these and similar questions from the 
police, and those about him, he had but one stereo- 
typed answer : 

No ; he was too startled and dazed, too much 
taken by surprise, to remember anything. 

Weeks passed, and though his sister was fairly 
herself again, he lay prostrate, dejected, apathetic; 
he ' desired not to be irritated by fruitless questions.' 
He shielded himself from being pressed, under plea 
of his illness. The tenacious eye of the doctor saw 
it ; he wondered, became curious and anxious — anx- 
ious to a degree only to be explained by the fact 
that Mercy was Gerald's. sister. Christmas came. 
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bat the invalid protested that he was still unfit for 
railway journey. 

'Why has he such an objection to go back?' 
wondered the doctor. ' He is not so ill as he makes 
out. Strange, unsatisfactory !' 

The two are sitting alone, face to face, in the 
bay-window of the lodging-house, looking out upon 
the dreary wintry sea ; scarcely a soul is abroad ; 
one figure only is moving along the deserted little 
parade, in summer so thronged with watering-place 
life. The figure advances from the direction towards 
which the doctor's back is turned, therefore it is in 
fall view of the invalid, who suddenly becomes 
greatly agitated. At his best a plain ordinary- 
looking man, his face now assumes an expression 
very startling. The dull gray eyes are lighted up 
by an inward fire, the mouth quivers, in spite of 
the pressure put upon the lower lip by the prominent 
teeth. A deadly pallor passes upwards from the 
cheeks to the high bald forehead, upon which start 
out drops of moisture. The face has acted after the 
fashion of a mirror to the doctor, and he involun- 
tarily turns to look out of the window, instinctively 
conscious that it is something behind him, which is 
being reflected in his patient's countenance. But 
ho sees nothing apparently to account for Gerald's 
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^.gitation. There is simply a tall, seedy-looking, yet 
rather flashily-dressed, young man, smoking a cigar, 
4ind strolling along the parade. True, he glances 
up at the bay-window as he passes; but, for the 
matter of that, he does the same at every house along 
ihe row. Before he has quite passed by, the sick 
man retreats from his seat, and flings himself on to 
a sofa at the back of the room. The doctor follows 
him, and, unable to restrain the impulse, says ab- 
ruptly, 

' You know that person ; the sight of him has 
greatly aflfected you ; you will forgive me, but I have 
a sudden conviction that that was the man to whom 
you owe your present condition. If I am right, the 
<;onfidence that should exist between a medical man 
and his patient in such a case as this forbids your 
denying it.' 

Gerald glanced towards the door, and said lan- 
guidly, 

'Lock it. I have been betrayed by my own 
weakness. I cannot hide it from you now, but in 
Heaven's name do not let Mercy know what you 
have discovered.' 

The doctor obeyed, returned, and once more sat 
down opposite his patient. The latter, with an eflfort 
in his voice, resumed : 

VOL. I. aa 
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* As it has come to this, I had better tell yon, 
and perhaps you will be able to cure my mental 
trouble as you have my bodily one. I have striven 
to conceal from everybody from the earliest times his 
ishortcomings, his rascalities, for the sake of our 
good name ; for his sister's sake, mind, not for his 
own. After what has happened I really do not think 
I am bound to do so any longer, especially as you 
Tiave gained a clue. That young fellow you saw pass 
is Mercy's own brother ; I am only her half-brother ; 
you must have seen that I am much her senior. 
Our father has been dead but little more than a year ; 
Tiis end was hastened by the knowledge of the evil 
doings of his second son, that young villain yonder, 
who from bis school-days bad shown signs of an 
•evil disposition — from whom inherited Heaven only 
knows ; for his mother, my father's second wife, was 
•the gentlest of creatures, as gentle and good as 
Mercy herself, and more than that could not be 
said. But the boy was a bad one ; he was sent to 
college, and, through his gambling and worse, was 
•eventually expelled. He was intended for the Bar, 
my father's large legal connection offering him a 
good start. You know I was in partnership with my 
father (or perhaps you do not know it, for I have 
hi^iherto seen no need to go into family affairs with 
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you), and at his death succeeded him in our business 
as solicitors, and to such property as he possessed. 

' Here's the rub ! This was what Richard yonder 

had been striving to prevent ; he guessed what was 

coming, and it put the finishing-stroke to his hatred 

of me : it is what tempted him to many a disgraceful 

act towards me (with which I need not trouble you), 

and which has ended in urging him to attempt my 

life. Bash, immature though the attempt was, as 

his attempts at everything have ever been, it had 

proved well-nigh more successful than most of them. 

The single little redeeming trait in his character was 

a certain wondering, blundering regard he had for 

his sister in her aflfliction. He never seemed quite 

to understand it though, except as something which 

put her beyond the reach either of his envy or enmity. 

She, dear child, warm-hearted and affectionate, would 

have lavished as much love on him as she has on me, 

I doubt not, if he had given her the chance ; and 

really it has been her constant intercession for him, 

and her endeavours to shield him from the disasters 

which his own conduct brought with it, that have 

more than once prevented my taking oflfensive action 

against him, and which, in truth, have kept me 

hitherto silent as to who was the perpetrator of the 

atrocity which had well-nigh cost both our lives. I 
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wished that the matter, if possible, might be for- 
gotten, might die out, and that Mercy, consequently, 
might be spared the grief of the discovery of this- 
his crowning act of villany. 

' But I must go back. After my father's death we 
lost sight of him for a considerable time, and when 
at length he turned up once more, he was in an abject, 
condition, all but in rags, and he declared he had 
scarcely tasted food for a week. He promised to 
reform, of course, if I would only help him and for- 
give him. It ended, weak fool that I am, in my 
taking him into the office as a copying-clerk. I could 
hardly let him starve. For a while I had hopes that, 
all was going well, but for the present I forbade his. 
coming to our home. 0, it was all a farce : within 
six months he forged the signature of our firm on a. 
cheque, and by it obtained a large sum of money.. 
Fortunately we discovered it in time to prevent a 
repetition of the act, and my partner and I, calling 
him into our office, and locking the door, taxed him 
with the crime. Coward, fool, and knave that he^ 
was, he did not attempt to deny it. We were going^ 
to send for a policeman ; he besought our mercy ; we 
consulted : he bore my name, we wanted no discredit, 
brought upon the firm, he was my father's son, my^ 
dear Mercy's own brother. 
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* So it ended in his giving us a written confession 
of his guilt, and a promise to leave the country then 
and there, and never to show his face here again.. 
He signed it, and I folded it up in his presence, and 
put it in my pocket-book, saying, to try and terrify^ 
him, that I should always carry it about with me, 
and use it, if ever I set eyes on him again, for the 
purpose of giving him into custody, and then the law 
might take its course. All this happened but twenty- 
four hours before he was trying to strangle me upon 
the downs, with the intention certainly of recovering 
his confession, if not of taking my life. He knew, of 
course, where I was in the habit of coming on the^ 
Saturday, week by week ; he managed to keep in my 
track, without my discovering him, by aid of the rough, 
almost tramp-like, disguise he assumed ; he knew he 
had but one pair of eyes to elude ; I even did not 
recognise him for the first moment, when he sprang 
out upon me from the thicket whilst I was gatherings 
a blossom for Mercy.' 

* And,' here asked the doctor, ' did he secure your 
pocket-book, containing his confession ?' 

* Yes, the pocket-book, and the one or two bank- 
notes that he may have seen were in it, but not the 
confession, for it was but my effort to intimidate him 
that made me say I should carry it about with mc 
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No ; I locked it up. Legally it would Lave been of 
little avail, but he did not know that.' 

* Yet,' said the doctor, 'your supposed possession* 
of it nearly cost you your life, and is even now, in- 
stead of keeping him out of your way, actually caus- 
ing him to dog your movements. He means to make^ 
another attempt to get hold of the document, whicb 
ho supposes to be so fatal to him. Clearly there is- 
but one course open to you : if you would put an end 
to this state of things, you are bound to prosecute^ 
him.' 

The sick man suddenly rose with an air of vigour 
and determination about him to which he had long 
been a stranger. 

' Yes ; and I will,' he said firmly. ' The nervous- 
prostration from which I have been suffering has 
cowed me, and made me look with dread upon a. 
return to my ordinaiy life, involving, as it would, the^ 
possibility of another encounter with my half-brother ;. 
but it is over ; I will throw off, now and for ever, all 
consideration for him. He has passed this window 
a dozen times within the last month, and on each 
occasion his presence seemed to paralyse me in the 
way you saw just now ; but, seeing it, you guessed, 
the cause, and are thus enabled to show me a healthy 
view of things, and to cure me.' 
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Once more the doctor had been the instrument of 

Testoration ; his moral influence, as is ever the case 

« 

^ith the true physician, worked hand-in-hand mth 
his medical skill. 

SCENE VI. 

Again on the downs; but now the days are at 
their longest, summer skies at their brightest, and 
vegetation at its fullest. 

By the side of a copse, .with its fringe of gorse, 
bracken, and bramble, three figures are wandering to 
and fro. They are looking hither and thither, with 
evident curiosity. 

' It was hereabouts,' cries one. ' Nay, I am sure 
it was farther on,' answers a second. ' Well, I can't 
help you,' goes on the third, ' for I have never been 
here before ; but seeing that brambles and ferns will 
grow and spread, and a wild place get wilder and 
wilder in the course of three years, it is not wonder- 
ful, other things considered, that you cannot hit on 
the exact spot. But I am getting hungry; I pro- 
pose we sit down, and dive into the contents of this 
smart picnic-basket.' 

If three years have served to alter beyond recog- 
nition the face of one little patch of mother-earth, 
what have they not done for that fair human face, 
now so serenely happy, with its cheerful smile, and 
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bright, albeit wistful, glance ? For as unquestion- 
ably the broad features of the landscape are those of 
the downs above Gay's pit, so are the leading traits 
of that figure emptying the hamper, according to the 
wish of the last speaker, unquestionably those of 
Mercy Arkworth. Yet, what a change is here ! 
Where is that cautious feeling action of the hands ; 
that timorous footstep ; that doubting anxious move- 
ment of the head and body ? All vanished, and, in 
their place, throughout, an assured independence of 
air and carriage. A significant ring, too, which the 
ungloved left hand displays, tells a farther tale of 
time's good work ; whilst the familiar joyous look, 
with which he regards her, implies an unmistakable 
transformation in the state of a certain eminent phy- 
sician, otherwise easily recognisable as the flannel- 
clad paddler of his own canoe. The third figure 
alone appears unaflfected by the lapse of years. Or- 
dinary looking always, the lawyer is ordinary looking 
still. Only, when his dull gray eyes turn towards 
the sister, of whom he is so fond, does anything like 
a twinkle appear in them. 

' Well,' he says, * this is the strangest fancy that 
€ver possessed a woman. To think that you should 
select this of all places to spend your first day of 
unrestrained freedom on !' 
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Mercy looks up — yes, mark the word — ^looks up, 
as she answers, 

'Why not? Was it not hereabouts that our 
ordeal, our great suffering, began, and could there 
be a fitter place, for me at any rate, on which to 
celebrate the sunny happy ending of it all ? The 
two great blessings which have so changed my life I 
might never have known but for dear old Gerald's 
love of wandering on the downs, and bringing me 
up here.' 

She patted the lawyer on the cheek, and, having 
completed the primitive arrangements for the repast, 
sat down between her brother and her husband. 

Considering what is known of this trio, it would 
be a pleasant task to watch them throughout the 
whole of this happy picnic-day upon the downs ; but 
a few minutes* observation is suflScient to show that 
the good genius of the party has fulfilled to the letter 
the hopes that had inspired him soon after fate, des- 
tiny, or what you will, threw him so mercifully and 
strangely across the blind girPs path. His skill has 
enabled him to disperse the cloud, to lift the great 
shadow from oflf her life, and he has found his reward 
in that entire devotion which can only be rendered 
by a loving wife. 

But in one respect she is still in the dark ; hap- 

VOL. I. HH 
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pily brother and hnsbaod have been enabled to hide 
effectually from her the knowledge of who was the 
perpetrator of the deed, which had made this spot so 
memorable to them all. An uncompromising and 
determined course was adopted with regard to the 
miserable Eichard Arkworth. As the skilled sur- 
geon cuts deep to remove the canker in the body, so 
our doctor cut deep at the mental canker, which was 
gnawing at the peace of brother and sister. There 
was very little diflSculty in bringing home to the 
young villain sufficient of his crimes, without reference 
to the last, to enable his prosecutors to rid society of 
his presence ; but it was for a while not so easy to 
content Mercy with the bare assertion that her erring 
brother had left the country for good and all. Her 
thoughts evidently constantly reverted to him, and 
it was not until after this fancy of hers, for revisiting 
the scenes amidst which so much romance had found 
its way into her life, had been gratified, that she 
seemed quietly to accept the fact of his disappear- 
ance. The doctor divined that her delicate and sen- 
sitive nature was influenced by a sort of unconscious 
consciousness that her brother Eichard had been in 
some way concerned with that terrible evening upon 
the downs, and that, by the possession of a new 
sense, she might be able, when once again upon the 
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spot, to settle the latent lingering doubts that were 
hannting her mind. 

Therefore her husband willingly consented that 
their first holiday, since the restoration of her sight, 
should be spent as she desked, belieying that, when she 
had with her own eyes seen that no trace of him could 
be found, the idea would subside of its own accord. 

The result showed how wise and observant he had 
been, and the notes in his diary, from which the 
foregoing scenes have been built up and strung 
together in their present form, are copious in their 
pathological and psychological deductions. They 
likewise contain many details as to the treatment of 
his patient : the nervous prostration, the means by 
which he restored his wife's sight, the effect- of that 
restoration on her temperament, and the peculiar 
and obscure influence which the relationship had 
upon her, in her unrecognised consciousness of her 
brother Bichard's share in their troubles. 

Scant space is given to the romance of the case : 
the points which have interested him, and on which 
he, like the true practical physician that he is, has 
dilated, are those likely to advance science. Here, 
the order is reversed, and science has been made 
subservient to romance* 
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